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Education  key  to  ending  sexual  harassment 


Welcome  back! 

At  Guelph  welcomes  all 
new  and  returning  students 
to  campus.  Have  a great 
winter  semester!  □ 


Education  is  the  key  to  tackling  the  problem  of 
sexual  harassment,  says  Prof.  Chris  Gray, 
Physics,  chair  of  the  University’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Sexual  Harassment. 

“Our  objective  is  to  have  every  person  on 
campus  see  and  be  aware  of  these  matters,"  says 
Gray,  who  took  over  as  the  committee’s  second 
chair  in  November. 

In  its  first  annual  report  to  the  president  (see 
report  on  page  3 and  President  Brian  Segal’s 
comments  on  page  2),  the  committee  stresses 
the  importance  of  education.  It  recommends 
distributing  information  packages  containing 
the  University’s  sexual  harassment  policy  and 
brochures  on  related  topics  to  every  new  stu- 
dent, faculty  and  staff  member. 

The  nine-member  advisory  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  1990  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the 
University’s  new  sexual  harassment  policy, 
which  was  approved  by  Board  of  Governors  in 
1989.  The  committee's  mandate  was  to  review 


the  policy,  make  recommendations  and  develop 
educational  initiatives.  The  policy  also  called 
for  the  appointment  of  two  sexual  harassment 
advisers,  which  was  done  in  April  1990.  (See 
story  on  page  3.) 

Since  their  first  meeting  in  September  1990, 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  advisers 
have  not  only  been  educating  themselves 
through  seminars,  surveys  and  information 
meetings,  but  have  also  been  “thinking  up  good 
educational  tools,”  says  Gray . This  has  included 
commissioning  University  drama  students  to 
produce  a series  of  vignettes  about  sexual 
harassment.  It  has  also  included  awareness 
days,  posters,  broad  distribution  of  the 
University’s  sexual  harassment  policy  and 
presentations  to  departments,  units  and  student 
groups. 

Although  education  is  the  first  weapon  in  com- 
batting sexual  harassment,  an  effective  sexual 
harassment  policy  is  the  second,  says  Gray. 


Attorney  Mariette  Blanchette,  secretary  of  the 
Status  of  Women  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  has 
reviewed  U of  G’s  revised  policy  and  has 
praised  it  for  its  brevity  and  student  appeal.  At 
her  suggestion,  the  University’s  committee  is 
examining  the  issue  of  sexism  and  sexual 
harassment. 

Other  recommendations  in  the  annual  report 
include  increasing  the  size  of  the  committee  to 
1 1 from  nine  and  publishing  the  outcome  of 
formal  hearings  and  annual  statistics  of  the 
advisers'  work  in  campus  publications. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  harassers  know  there 
can  be  penalties  for  their  behavior,  after  due 
process,  of  course,"  says  Gray.  The  committee 
also  wants  to  send  a message  to  complainants 
that  harassment  will  be  dealt  with  seriously  and 
complaints  will  be  treated  confidentially.  “We 
don’t  want  complainants  worried  that  they 
might  be  subject  to  public  humiliation.”  □ 


New  look  for  War  Mem 


Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer 

Associate 
graduate 
dean  named 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
starts  the  new  year  with  a new  as- 
sociate dean.  Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer  of 
the  School  of  Human  Biology 
stepped  into  the  position  Jan.  1 for 
a three-year  term. 

Pfeiffer  has  been  a member  of 
Guelph’s  faculty  since  1977.  She 
served  on  Senate  for  six  years  and 
was  a member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee to  Review  the  Aims  and  Ob- 
jectives of  the  University.  She  also 
served  as  chair  of  the  Graduation 
and  Ceremonies  Committee  and  as 
a member  of  presidential  advisory 
committees  on  wellness  and  equal 
rights  for  women  and  men. 

Pfeiffer’s  research  interest  is 
biological  anthropology.  She  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Physical  Anthro- 
pology and  is  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative for  the  International 
Union  of  Anthropological  and  Eth- 
nological Sciences.  □ 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

War  Memorial  Hall  will  have 
a cleaner,  warmer,  brighter 
look  when  it  reopens  in  February 
after  a three-month  interior 
renovation. 

Workers  have  been  busy  since 
November  removing  seats,  paint- 
ing and  doing  mechanical  work  in 
the  68-year-old  building.  When  the 
work  is  complete,  the  hall  will  be 
roomier,  with  a seating  capacity  of 
only  600,  compared  with  almost 
800  seats  before  renovations,  says 
Helen  Murphy  of  Planning. 

The  old  seats  have  been  removed, 
the  floor  has  been  refinished  and 
new  carpeting  has  been  installed. 
New  seats  on  the  ground  floor  will 
allow  more  room  between  aisles 
for  easier  access  and  comfort.  The 
first  six  rows  of  seats  will  be  re- 
movable, to  allow  for  stage  exten- 
sions or  extra  wheelchair  seating. 
Six  wheelchair  stations  have  been 
planned  for,  and  balcony  seats  will 
be  refinished  and  re-covered. 

The  ventilating  system,  which 
hasn't  worked  for  many  years,  has 
been  replaced,  and  air  conditioning 
has  been  added  for  more  comfort- 
able summer  convocations,  says 
Murphy.  The  new  system  is  self- 
contained  within  the  building  and 
can  be  easily  adjusted  depending 
on  the  use  of  the  hall.  A new 
electrical  service  has  been  brought 
in  to  increase  the  lighting  power. 

The  hall  is  being  repainted  in 
colors  representative  of  the  1920s. 
Murphy  describes  the  color 
scheme  as  “regal,"  in  tones  of 


wine,  purple,  mauve  and  peach. 
New  draperies  in  matching  colors 
will  replace  the  existing  fabric. 

In  addition,  the  woodwork  is 
being  refinished  and  the  mouldings 
highlighted.  And  the  stage  is  being 
rebuilt  in  maple  to  replace  the 
former  soft  pine  surface,  which 
was  easily  marred  and  had  to  be 
refinished  frequently. 

This  is  the  first  phase  in  what 
Planning  hopes  will  be  a two-phase 
renovation.  The  second  phase 
would  include  renovations  to  the 
basement  and  improvements  to  the 
hall’s  performance  capabilities. 

The  original  impetus  for  the 
renovations  came  from  Con- 
ference Services,  which  began 
alerting  administration  to  the  need 
for  work  on  the  hall  in  1981. 

“The  hall  was  in  sad  shape.”  says 
Gary  Nadalin  of  Conference  Ser- 
vices. The  last  major  renovation 
was  done  about  25  years  ago,  with 
only  small  changes  made  since 
then.  Safety  problems  such  as  the 
narrow  aisles  were  also  becoming 
apparent.  But  renovation  money 
was  not  to  be  found  until  President 
Brian  Segal  approached  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund  Advisory  Council. 

The  council  agreed  last  year  to 
donate  $400,000  towards  renova- 
tions on  the  hall’s  upper  level. 
Work  on  the  hall  will  be  the  flag- 
ship project  of  the  AMF  for  the 
next  three  years,  says  Paulette 
Samson,  associate  director  of  an- 
nual giving. 

Alumni  and  students  have  always 
been  closely  associated  with  War 
Memorial  Hall,  says  Nadalin.  The 
building  was  constructed  as  a 


Top:  War  Memorial  Hall  looks  a little  different  when  its  seats  are  missing. 
Bottom:  The  same  view  of  the  hall  as  it  will  look  when  renovations  are 

Photos  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


complete. 

memorial  to  members  of  the 
University  lost  during  the  First 
World  War.  and  the  foundation 
was  excavated  by  students  in  1921. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  use  the  old 
facility  in  a new  way,  he  says.  The 
hall  will  continue  to  be  used  for 


convocation,  but  with  air  con- 
ditioning and  better  seating,  in- 
cluding tablet  arms  on  the  seats,  it 
will  also  be  well  suited  for  meet- 
ings and  conferences.  There  are  no 
plans  to  use  it  as  classroom  space 
as  was  done  in  1 990/9 1 , he  adds.  □ 
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Aim  for  ‘zero  tolerance’  of  harassment,  violence  against  women 


In  a university  com- 
munity, it  is  some- 
times taken  for 
granted  that  our  con- 
cern for  equality  and 
respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  ensure  a 
protected  environ- 
ment for  work  and 
study.  Unfortunate- 
ly, sexual  harass- 
ment and  incidents 
of  physical  violence, 
usually  directed  at 
women,  create  a climate  of  intimidation  and 
fear  for  some  members  of  our  community 
each  year,  denying  them  full  enjoyment  of  the 
University’s  facilities  to  pursue  their 
academic  or  career  goals. 

We  know  from  our  study  of  other  institu- 
tions similar  to  ours,  as  well  as  experience 
at  U of  G,  that  the  number  of  people  ex- 


periencing harassment  is  bigger  than  the  sta- 
tistics of  reported  incidents  would  have  us 
believe.  Most  victims  of  sexual  harassment 
and  physical  abuse  do  not  report  their 
predicament  or  take  action  of  any  kind. 

These  problems  are  not  widespread  at 
Guelph,  but  they  deserve  our  vigilance.  As  a 
community,  we  must  not  tolerate  sexist  be- 
havior or  attitudes  and  we  must  not  accept 
violence  against  women.  A society  that  uses 
women  as  a target  to  focus  hostility  or  anger 
diminishes  its  own  values,  reflecting  a lack 
of  civility  and  unacceptable  behavior. 

Here  at  Guelph,  we  began  the  process  to 
establish  a safe  and  dignified  environment 
for  faculty,  staff  and  students  in  1988,  when 
I asked  Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent for  student  affairs,  to  form  a working 
group  to  examine  the  University’s  policy  on 
sexual  harassment.  Together  with  Liz 
Honegger  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  Stu  Brennan  of  Human 


Resources  and  Barbara  Abercrombie,  then 
University  secretary,  he  recommended 
sweeping  changes  to  bring  the  University’s 
policy  in  line  with  the  best  policies  of  other 
universities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  final  draft  of  the  current  policy  was 
passed  by  Board  of  Governors  in  late  1989 
and  distributed  across  campus. 

The  policy  called  for  the  appointment  of 
two  sexual  harassment  advisers  and  an  ad- 
visory committee.  The  committee’s  first  an- 
nual report  to  me,  covering  1990/91 , is  con- 
tained in  this  issue  of  At  Guelph. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  procedure 
used  by  the  University  assures  complete 
confidentiality  for  everyone  involved. 

I applaud  the  work  done  by  the  first  ad- 
visers — Honegger  and  Prof.  George 
Renninger  — and  the  committee,  particular- 
ly Ellen  Pearson  of  the  library,  who  served 
as  the  committee’s  inaugural  chair. 

The  committee’s  recommendations  will 


now  go  to  B of  G for  consideration  and 
approval.  This  administration  intends  to  sup- 
port the  advisory  committee,  the  advisers 
and  the  policy,  and  give  full  backing  to  plans 
to  solve  some  difficult  issues  identified  by 
the  current  chair.  Prof.  Chris  Gray,  Physics. 

The  medical  profession  has  coined  the 
phrase  “zero  tolerance”  to  signify  the  at- 
titude of  doctors  towards  sexual  abuse  in 
their  profession.  I urge  you  to  adopt  this 
stance  towards  sexism,  sexual  harassment 
and  violence  against  women  and  to  make  it 
part  of  your  consciousness. 

To  do  this,  we  must  educate  ourselves  and 
others  about  all  aspects  of  harassment.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  begin  by  reading 
the  University’s  policy,  view  the  videotapes 
available  through  the  advisers  and  read  the 
literature  available  during  the  awareness 
weeks  held  each  semester.  In  future  weeks, 
more  information  on  the  University’s  safety 
initiatives  will  appear  in  At  Guelph.  □ 


President  Brian  Segal 


Campus  summer  program  links  Guelph , U.S.  students 


Senate  notes 

Monday,  Jan.  13 

A meeting  of  the  Library  Commit- 
tee begins  at  10:10  a.m.  in  the 
library  conference  room. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  14 

The  Student  Caucus  meets  at  5 p.m. 
in  the  MacKinnon  computer  lab. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15 

The  Policies  and  Procedures  Com- 
mittee meets  at  9:10  a.m.  in  UC 
424.  A meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  University  Planning,  chaired  by 
Pro f.  John  Burton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  begins  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  UC  424.  □ 
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Students  who  want  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  have  a golden 
opportunity  this  summer. 

They  can  join  up  with  28  post- 


secondary students  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  year  of  the 
Mansfield  Summer  Honors  Pro- 
gram, being  hosted  by  Guelph.  The 
program  is  a living  and  learning 
experience  that  will  bring  together 


American  and  Canadian  students 
to  study  and  get  to  know  each  other. 

During  the  six-week  program,  the 
students  will  live  together  in  East 
Residence  and  participate  in  field 
trips,  outings  and  special  events 


such  as  trips  to  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve  and  the  Stratford  Festival. 

They  must  also  take  two  courses 
— a core  course  and  one  of  two 
electives.  The  core  course  is  “Cre- 
ative  Arts  in  Contemporary 
Canadian  and  Quebecois  Cul- 
tures,” taught  by  Profs.  Ron 
Shuebrook,  Fine  Art,  and  Ric 
Knowles,  Drama.  The  electives  are 
“Canadian  Society:  A Study  in 
Diversity,”  with  Prof.  Linda 
Gerber,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, and  “The  Political  Economy 
of  the  Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade 
Agreement,”  taught  by  Profs. 
Bram  Cadsby,  Economics,  and 
Ken  Woodside,  Political  Studies. 

Although  the  main  focus  is  on 
providing  the  Americans  with  Ca- 
nadian educational  and  cultural 
opportunities,  an  important  part  of 
their  visit  will  be  the  immersion  in 
student  life,  says  Alan  Faulds  of 
Student  Housing  Services. 

“They  will  be  actively  integrated 
into  the  social  fabric  of  the 
residence  community,"  he  says. 
“Whether  it’s  shopping,  eating, 
visiting  local  attractions  or  attend- 
ing formal  programming  events, 
the  opportunities  for  cross-cultural 
exchange  are  unlimited.” 

The  “internationalization”  of 
Guelph’s  academic  programs  is  a 
priority  for  the  University,  says 
Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  Al- 
though higher-profile  programs 
such  as  the  London,  Paris  and 
Krakow  semesters  focus  on 
Europe,  the  Mansfield  program 
brings  attention  closer  to  home. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in 
the  United  States  for  exchange  and 
study  abroad  programs  that  could 
further  enhance  Guelph’s  already 
strong  reputation  for  providing 
students  with  an  international  di- 
mension in  their  studies,"  he  says. 

The  program  is  open  to  any  U of 
G student  who  has  completed  at 
least  two  semesters.  An  informa- 
tion meeting  for  students  and 
faculty  will  be  held  Jan.  29  at  5 
p.m.  at  the  Eccles  Centre  in  South 
Residences.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Feb.  10;  forms  are  avail- 
able from  academic  counsellors 
and  Student  Housing  Services. 

As  a special  event  prior  to  the 
summer  program,  the  Mansfield 
Brass  Quintet  will  give  a concert 
Jan.  9 at  noon  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  □ 
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-THE  GIFT  COLLECTION- 

ALL  CHRISTMAS  SHOP  ITEMS 

at 

SPECIAL  CLEARANCE 

ornaments  ♦ trees  ♦ garlands  ♦ music  boxes  ♦ seasonal  linens 
cards  and  wrap  ♦ nativity  sets  ♦ wreaths 


One  Quebec  Street  Guelph  .Ontario  NlH  2Tl  (519)  821-1260 


ENJOY 
FINE  DINING 

in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 
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* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  lor 
parties,  weddings  and  other  special  occasions. 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 


Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 
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2 miles  north  ol  Aberfoyle 
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At  Guelph  / Jan.  8,  1992 


Advisory  Committee  on  Sexual  Harassment  annual  report 


On  Oct.  26.  1 989,  Board  of  Governors 
approved  a new  sexual  harassment 
policy  for  U of  G.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy,  two  sexual  harassment  advisers  — 
Liz  Honegger  of  the  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre  and  Prof.  George 
Renninger,  Physics  — were  appointed  in 
April  1990. 

In  addition,  a nine-member  advisory  com- 
mittee broadly  representative  of  the 
University  community  was  formed. 
Chaired  by  Ellen  Pearson  of  the  library,  the 
committee  consisted  of  Prof.  Chris  Gray, 
Physics;  Shenran  Bowers,  Housekeeping; 
Irene  Thompson.  Student  Housing  Ser- 
vices: Brian  Pettigrew,  Student  Environ- 
ment Study  Group;  graduate  student  Peter 
Gray;  and  undergraduate  students  Andrew 
Hallett  and  Karyn  Sandlos.  One  position 
was  vacant. 

Resource  people  were  Brian  Sullivan,  as- 
sociate vice-president  for  student  affairs, 
Stu  Brennan  of  Human  Resources  and 
Barbara  Abercrombie,  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  advisory  committee  first  met  Sept. 
17,  1990.  and  met  10  times  throughout 
1990/91.  Activities  of  the  committe  in- 
cluded: 

■ a survey  of  other  universities  on  specific 
questions  related  to  hearing  process,  fol- 
lowing which  the  committee  prepared 
and  adopted  a modus  operands 
m a similar  survey  on  the  integration  of 
sexual  harassment  policies  with  other 
collective  agreements,  an  issue  still 
under  review; 

■ a presentation  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ontario  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act; 
■ discussions  on  the  sexual  harassment 
policy  and  procedures  to  identify  pos- 
sible improvements; 

■ attendance  at  the  1 990  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Association  Against 
Sexual  Harassment  in  Higher  Education, 
with  a follow-up  report  on  the  proceed- 
ings; 

■ participation  in  Sexual  Harassment  and 
Assault  Awareness  Days  infall  1990  and 
winter  1991; 

■ an  information  session  for  members  with 


the  University  of  Waterloo's  sexual 
harassment  adviser  and  chair  of  the  ad- 
visory board  on  sexual  harassment; 

■ a one-day  seminar/information  session 
for  members  with  attorney  Mariette 
Blanchette,  secretary  of  the  Status  of 
Women  Committee  of  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  University  Teachers,  and 
Marilyn  MacKenzie,  an  investigation  of- 
ficer with  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

From  spring  1990  to  August  1991,  the 

activities  of  the  sexual  harassment  advisers 

included: 

■ regular  discussion  and  provision  of  infor- 
mation, support,  education,  advice,  sug- 
gestions and  direction  to  members  of  the 
University  community  and  other  univer- 
sities; 

■ attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Sexual  Harass- 
ment; 

■ attendance  at  the  National  Sexual 
Advisers'  Conference,  a workshop  on 
campus  safety  and  a regional  meeting  for 
sexual  harassment  advisers: 

■ provision  of  the  impetus  and  funding  for 
a course  involving  students  in  the  design 
and  performance  of  drama  vignettes  on 
sexual  harassment  and  assault  issues. 
Seven  students  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Alan  Filewod.  Drama,  and  graduate 
student  Karen  Fockler  developed 
vignettes  that  were  performed  for  the 
University  community  and  videotaped 
under  the  title  The  Bawdy  Shop- 

■ supervision  of  three  peer  helpers; 

■ 61  interviews  and  1 17  telephone  calls; 

■ investigation  of  29  cases  involving  56 
people  — 1 2 cases  involving  student/stu- 
dent, 10  involving  student/faculty,  four 
involving  student/staff,  one  involving 
staff/staff,  one  involving  a visitor  and 
two  third-party  requests  for  information 
and  advice.  Of  these.  20  were  classed  as 
sexual  harassment,  seven  as  sexism,  one 
as  harassment  and  one  as  combined 
sexism/sexual  harassment.  Nine  cases 
resulted  in  written  complaints,  eight  were 
resolved  informally  and  one  ended  in  a 
formal  hearing,  with  the  hearing  panel 
finding  for  the  complainant. 


Recommendations 

The  first  year  of  operation  for  the  advisory 
committee  and  the  advisers  resulted  in  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  sexual  harassment 
policy  and  procedures.  A number  of  other 
recommendations  are  still  under  review  and 
may  be  brought  forward  later. 

1.  Increase  the  size  of  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Advisory  Committee. 

The  committee  was  concerned  that  its  cur- 
rent size  of  nine  members  did  not  allow  for 
sufficient  representation  from  its  various 
constituencies,  did  not  ensure  continuity 
from  year  to  year  and  would  be  inadequate 
to  support  two  hearing  panels  in  simul- 
taneous hearings.  (Five  members  on  each 
panel  must  be  drawn  from  the  advisory 
committee  — two  men.  two  women  and  a 
panel  chair.)  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  number  of  members  on  the  commit- 
tee be  increased  to  I 1. 

2.  Change  the  procedure  for  constituting 
hearing  panels. 

To  respond  to  the  concern  outlined  in 
Recommendation  I and  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  education  and  training  invested 
in  the  advisory  committee,  it  is  suggested 
that  a roster  be  kept  of  past  committee 
members  and  members  of  the  University 
community  with  experience,  training  or  in- 
terest who  would  contribute  to  the  effective 
operation  of  a formal  hearing.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  a change  in  the  procedure 
for  constituting  hearing  panels  to  allow-  for 
the  appointment  of  up  to  two  of  the  five 
members  from  outside  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, with  the  proviso  that  the  panel  chair 
must  be  a member  of  the  committee. 

3.  Provide  feedback  to  the  hearing  panel 
on  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
formal  hearing  procedure. 

Currently,  the  policy  does  not  specify 
whether  a senior  administrator  who 
receives  recommendations  from  a hearing 
panel  should  report  back  to  the  panel  chair 
on  the  disposition  of  the  recommendations. 
The  committee  believes  feedback  should  be 
provided  to  the  panel  chair  on  whether  the 
recommendations  were  considered  unac- 


ceptable or  unworkable  or  whether  they 
were  implemented.  The  committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  the  chair  of  the  hear- 
ing panel  be  notified  of  the  disposition  or 
otherwise  of  its  recommendations. 

4.  F.xpand  the  policy  to  include  an  under- 
taking to  abide  by  terms  of  informal 
agreement. 

To  deter  a complainant  or  respondent 
from  taking  further  action  on  a complaint 
that  is  satisfactorily  resolved  at  the  informal 
level,  it  is  recommended  that  the  policy  be 
expanded  as  follows  (new  section  in 
italics):  "The  informal  process  may  result 
in  a mutually  acceptable  resolution,  with- 
drawal of  the  complaint  or  failure  to  re- 
solve. In  ilk'  even I of  a mutually  acceptable 
re  sol  at  inn.  hath  parties,  following  a 
reasonable  period  for  reflection,  will  be 
asked  to  siyn  a statement  that  each  accepts 
the  resolution  set  out  in  the  dot  anient  and 
agrees  to  abide  by  any  conditions  that  form 
a part  of  that  resolution." 

This  is  not  intended  to  prevent  a com- 
plainant from  taking  action  in  the  event  that 
further  harassment  or  reprisal  lakes  place, 
but  rather  is  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  both 
parties  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

5.  Provide  educational  materials. 

To  address  the  perceived  need  for  dis- 
seminating information  to  new  students, 
faculty  and  staff  on  the  values  and  mores 
considered  acceptable  at  IJ  of  G.  an  infor- 
mation package  should  be  assembled  by 
Human  Resources  and  Student  Affairs  for 
all  newcomers  to  campus.  It  should  contain 
the  sexual  harassment  policy  and  Univer- 
sity brochures  on  this  and  related  topics. 

In  addition,  material  should  be  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  made  available  to  all  relevant 
units  for  distribution  to  students,  faculty 
and  stall  planning  to  study  or  conduct  re- 
search abroad,  encouraging  them  to  learn 
about  the  social  customs  and  mores  of  the 
country  they  plan  to  visit. 

6.  Inform  the  University  community. 

h is  recommended  that  stat'vsl'vcs  on  the  \ 
work  of  the  advisers  mid  general  outcomes  I 
of  formal  hearings  be  reported  each  year  in  | 
campus  publications  “I  I 


Apology  resolves  most  harassment  complaints , advisers  find 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

Nine  times  out  of  10,  complaints  of 
sexual  harassment  on  campus  can 
be  resolved  with  a letter  of  apology. 

But  there  are  still  stories  like  this: 
A lecturer  walks  into  his  first  class 
of  the  semester  and  says:  “If  you 
wear  pantyhose,  if  you  wear  a skirt 
and  call  yourself  female,  this 
course  is  not  for  you.” 

“We  continue  to  shake  our  heads 
at  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  said 
in  classes,”  says  Liz  Honegger  of 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre,  who  recently  com- 
pleted a one-year  secondment  as 
one  of  two  sexual  harassment  ad- 
visers on  campus. 

She  and  Prof.  George  Renninger, 
Physics,  dealt  with  29  complaints 
in  the  first  year  of  their  appoint- 
ment, which  began  in  the  spring  of 
1990.  Mediation  and  level-headed 
advice  resulted  in  the  quiet  resolu- 
tion of  most  of  the  complaints,  says 
Honegger.  Only  one  went  as  far  as 
a hearing  by  a sexual  harassment 
committee  panel,  which  found  in 
favor  of  the  complainant. 

Complaints  came  primarily  from 
students  — 1 8 undergraduates  and 
eight  graduate  students.  Two  came 
from  staff.  The  largest  number  of 
cases  involved  students  complain- 
ing about  sexual  harassment  from 
other  students.  Slightly  fewer  were 
lodged  by  students  against  faculty. 
A few  were  filed  by  students 


against  staff.  And  in  one  case,  a 
staff  member  complained  about 
another  staff  member. 

The  nature  of  the  beast  can  be 
anything  from  dirty  jokes  to  offer- 
ing rewards  for  sexual  compliance. 
It  is  unwanted  verbal  or  physical 
sexual  attention,  a hostile  environ- 
ment in  which  a woman  is  made  to 
feel  inferior,  degraded  or  uncom- 
fortable. This  atmosphere  or  the 
discomfort  women  feel  when  faced 
with  sexual  innuendo  is  often 
called  the  “chilly  climate." 

In  each  case,  Honegger  and 
Renninger  advised  complainants 
to  "take  their  time  and  think  about" 
how  to  confront  the  problem  ra- 
tionally. They  often  suggested  that 
the  complainant  drop  a copy  of  the 
sexual  harassment  policy  in  the 
offender’s  mailbox  or  write  him  a 
letter  calling  attention  to  the  offen- 
sive behavior. 

“Nine  times  out  of  10,  this  works 
really  well,”  says  Honegger.  The 
accused  person  usually  responds 
quickly  and  co-operatively. 

“There  are  many  things  you  can 
do  without  escalating  the  situa- 
tion,” Renninger  says. 

Complainants  are  often  satisfied 
with  an  apology  and  always  with  a 
change  of  behavior,  say  the  ad- 
visers. But  in  cases  that  require  a 
hearing,  penalties  can  be  as  severe 
as  expulsion  for  a student  and 
suspension  for  faculty. 

Reactions  vary  among  those  who 
have  been  challenged  for  sexual 


harassment  or  sexist  behavior. 
Some  are  shocked  by  the  accusa- 
tion and  immediately  fear  the 
worst  — a court  case.  "For  many 
people,  it’s  like  being  hit  between 
the  eyes,”  says  Honegger.  "One  of 
the  difficulties  is  that  people  often 
get  panicky  and  act  too  quickly." 

Not  all  cases  are  cut  and  dried. 
There  have  been  misunderstand- 
ings, for  instance,  about  remarks 
lecturers  have  made.  And  not  all 
cases  are  resolved  smoothly.  Al- 
titudes prevail  that  continue  to  un- 
dermine the  confidence  of  a com- 
plainant to  come  forward,  says 
Honegger. 

If  a woman  doesn't  like  a sexist 
joke,  men  will  accuse  her  of  having 
no  sense  of  humor.  Male  faculty 
might  argue  for  “academic  free- 
dom" to  justify  sexist  remarks. 
Being  drunk  becomes  an  excuse  to 
deny  responsibility  for  sexist  jokes 
or  harassing  behavior.  Honegger  is 
“concerned  about  how  often  we 
blame  the  victim  and  excuse  the 
perpetrator's  behavior." 

Many  women  don’t  come  for- 
ward with  complaints  because  of 
fear  of  retaliation  and  ridicule,  as 
well  as  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
University's  sexual  harassment 
policy,  says  Prof.  Chris  Gray. 
Physics,  chair  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Sexual  Har-ass- 
ment.  Although  the  number  of 
cases  reported  is  expected  to 
double  on  campus  next  year  as 
people  learn  about  the  policy. 


underreporting  will  likely  continue 
to  be  a serious  problem,  he  says. 

Gray  cites  a 1985/86  survey  at 
Simon  Fraser  University  revealing 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  women 
who  had  been  harassed  there 
reported  their  experience.  A num- 
ber of  surveys  have  shown  that  20 


to  30  per  cent  of  undergraduate 
students  have  been  subjected  to 
some  form  of  sexual  harassment. 
For  female  graduate  students,  the 
numbers  are  often  higher.  And 
studies  have  shown  that  the  prob- 
lem is  just  as  serious  for  faculty  and 
staff  as  for  students,  he  says.  “I 
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f Fifteen  funds. 
One  proven 
philosophy. 

Qara  M.  Marett 

When  you  invest  with  the  Industrial  Group  of  Funds,  you  may  choose  from 
15  mutual  funds  invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  money  market 
instruments.  That's  diversity. 

But  you  are  also  assured  that  all  of  these  funds  are  managed  on  the 
strength  of  one  fundamental  investment  philosophy:  aggressive  pursuit  of 
growth  and  income  — but  never  at  the  expense  of  your  invested  capital. 

It's  an  approach  that's  proven  itself.  Over  the  past  23  years,  the 
management  of  Midland  Walwyn  Individual  Financial  Solutions  has 
achieved  Canada's  best  long-term  performance  record. 

Phone  me  to  receive  a full  package  of  information 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 
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Focus  on  commodity  futures 


'Trading  in  Commodity  Futures,"  a 
four-day  course  to  be  offered  Jan. 
1 4 to  1 7 on  campus,  provides  know- 
ledge  of  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  and  strategies  for  under- 
standing and  participating  in 
agricultural  and  exchange  rate  fu- 
tures markets. 

The  course  is  led  by  Prof.  Larry 


Martin,  distinguished  professor  of 
agricultural  policy  in  the  George 
Morris  Centre;  Prof.  Francesco 
Braga,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  and 
Wayne  Purcell  of  Virginia  Tech 
University. 

To  register,  call  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Sales,  Leasing 

Parts  and  Service 

Fox,  Golf,  Jetta,  Cabriolet, 

Corrado,  Passat,  Eurovan 

European  delivery  service 

available 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


^ Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph 
Phone:824-9150  — FAX:  824-7746 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  <>  Guelph 
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A T REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

T 1 College  INN 

• Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

• Stir  Fried  Pork 

• Stir  Fried  Chicken 

. Stir  Fried  Vegetables 

• Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 

• Octoberfest  Sausage 

• Roast  Chicken 

• Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 

• Seafood  Casserole 

• Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 

• Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
. Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

• Breakfast  Sausages 

• Potatoes  O'Brien 

• Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

• Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

• Bean  Salad 

• Waldorf  Salad 

. Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

• Potato  Salad 

• Pasta  Salad 

• Smoked  Trout 

. Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

• Pate  de  la  Maison 

• Sliced  Breast  of  T urkey 

• Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

• Sliced  Festival  Ham 

• Sliced  Sirloin  ol  Beef 

• Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 

• International  Cheese  Board 

• Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

• Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

• Chocolale  Mousse 

. Various  “Low  Cal"  Desserts 

• Brownies 
« Fruit  Pies 

• Coffee,  T ea,  Iced  Tea 

• Assorted  Fruit  Juices 

• Excellent  Service 
. Great  Value 

• Pleasant  Atmosphere 

the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1 240 
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Free  computing  seminars  available 

Computing  and  Communications  Services,  in  collaboration  with  Teaching  Support  Services  and  the  library, 
is  presenting  free  seminars  on  information  technology  topics  this  semester  for  faculty,  students  and  staff.  The 
two-hour  seminars  are  held  in  Room  203  and  204  of  CCS,  off  Trent  Lane.  Registration  begins  Jan.  13.  Space 


is  limited,  so  register  early  by  calling  Ext.  37 13  or  visiting  CCS 

between  9 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

Hands-on  courses 

are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Title 

Date 

Time 

Accessing  Library  and  Off-Site  Databases 

Jan.  27 

2 p.m. 

“C”  Programming  Language  (five  parts) 

Jan.  27  to  31 

8 a.m. 

Guide  to  Using  the  Internet  * 

Feb.  1 1 

10  a.m. 

Intro  to  Mainframe  Computing  (CMS)  and  Electronic  Mail  * 

Jan.  20  or  22 

10  a.m. 

Jan.  27 

6 p.m. 

Intro  to  Fortran  * (five  parts) 

Feb.  10  to  14 

8 a.m. 

Intro  to  Computer  Terminology 

Jan.  24 

Noon 

Intro  to  Managing  Your  Data:  How  to  Build  a Database  * 

Feb.  12 

10  a.m. 

Intro  to  Using  the  MAC 

March  5 

Noon 

Intro  to  DOS  and  Hard  Disks  * 

Jan.  21 

6 p.m. 

Jan.  24  or  31 

10  a.m. 

Overview  of  FreeLance  Plus 

Feb.  24 

Noon 

Harvard  Graphics 

Feb.  14 

Noon 

Intro  to  Spreadsheets  with  Lotus  and  Quattro  Pro  * 

Jan.  23 

10  a.m. 

Feb.  4 

6 p.m. 

Intro  to  UNIX  (four  parts) 

Jan.  21, 23,  28,  30 

2 p.m. 

SAS  * (four  parts) 

Jan.  21  to  24 

8 a.m. 

Feb.  10  to  13 

6 p.m. 

Intro  to  SPSS  (two  parts) 

Jan.  27  & 29 

10  a.m. 

Intro  to  TCoSy  (one  hour) 

Jan. 29 

Noon 

Absolute  Beginner’s  Guide  to  Word  Processing 

and  WordPerfect  * 

Jan.  21  or  28 

10  a.m. 

Jan.  23 

6 p.m. 

WordPerfect  5.1  VERY  Basic  Formatting  * 

Jan.  30  or  Feb.  4 

10  a.m. 

WP  5. 1 Advanced:  Tips  and  Tricks 

Feb.  5 or  26 

10  a.m. 

WP  5. 1 Advanced:  Macros  * 

Feb.  10  or  13 

10  a.m. 

WP  5. 1 Advanced:  Tables  and  Equations  * 

Feb.  24  or  27 

10  a.m. 

WP  5. 1 Advanced:  MailMerge  and  Labels  * 

Feb.  17  or  19 

10  a.m. 

WP  5. 1 Advanced:  Graphics  * 

Feb.  3 or  6 

10  a.m. 

145  VJyndham  St.,  downtown  Gueivh  765  5657 


GUELPH  POULTRY 
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YOUR  POUL  TRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  Items  Including: 

Farmer's  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagne  • Chicken  Curry  » Lean 
Ground  Turkey  • Turkey  Schnitzel 1 » Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

FRESH  Chicken  Parts,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
Game  Birds,  Ducks  & Geese 

We  otter  a tasty  variety  ot  wholesome  toods, 
all  carefully  prepared  in  our  kitchen. 


The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon.-Wed  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun,  Closed 


Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


CLOTHING, 
LINGERIE, 
FASHION 
ACCESSORIES 
AND  PERFUME 


Courses  meet 
needs  of  the 
adult  learner 

U of  G offers  a variety  of  courses 
and  programs  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  adult  learners. 

“We  have  a mandate  to  make  the 
educational  resources  of  the 
University  accessible  to  all  sectors 
of  the  community,”  says  Virginia 
Gray,  director  of  Continuing 
Education. 

“Building  on  the  University’s  ex- 
perience and  expertise  in  course 
development  and  design,  we  can 
offer  courses  and  programs  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  and  in  a num- 
ber of  formats.” 

This  winter,  selections  range  from 
two  new  general-interest  courses 
— “Plato  on  Love,  Madness  and 
Beauty"  beginning  Jan.  22  and 
“Political  Marketing:  Candidates, 
Campaigns  and  Constituents” 
beginning  Jan.  16  — to  courses 
leading  to  a variety  of  certificates. 

Ten-week  certificate  courses  are 
being  offered  in  “Human  Resour- 
ces Administration,”  “French  II,” 
“Labor/Management  Relations” 
and  “The  Fundamentals  of  Human 
Communication"  beginning  Jan. 
27;  “Labor  Market  Economics,” 

Managing  People  at  Work"  and 
“French  IV”  beginning  Jan.  28; 
“Training  and  Development"  and 
“French  III”  beginning  Jan.  29;  and 
“Finance  and  Accounting  Con- 
cepts,” "Public  Speaking  and 
Presentation  Skills"  and  “French  I” 
beginning  Jan.  30. 

Placement  tests  for  the  French 
courses  are  Jan.  14,  16  and  22. 

Also  being  offered  is  a 13-week 
certificate  course  on  “Fund  Raising 
and  Resource  Development  for  the 
Non-Profit  Sector.”  which  begins 
Jan.  2 1 . Two  certificate  courses  are 
available  by  distance  education  this 
winter  — "The  Fundamentals  of 
Human  Communication”  and 
"Managing  People  at  Work.” 

For  more  information,  call  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 
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Thought  for  the  week 

"The  mediocre  teacher  tells.  The  good  teacher  explains. 
The  superior  teacher  demonstrates.  The  great  teacher 
inspires."  William  Arthur  Ward 


Guelph,  Ontario 
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Roberta  Bondar 


Guelph  takes 
its  place  in 
outer  space 

U of  G will  be  making  its  mark  in 
space  this  month  as  astronaut  and 
OAC  graduate  Roberta  Bondar 
joins  the  crew  of  the  space  shuttle 
Discovery  on  its  Jan.  22  mission. 

Bondar,  who  received  a zoology 
degree  from  Guelph  in  1968  and  an 
honorary  degree  in  1990,  is  the 
Canadian  payload  specialist  on  the 
mission  and  Canada’s  first  woman 
in  space. 

During  the  mission,  she  will  be 
studying  the  effects  of  micro- 
gravity on  materials  processes  and 
living  organisms. 

Bondar  also  holds  a master’s  de- 
gree in  experimental  pathology,  a 
doctorate  in  neurobiology  and  a 
degree  in  medicine. 

Among  the  spectators  at  Ken- 
nedy Space  Centre  in  Florida  for 
the  launch  will  be  President  Brian 
Segal  and  former  U of  G president 
Bill  Winegard,  federal  minister  for 
science.  Also  on  hand  will  be 
retired  horticultural  science 
professor  Charlie  Way  well  and  his 
wife,  Liz,  also  a U of  G graduate, 
and  retired  zoology  professor 
Susan  Corey.  □ 


In  the  green 

When  botany  greenhouse  superintendent  Allan  Anderson  visited  U of  G on  a holiday  from  Scotland  25  years  ago,  little  did  he  know  it  was  the  start 
of  a blooming  career  that  would  earn  him  recognition  around  the  world.  See  story,  page  8.  Phoio  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  university  Communications 


High  energy  use  prompts  conservation  push 


Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

The  use  of  electricity  at  U of  G 
has  got  to  drop,  and  it’s  up  to 
all  of  us  to  help  it  happen. 

That’s  the  message  the  Uni- 
versity’s Energy  Conservation 
Committee  is  sending  across  cam- 
pus in  the  wake  of  the  Ministry  of 
Energy’s  November  an- 
nouncement that  Guelph  is  the 
second-highest  user  of  hydro,  per 
square  metre  of  campus,  of  all 
universities,  colleges  and  boards  of 
education  in  Ontario. 

A ministry  survey  found  that  only 
Lakehead  University  uses  more 
hydro  than  U of  G,  and  most  of  that 
difference  is  due  to  the  harsher 
winter  weather  in  Thunder  Bay. 

The  most  likely  reason  for 
Guelph’s  high  energy  use  is  the 
large  number  of  growth  rooms  and 
cabinets  on  campus,  says  Dave 
Davies  of  Physical  Resources, 
head  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
Committee.  The  growth  rooms, 
used  to  grow  plants,  consume 
hundreds  of  kilowatts  of  electricity 
every  day. 

But  they’re  not  the  only  culprits, 
he  says.  There  are  lots  of  energy 
eaters  across  campus,  and  there’s 
room  for  improvement 
everywhere. 

In  1991/92,  Guelph  budgeted 
$4.9  million  for  electricity.  The 


high  level  of  electricity  use,  com- 
bined with  a forecasted  12-per- 
cent  annual  increase  in  rates  for  the 
next  four  years,  means  energy  will 
make  up  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  the  University's  annual  budget. 

The  ministry  will  be  encouraging 
energy-hungry  institutions  to  cut 
back  by  giving  partial  funding  for 
energy-efficient  projects,  says 
Roger  Jenkins,  head  of  Physical 
Resources.  Guelph  projects  will  be 
supervised  by  the  committee,  but 
everyone  on  campus  will  have  to 
pitch  in  to  help  cut  back  on  energy 
use,  he  says. 

“The  key  is  to  reduce,  reduce, 
reduce,”  says  Davies.  “People 
shouldn’t  ignore  their  small  con- 
tributions, because  they  add  up  to 
a big  contribution.” 

There  is  much  room  for  in- 
dividual effort  to  conserve  energy, 
he  says.  Shutting  off  the  lights  in 
an  empty  room  is  still  a practical 
idea,  as  is  turning  off  the  computer, 
photocopier  or  laser  printer  when 
you’re  not  using  it. 

But  some  University  activities 
are  energy-intensive  by  nature. 
Lights  in  growth  chambers  and 
laboratory  equipment  use  a lot  of 
power,  but  they  can’t  simply  be 
shut  off.  What  can  be  done  here? 

Simply  rescheduling  energy  use 
can  be  one  of  the  biggest  contribu- 
tions people  can  make,  says 


Davies.  Energy  use  on  campus  is 
highest  during  the  afternoon.  Be- 
cause Ontario  Hydro  sets  a rate 
charge  based  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  power  used  in  an  hourly 
period,  the  more  energy  that  is  used 
at  one  time,  the  more  money  it 
costs  the  University. 


Just  boiling  a kettle  of  water  for 
four  cups  of  coffee  at  the  peak 
period,  for  example,  costs  $2.80  in 
electricity,  he  says.  Boiling  that 
same  kettle  during  an  off-peak 
period  costs  less  than  a cent.  Using 
a drip  coffeemaker  uses  about  one- 
Continued  on  page  2 


power  use  for  the  month  was 
highest.  The  difference  between 
the  morning  peak  and  afternoon 
peak  was  155  kilowatts.  If  77 
kilowatts  of  electricity  could  be 
shifted  from  the  afternoon  to  the 


year.  Seventy-seven  kilowatts  is 
equivalent  to  using  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 770  fluorescent  fixtures. 
290  PCs,  90  laser  printers,  45 
photocopiers,  25  growth  cabinets 
or  one  growth  room. 


CIBC  Investing? : 


23  College  St.  W.,  Guelph 

824-6520 


Choose  an  investment 
mix  that's  right  for  you. 

Offered  by  CIBC  Securities  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  CIBC. 


Equity  Funds 
Mortgage  Funds 
U.S.  $ Funds 

♦ Money  Market  Fund 

♦ Bond  Funds 


Get  us  working  for  you! 


<ll> 
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Student 

Speak 

by  Scott 
McNichol 


Senate  seeks  student  nominees 

Nominations  for  student  senators  for  1 992/93  open  Jan. 
27  and  close  Feb.  28  at  4:30  p.m.  The  one-year  Senate 
appointments  run  from  Sept.  1 to  Aug.  31,  1993. 

Senate  is  responsible  for  all  educational  policy  at  U 
of  G and  is  the  University’s  top  academic  governing 
body.  Of  179  members,  33  are  students  — 25  under- 
graduates and  eight  graduate  students.  Senate  meets 
once  a month  from  September  to  June,  but  its  standing 
committees  meet  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Interested  students  can  pick  up  a nomination  form 
from  the  Connection  Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre,  college  deans  and  the  Senate  Office  on  Level 
4 of  the  UC.  For  more  information  or  an  appointment 
to  discuss  Senate  positions  with  the  secretary  of  Senate 
or  a student  senator,  call  Ext.  6758  or  access  the 
student  Senate  conference  on  TCoSy. 

Volunteer  ambassadors  needed 

Volunteers  are  being  sought  to  help  out  with  this  year’s 
student  ambassador  program.  During  winter  break  Feb. 
24  to  March  2,  student  ambassadors  will  go  back  to 
their  old  high  schools  and  discuss  university  life  and 
the  programs  available  at  U of  G. 

“Its  fun  and  it’s  not  a big  commitment,”  says  fourth- 


year  science  student  Wendy  Jolliffe,  who  has  been  a 
student  ambassador  for  the  past  three  years  and  has 
applied  again  this  year.  She  enjoys  sharing  her  ex- 
periences with  high  school  students  who  may  be  nerv- 
ous about  the  transition  to  university. 

Application  deadline  is  Jan.  2 1 . Applications  can  be 
picked  up  from  the  Admissions  office  on  Level  3 of 
the  University  Centre.  For  more  information,  call 
Mary  Haggarty  or  Carla  Bradshaw.  Ext.  8713. 

CSA  briefs 

The  CSA  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  Jan.  1 5 at  5 p.m. 
in  the  Bullring.  One  of  the  topics  up  for  discussion  is 
the  part-time  student  health  plan. 

Fourth-year  student  Pam  Knicley  has  stepped  in  as 
the  CSA  vice-president  for  operations.  She  takes  over 
for  Shawn  Lucas,  whose  term  ended  in  December. 

U of  G will  host  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students’ 
annual  general  meeting  Jan.  18  to  23.  Issues  to  be 
discussed  include  tuition  increases  and  funding,  the 
possibility  of  no  more  student  grants  and  proposed 
government  plans  for  loan  payback.  All  Guelph  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  as  observers. 
For  more  information,  call  external  vice-president 
Suzie  Diamond  at  Ext.  6743. 

International  opportunities 

The  Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute  invites  applica- 
tions for  its  1992  summer  program,  which  sends 
Canadian  students  under  25  to  India  for  eight  to  10 
weeks.  Cost  is  $700.  Application  deadline  is  Jan.  31. 

The  Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
funds  a youth  initiatives  program  that  involves  study 
or  research  in  the  Third  World.  Interested  youth 
groups  or  student  clubs  should  request  guidelines  from 
International  Education  Services  by  Jan.  20. 

For  more  information  on  these  programs,  call  Inter- 
national Education  Services  at  Ext.  6915.  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Teaching  and  learning 
cannot  be  separated 


In  the  letter  entitled  "Learning  is  the 
Ultimate  Goal”  in  the  Dec.  4 issue 
of  At  Guelph,  Prof.  John  Liefeld 
says  he  cannot  “learn  anyone  any- 
thing.” Yet,  during  my  boyhood  in 
Scotland,  I was  told  frequently  that 
I would  be  “learned  a lesson." 

To  many,  this  may  appear  a faulty 
use  of  language.  The  Scots  Diction- 
ary, however,  legitimizes  the  use  of 
“learning”  in  this  way  and  equates 
it  with  teaching.  To  me,  this  sug- 
gests a profound  understanding  of 
the  educational  process,  in  which 
teaching  and  learning  should  not  be 
treated  separately,  but  should  be 
seen  as  parts  of  a continuum. 

I agree  with  Liefeld  that  teaching 
in  the  absence  of  learning  is  not 
effective.  I also  share  with  him  the 
difficulty  of  accurately  assessing 
the  learning  of  my  students  (and 
with  the  precision  of  a number 
grade,  what’s  more).  But  I wonder 
if  we  further  the  cause  of  “learn- 
ing” when  we  dissect  the  process 
into  its  component  parts  and  at- 
tempt to  establish  where  the 
priorities  should  lie? 


I think  not.  Rather,  I return  to  my 
boyhood  use  of  “learning”  and  sug- 
gest we  must  consider  the  process 
as  a whole.  Therefore,  any  activity 
that  effectively  contributes  to  the 
enhancement  of  that  whole  must  be 
encouraged  and  valued. 

Thus,  I find  it  difficult  to  acknow- 
ledge that  searching  for  “a  stand- 
ardized measurement  of  student 
learning  achievement”  should  have 
higher  priority  than  the  develop- 
ment of  good  classroom  techni- 
ques. In  fact,  such  a search  may  do 
much  to  stifle  flexibility  in  the 
“learning”  of  our  students,  a 
flexibility  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  cater  to  their  diverse  learning 
styles. 

Besides,  the  development  of  ef- 
fective standardized  tests  for  stu- 
dent learning  may  not  be  as  simple 
as  Liefeld  implies.  In  the  long  run, 
the  task  may  prove  as  fruitless  as 
the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

Prof.  Alex  L.A.  Middleton 
Department  of  Zoology 


Obituary 

Mary  Katherine  Buyers,  an 
agriculture  pre -veterinary  stu- 
dent, was  killed  over  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  an  acci- 
dent in  Great  Britain.  She  is 
survived  by  her  parents,  a 
brother  and  sister  in  Deep 
River.  □ 
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New  academic  council  takes  the  direct  approach 


U of  G’s  42  chairs  and  directors 
now  have  a direct  pipeline  to  senior 
administration  — and  vice  versa — 
with  the  formation  of  an  Academic 
Council. 

In  the  past,  communication  with 
chairs  and  faculty  has  always  been 
indirectly  through  deans,  who 
meet  regularly  as  the  Vice- 
President’s  Academic  Council. 
Now,  chairs  will  be  able  to  share 
their  ideas  or  concerns  with  ad- 


ministration and,  conversely,  ad- 
ministration will  have  a forum  for 
bringing  information  to  chairs. 

“Chairs  are  directly  involved  in 
applying  most  of  the  policies,” 
says  Pro f.  Carole  Stewart,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
a member  of  the  new  Academic 
Council’s  steering  committee. 
They  are  closest  to  the  faculty,  who 
are  on  the  “front  lines”  when  it 
comes  to  implementing  policy,  she 


says. 

The  University’s  academic  ad- 
ministrators “have  very  different 
perspectives  of  the  world,”  says 
steering  committee  member  Prof. 
Michael  Nightingale,  director  of 
the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

Learning  about  the  nature  of 
scholarship  and  teaching  in  other 
areas  will  be  helpful  in  broadening 
perspectives  and  finding  creative 
solutions  to  University-wide 
problems  “instead  of  just  advocat- 
ing departmental  interests,”  he 
says. 

“The  more  we  all  know  about  the 
other  parts  of  the  University,  the 
better  we'll  understand  how  the 


Energy  Continued  from  page  1 

third  the  electricity  of  a kettle. 

Performing  energy-intensive  ex- 
periments in  the  morning,  when 
demand  is  lower,  instead  of  the 
afternoon  could  save  thousands  of 
dollars  a year,  Davies  says. 

To  get  an  overall  picture  of  U of 
G’s  energy  use  from  hour  to  hour, 
Physical  Resources  is  working 
with  the  Ministry  of  Energy  to  in- 
stall sub-meters  on  hydro  lines  at 
29  points  across  campus.  This  will 
identify  which  buildings  need  to  be 
targeted  first  for  energy-saving 
measures.  Sub-metering  will  also 
allow  the  University  to  see  if  con- 


THE  HAMILTON  SCHOOL  OF 
RADIATION  THERAPY 

Invites  You  to  Join 
An  Exciting  Health  Care  Team 

The  Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
will  train  BSc  students  or  graduates 
in  the  field  of  Radiation  Therapy 
commencing  September  1992. 

Become  part  of  a dynamic  team  of  Health  Care 
Professionals  in  Cancer  Management. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  areas  of  treatment  where 
your  professional  development  becomes  a priority. 
PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

♦ General  Bachelor  of  Science  Credits 
♦ 24  Month  Program 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO: 
School  of  Radiation  Therapy 
Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
71 1 Concession  Street 
Hamilton,  ON  L8V  1C3 
Or  call:  (416)  387-9495,  Ext.  4543 
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Heritage  Language  Classes 

for  children  in  Gr.  1-8 
Hindi,  Punjabi,  Arabic 


Saturday  morning  9:00  - 11:30  a.m.  University  Village  P.S. 

To  register:  Call  Continuing  Education 

836-7281  Ilf 


place  operates  as  a whole  and  what 
its  priorities  should  be,”  says 
Stewart.  “It’s  very  easy  to  settle 
down  in  one’s  little  comer.  The 
less  we  do  of  that  and  the  more  we 
encourage  a broader  under- 
standing, the  better.” 

Chairs  and  directors  will  meet 
with  Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  twice  a semester 
to  discuss  policies,  problems  and 
such  issues  as  enrolment,  tenure 
and  promotion,  quality  of  teaching 
and  future  directions  in  the  context 
of  financial  restraints. 

The  idea  for  an  Academic  Coun- 
cil grew  out  of  the  first  chairs’ 
retreat  organized  by  MacDonald 
last  fall.  □ 


servation  efforts  are  working. 

Other  steps  to  help  reduce  energy 
use  on  campus  are  being  taken  by 
the  committee.  Incandescent  bulbs 
in  the  hallways  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  have  been  replaced  with 
compact  fluorescents,  and  metal 
halide  bulbs  have  replaced  fluores- 
cents  in  workshops  in  the 
Thombrough  Building. 

Fluorescent  fixtures  in  other 
buildings  have  been  marked  with  a 
red  dot  where  lamps  have  been 
removed  and  will  not  be  replaced. 

This  work  is  proceeding  more 
slowly  than  the  committee  would 
like,  Davies  admits,  because  it  is 
labor-intensive.  The  University 
hired  two  co-op  students  from 
Mohawk  College  in  the  fall 
semester,  and  part  of  their  job  was 
to  change  thousands  of  these  bulbs. 
The  job  is  not  made  any  easier 
when  the  expensive  compact 
fluorescent  bulbs  are  stolen  out  of 
the  sockets,  as  happens  occasional- 
ly in  the  MacKinnon  building. 

The  two  factors  that  determine 
hydro  use  are  weather  and  human 
activities,  says  Davies.  “Because 
we  can’t  do  much  about  the 
weather,  we  have  to  look  at  our 
own  actions." 

He  encourages  anyone  with  a 
new  energy-saving  idea  to  submit 
it  to  the  committee.  □ 
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Parental  leave  policies  unlock  career  doors 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

New  parental  leave  policies  at  U of  G give  added 
flexibility  to  faculty  who  want  to  balance  the 
demands  of  family  and  career. 

The  new  policy,  passed  at  the  November 
meeting  of  Board  of  Governors,  outlines  the 
amount  of  paid  and  unpaid  leave  that  parents 
can  take  after  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a child.  It 
replaces  the  previous  policy,  which  was  passed 
in  July  1985. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  policy,  says  Janet 
Kaufman,  employment  and  educational  equity 
director,  is  to  “recognize  that  having  children  is 
a normal  thing,  and  to  help  make  parenthood 
and  a career  in  academe  more  compatible.”  It 
aims  to  ensure  that  the  careers  of  women,  who 
still  carry  a disproportionately  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  child  care,  are  not  adversely 
affected  by  raising  a family,  she  says. 

Female  faculty,  who  have  often  perceived  the 
pursuit  of  tenure  to  be  incompatible  with  start- 
ing a family,  now  have  the  option  of  balancing 
these  two  aspects  during  their  prime  child-bear- 
ing years.  This  flexibility  is  also  available  to 
male  faculty  as  they  seek  an  increasingly  active 
role  in  their  children’s  early  years. 

As  in  the  old  policy,  female  faculty  members 
who  give  birth  will  be  eligible  for  17  weeks  of 
paid  parental  leave,  with  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  covering  part  of  the  costs  and 

Exhibit 
explores 
Woodside 
history 

Past  decades  used  to  come  to  life  in 
the  political  studies  classes  of 
Willson  Woodside,  a professor 
who  had  been  an  eyewitness  to 
many  of  the  world-shaking  events 
of  recent  history.  Now,  a year  after 
his  death,  his  own  remarkable  his- 
tory is  coming  to  life  in  the  U of  G 
Library  with  an  exhibit  from  his 
huge  collection  of  books,  papers 
and  memorabilia. 

Woodside,  who  was  the  foreign 
editor  of  Saturday  Night  magazine 
during  the  Second  World  War  and 
national  director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association,  spent  his  later 
years  at  U of  G,  where  he  taught 
until  1974. 

“Only  in  Canada  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  have  someone  with  as  ex- 
citing and  active  a career  as 
Woodside  remain  relatively  un- 
known,” says  Nancy  Sadek,  head 
of  the  library’s  rare  and  special  col- 
lections. 

Bom  in  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man., 
in  1905,  Woodside  grew  up  in  the 
West,  later  coming  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  study  engineer- 


the  University  contributing  the  remainder 
needed  to  bring  their  salaries  up  to  95  per  cent 
of  normal  earnings.  In  the  new  policy,  however, 
an  adoptive  parent  of  either  sex  is  eligible  for 
the  same  benefit,  as  long  as  that  parent  has 
primary  responsibility  for  care  of  the  child. 

Male  faculty  members  are  now  eligible  for 
five  days  of  paid  leave  to  assist  with  family  care 
at  the  time  of  birth  or  adoption  of  a child.  The 
old  policy  allowed  three  days. 

Under  the  old  maternity  leave  policy,  only 
faculty  who  had  been  employed  for  one  year 
and  1 1 weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  birth  were 
eligible  for  benefits.  This  waiting  period  was 
waived  over  a year  ago. 

Additional  unpaid  parental  leave  is  also  avail- 
able to  both  male  and  female  faculty  for  up  to 
18  weeks.  Unemployment  insurance  may  pay 
benefits  for  up  to  10  weeks  of  this  time. 

When  both  parents  are  faculty  members,  this 
policy  provides  a total  of  53  weeks  of  leave  to 
allow  them  to  care  for  their  child. 

Other  important  aspects  of  the  new  policy 
relate  to  scheduling  of  the  leave  and  tenure 
decisions,  says  Kaufman. 

Probationary  faculty  who  take  leave  will  be 
allowed  to  extend  their  research  time  by  the 
same  period.  Under  the  previous  policy,  re- 
search and  development  time  was  lost  when 
parental  leave  was  taken. 

This  change  is  particularly  important,  she 
says,  because  “probationary  faculty  need  as 


much  time  as  possible  to  establish  their  research 
programs.  They  can’t  afford  to  lose  research 
time  as  a result  of  maternity  leave,  or  they  could 
be  disadvantaged  when  it  comes  to  granting 
tenure.” 

If  the  faculty  member  requests  it,  tenure 
decisions  may  be  postponed  for  one  year  for 
every  period  of  paid  parental  leave  taken.  For 
unpaid  leave,  the  decision  may  be  deferred  for 
a period  equal  to  the  leave. 

Parental  leave  will  also  not  affect  evaluation 
for  time  and  performance  step  salary  increases, 
says  Kaufman.  The  time  taken  in  leave  will 
have  no  impact  on  career  progress,  and  job 
evaluations,  vacation  entitlements,  pension 
plans  and  other  considerations  will  be  based  on 
the  long-term  performance  of  the  faculty  mem- 
ber. 

The  combination  of  these  policies  with  frac- 
tional load  appointments  should  open  more  at- 
tractive career  paths  for  women,  she  says. 

Many  of  the  changes  made  to  the  policy  were 
paralleled  by  similar  changes  in  provincial 
legislation.  "When  the  policy  was  first  dis- 
cussed, it  was  quite  forward-thinking,"  says 
Kaufman.  “Now  it’s  more  a reflection  of  what 
we  would  have  had  to  do  anyway.” 

An  equivalent  parental  leave  policy  for  staff 
members  was  passed  by  the  board  early  in 
1991.0 


Bev  Wemp,  left,  and  Nancy  Sadek  of  the  library  look 
over  some  of  the  materials  in  the  Willson  Woodside 


collection  now  on  display  at  the  library. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


ing.  He  wrote  articles  for  univer- 
sity publications  as  a student,  then 
travelled  throughout  Europe  in  the 
1930s.  Contributing  to  publica- 
tions such  as  Saturday  Night , 
Harper' s,  Reader’ s Digest  and  the 
Star  Weekly,  he  became  known  as 
a specialist  in  German  affairs. 
When  war  broke  out,  he  was 
named  Saturday  Night’s  foreign 
editor  and  began  providing  nightly 
commentary  on  war  news  follow- 
ing Lome  Greene’s  “Voice  of 
Doom”  broadcasts  on  CBC. 

After  the  war,  Woodside  con- 
tinued with  Saturday  Night  until 
1955,  then  began  a new  career  with 
the  UN  Association.  A popular 


speaker,  a tireless  traveller  and  the 
author  of  countless  articles  and  a 
book  entitled  The  University  Ques- 
tion — Who  Should  Go,  Who 
Should  Pay,  he  remained  active 
until  his  death  last  year. 

The  library’s  Woodside  collec- 
tion includes  his  library,  resource 
materials,  publications,  travel 
memorabilia  and  other  items  relat- 
ing to  his  life.  There  are  several 
tapes  of  his  more  famous  war 
broadcasts,  including  on-site 
reporting  of  battles,  the  Allied 
bombing  of  Germany  and  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  1945.  There 
is  also  a unique  collection  of  Karsh 
photographs  of  people  such  as  J. 


Edgar  Hoover  and  Anthony  Eden, 
the  result  of  Woodside’s  friendship 
with  the  renowned  photographer. 

“The  collection  represents  a 
unique  resource  of  primary 
materials  for  anyone  researching 
the  cataclysmic  events  of  this  cen- 
tury,” says  Sadek.  “It  awaits  the 
biographer  who  can  try  to  capture 
the  life  and  times  of  one  of  the 
University’s  most  colorful  per- 
sonalities.” 

An  exhibit  of  some  materials 
from  the  collection  is  on  view  in 
the  library's  Wellington  County 
Room  until  the  end  of  January.  □ 


Staff  association  names  1992  executive 


The  U of  G Staff  Association 
moves  into  the  new  year  with  a new 
executive  at  the  helm. 

At  the  association’s  annual 
general  meeting,  Diane  Boyd  of 
the  library  was  elected  president, 
replacing  outgoing  Alan  Miller  of 
the  School  of  Engineering. 

Other  members  of  the  executive 
are  grievance  officer  Mark  Evans, 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science;  first  vice-president 
Robert  Frank,  Zoology;  second 
vice-president  (external)  Sheila 
Trainer,  Zoology;  recording 
secretary  Heather  Watson,  Univer- 
sity Bookstore;  and  secretary/ 
treasurer  Eunice  Cummings,  Bio- 


medical Sciences.  Members-at- 
large  are  Hume  Porteous,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital,  and  Dave 
Robinson,  Biomedical  Sciences. 

Boyd  was  a member  of  the  team 
that  negotiated  the  latest  UGSA 
contract  and  believes  her  ex- 
perience will  be  helpful  in  her  one- 
year  term  as  president. 

The  staff  association,  like  the  rest 
of  the  University,  will  be  facing 
budget  concerns,  she  says.  The 
association’s  two-year  contract 
does  not  run  out  until  July  1993, 
and  its  second  year  calls  for  only  a 
cost-of-living  increase. 

“We  think  that’s  a fair  increase,” 
says  Boyd.  "It  doesn’t  move  us 


ahead,  but  it  also  doesn't  put  an 
added  hardship  on  our  members, 
most  of  whom  are  female  and  earn 
less  than  $30,000  a year." 

Providing  information  to  the  task 
force  on  pensions  is  also  important 
to  the  UGSA,  she  says,  because 
many  of  its  more  than  900  mem- 
bers “don 't  have  a lot  of  disposable 
income  for  RRSP  contributions” 
and  will  be  depending  heavily  on 
their  pension  plans  to  support  them 
after  retirement. 

In  addition,  the  association  will 
be  involved  in  maintaining  pay 
equity  at  the  University  and  work- 
ing toward  achieving  employment 
equity  in  the  workplace,  she  says. 


UGSA  president  Diane  Boyd 


Iona  Campagnolo 


Campagnolo 
to  lecture 
on  choices 

Former  federal  cabinet  minister 
Iona  Campagnolo  will  speak  on 
campus  Jan.  20  as  part  of  the 
women’s  studies  lecture  series.  She 
will  discuss  “Public  Justice/Private 
Happiness:  Must  Women 

Choose?”  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre. 

Campagnolo  is  currently  serving 
as  commissioner  on  a non-govem- 
ment  citizens’  inquiry  into  peace 
and  security.  She  is  a popular 
public  speaker  and  appears  fre- 
quently on  the  PBS  television 
show  The  Editors,  which  provides 
a trans-border  perspective  on 
Canada-U.S.  relations. 

Campagnolo  was  First  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1 974  and  was  named 
to  Trudeau’s  cabinet  in  1976. 

The  free  lecture  is  sponsored  by 
the  women's  studies  program,  with 
support  from  the  departments  of 
political  studies  and  sociology  and 
anthropology.  Organizers  hope  the 
lecture  series  will  become  an  an- 
nual event.  □ 


Province  boosts 
centre  support 

The  Ontario  government  will  ex- 
tend its  support  to  the  seven  centres 
of  excellence  at  provincial  univer- 
sities over  the  next  five  years. 

The  government  had  originally 
planned  to  close  the  centres  at  the 
end  of  1992,  but  is  giving  extra 
support  to  show  its  commitment  to 
the  economic  recovery  of  Ontario, 
says  Ed  Philip,  minister  of  in- 
dustry, trade  and  technology.  The 
government  must  encourage  top- 
notch  research  and  development  in 
Ontario  or  risk  compromising  fu- 
ture economic  growth,  he  says. 

The  amount  of  funding  for  the 
centres  will  be  announced  after  a 
review  of  each  centre’s  needs. 

Established  in  1988,  the  centres 
were  designed  to  stimulate  in- 
dustrial research,  train  post- 
graduate researchers  and  en- 
courage the  transfer  of  technology 
to  industry.  They  employ  more 
than  3,000  scientists  and  graduate 
researchers,  and  are  involved  in 
projects  with  more  than  700  On- 
tario-based corporations. 

The  seven  centres  are: 

■ Ontario  Laser  and  Lightwave 
Research  Centre,  Toronto; 

■ Waterloo  Centre  for  Ground- 
water  Research,  Waterloo; 

■ Telecommunications  Research 
Institute  of  Ontario.  Kanata; 

i Information  Technology  Re- 
search Centre.  Toronto; 
i Manufacturing  Research  Centre 
of  Ontario,  Oakville; 
l Ontario  Centre  for  Materials  Re- 
search, Kingston;  and 
i Institute  for  Space  and  Ter- 
restrial Science,  Toronto.  □ 
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Office  of  Research  offers  faculty  one-stop  shopping 


This  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  articles 
aimed  at  familiarizing  the  University 
community  with  departmental  and 
unit  changes  that  have  resulted  from 
phases  1 and  2 of  the  internal  review. 

by  Owen  Roberls 

Office  of  Research 

Uof  G has  a goal  of  becoming 
the  leading  research-inten- 
sive university  in  Canada.  To  help 
reach  that  goal,  the  Office  of  Re- 
search provides  and  promotes 
leadership  and  initiative,  service, 
policy  development,  generation  of 
resources,  and  profile  and  aware- 
ness. 

The  U of  G research  enterprise 
involves  students,  faculty  and  staff 
in  research  and  innovation  aimed 
at  gleaning  new  knowledge  and 
solving  pressing  problems.  The 
Office  of  Research  exists  to  help 
make  the  research  process  happen 
and  to  foster  an  internal  infrastruc- 
ture conducive  to  innovation. 

In  line  with  that  mandate.  Phase 
2 of  the  internal  review  recom- 
mended that  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative research  services  on 
campus  be  consolidated  and  ex- 
panded in  the  Office  of  Research, 
to  better  serve  researchers  as  a one- 
stop  financial  shop  and  promote 
better  control  and  management  of 
the  growing  research  funds  coming 
into  the  University. 


The  office  has  created  new  dis- 
play areas  for  the  170  research 
sponsorships  available  through 
funding  agencies  like  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  and  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council. 

The  revamped  sponsor  informa- 
tion effort  is  aimed  at  increasing 


research  project  applications,  par- 
ticularly in  the  social  sciences,  an 
area  where  U of  G is  in  a good 
position  to  gain  new  support, 
Marsh  says. 

Guelph  faculty  are  becoming 
more  successful  at  attracting  social 
science  and  humanities  research 
funding,  he  says,  and  the  funding 
agencies  are  now  beginning  to 


recognize  those  disciplines  here. 

Maintaining  that  pattern  requires 
keeping  faculty  informed  about 
what’s  available,  says  Marsh.  Re- 
search Services  regularly  publish- 
es a circular  for  faculty  called  Re- 
search News,  covering  items  like 
new  funding  opportunities  and 
closing  dates  for  existing  funding 
competitions. 


That  effort  is  being  enhanced  by 
the  creation  of  a new  circular 
called  Research  Information  Up- 
date, appearing  under  the  Re- 
search magazine  banner,  which 
will  be  a targeted,  in-depth  ex- 
planation of  strategically  sig- 
nificant funding  programs  and  op- 
portunities. 


Office  of  Research  staff,  seated  from  left,  are  Jim  Mahone,  Jeff  Schieck, 
Alice  Fraser,  Kathleen  Cummins,  Maureen  Drescher,  Chris  Ostrovski  and 
Doris  Stalhbaum.  In  back  are  are  Cliona  Reeves,  Wayne  Marsh,  Judy 
O'Donnell,  Annette  Clarke,  Karen  Varney,  Joan  Cascio,  Angela  Vuk, 


Maura  O'Donnell,  Julie  Gigante,  Barbara  Leachman,  Sherry  MacKay, 
Larry  Milligan  and  Brian  Cox.  Absent:  Ruthanne  Finnigan,  Owen  Roberts 
and  George  Robinson. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 


Research  stations  come  under  collective  management 


Agricultural,  food  and  rural  studies  programs  at 
U of  G — already  estimated  to  be  a quarter-bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year  enterprise  involving  more 
than  400  faculty  and  800  staff  — are  growing 
even  more  in  scope. 

These  programs  are  further  bolstered  by  the 
$60-million  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (OMAF)  research  station  complex 
and  the  $34.5-million  research  agreement  be- 
tween OMAF  and  the  University. 

U of  G is  recognized  as  an  international  leader 
in  agrifood  research,  sparking  the  name  change 
of  University/OM  AF  Programs  to  Agrifood  an-i 
Rural  Programs.  Program  director  Jim  Mahone 
manages  the  OMAF  agreement,  while  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  agrifood  and  rural 
programs  and  networks,  especially  the  Food 


Network. 

In  addition,  both  Research  Station  Operations 
(RSO),  under  the  management  of  George 
Robinson,  and  Animal-Care  Services,  under 
Prof.  Denna  Benn,  will  be  part  of  Mahone’s 
operation,  as  will  the  Equine  Research  Centre 
(ERC)  and  The  Arboretum. 

The  OMAF-owned,  University-managed  re- 
search stations  have  undergone  major  growth  in 
the  last  five  years  with  the  addition  of  an 
aquaculture  station  at  Alma,  a veterinary  re- 
search station  at  Ponsonby  and  a crop  science 
station  at  Woodstock. 

Significant  land  acquisition  at  Elora,  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  dairy  heifer  unit  and  renovations 
for  embryo  transfer  work  have  enhanced  pos- 
sibilities for  researchers,  but  have  also  placed 


additional  demands  on  the  system,  says 
Mahone. 

Similarly,  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute,  the 
agroforestry  research  unit  located  at  the  Guelph 
Research  Station  and  the  ERC  will  offer  new 
challenges  and  put  new  pressures  on  resources, 
he  says. 

The  net  result  of  this  activity  has  been  the  need 
to  downsize  the  entire  RSO  system  from  a col- 
lection of  individual  units  independently 
operating  without  common  management  to  an 
organization  where  a collective  sense  of  cor- 
porate responsibility  is  achieved,  says  Mahone. 
To  make  this  happen,  two  committees  have 
been  established  — an  RSO  policy  and  resource 
allocation  committee  and  an  RSO  implementa- 
tion committee.  □ 


New  advisory  council  fosters  collaboration  across  campus 


Financial  unit 

This  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  creation  of  a Research  Finan- 
cial Services  unit,  managed  by  Jeff 
Schieck.  The  unit  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  financial  policies  and 
procedures  are  followed  and  sup- 
ported, and  for  providing  timely, 
accessible  and  understandable 
financial  information  to  faculty, 
administration  and  sponsors.  Its 
role  is  also  to  provide  an  open  and 
clear  audit  trail  that  stands  up  to 
internal  and  external  scrutiny,  says 
Schieck. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  eliminate 
overspending  on  grants  and  con- 
tracts, computerize  all  reporting, 
increase  use  of  on-line  financial 
reporting  and  simplify  financial 
data  to  provide  accurate,  clear  and 
concise  financial  information  to  all 
users,  he  says. 

Other  changes  include  consolida- 
tion of  the  research  trust  account- 
ing group  (Kathleen  Cummins  and 
Doris  Stahlbaum),  which  has  relo- 
cated from  the  University  Centre  to 
the  second  floor  of  the  Reynolds 
Building,  and  relocation  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs’ 
contract  administration  function 
(Alice  Fraser). 

Research  Services 

The  new  employees  and  posi- 
tions are  all  part  of  Research  Ser- 
vices, which  is  directed  by  Wayne 
Marsh.  Others  dedicated  to  re- 
search services  include  secretary 
Joan  Cascio,  contracts  officer 
Barbara  Leachman,  grants  officer 
Annette  Clarke  and  financial  of- 
ficer Maura  O’Donnell. 

A priority  for  Research  Services 
is  making  research  sponsor  infor- 
mation available  to  faculty,  says 
Marsh.  The  information  system 
has  steadily  improved  since  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  moved  from  its 
cramped  location  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  University  Centre  two 
years  ago  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
Reynolds  Building,  he  says. 


Staying  closely  connected  to  facul- 
ty is  a necessity  for  successful  re- 
search leadership,  and  that’s  the 
main  motivation  behind  the  new 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Vice- 
President,  Research  (ACVR). 

Made  up  of  research  leaders  from 
across  campus,  the  13-member 
group  grew  out  of  a task  force  es- 
tablished in  conjunction  with  the 
vice-presidency  for  research  to 
help  set  the  guidelines  for  a formal- 
ized research  advisory  council. 

The  group  will  address  and  report 
on  issues  and  directions  central  to 
the  University’s  goal  of  being  the 
country’s  top  research-intensive 
educational  institution.  It  will  ad- 
vise the  vice-president  for  research 
on  matters  such  as  the  inventions 
policy,  equipment  needs  and  in- 
frastructure support,  the  commer- 
cialization of  technologies,  the 
identification  and  pursuit  of  major 
initiatives,  and  methods  of  recog- 
nizing faculty  for  collaborative 
study. 

“It’s  an  advisory  connection 
that’s  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Research,”  says  Vice- 
President  for  Research  Larry 


Milligan,  chair  of  the  group.  “The 
members  are  citizens  of  the 
University  with  a broad  scope  and 
knowledge  base  of  the  institutional 
responsibility  of  research." 

One  of  ACVR’s  first  accomplish- 
ments  is  the  creation  of  the 
University’s  first  business  plan  for 
collaborative  research  and 
development. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  initiate, 
support  and  co-ordinate  collabora- 
tive research  and  technology  trans- 
fer that  will  have  a major  impact  on 
economic  prosperity  and  social 
development  in  Canada  and  inter- 
nationally. It  is  being  co-ordinated 
by  Brian  Cox,  director  of  Col- 
laborative Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  Milligan  and  Cox, 
members  of  the  advisory  council 
are:  Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science;  Prof.  Derek  Bewley, 
Botany;  Prof.  Norman  Gibbins, 
Microbiology;  Prof.  Bryan  Henry, 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Jim 
Mahone,  director  of  Agrifood  and 
Rural  Programs;  Wayne  Marsh, 


director  of  Research  Services; 
Prof.  Anne  Martin  Matthews, 
director  of  the  Gerontology  Re- 
search Centre;  OAC  Dean  Rob 
McLaughlin;  OVC  Dean  Ole 
Nielsen;  Graduate  Studies  Dean 


Doug  Ormrod;  Prof.  Connie 
Rooke,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature; 
and  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology.  □ 


Deadline  dates 


Applications  are  due  Jan.  24  for: 

■ NSERC’s  targeted  under- 
graduate student  research 
award  for  women; 

■ Renewals  of  SSHRC 
postdoctoral  fellowships; 
and 

■ Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  fellowships. 

Due  Feb.  1 are  applications  for: 

■ Cancer  Research  Society, 
Inc.,  operating  grants  and  fel- 
lowships; 

■ Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  student  summer  fel- 
lowship; 

■ The  Manning  Awards  Foun- 
dation's recognition  awards 
for  people  who  have  created 


and  promoted  in  an  outstand- 
ing way  a new  concept,  pro- 
cess or  product  that  benefits 
Canada. 

Due  Feb.  9 are  applications  for: 

■ Spina  Bifida  Association  of 
Canada  research  grants. 

Due  Feb.  23  are  applications  for; 

■ Ontario  Turfgrass  Research 
Foundation  grants; 

■ Australian  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Science  and  En- 
gineering fellowships;  and 

■ the  Royal  Bank  Award  to  an 
outstanding  Canadian  who 
has  contributed  significantly 
to  human  welfare  and  the 
common  good.  □ 
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Research  news 


Funding  runs  dry 
for  IJRIF  program 


English  professor  gets  V.S.  grant 
to  study  Roosevelt’s  guide  series 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Time  has  run  out  early  for  the 
University  Research  Incentive 
Fund  (URIF). 

The  provincial  program’s  man- 
date was  to  expire  March  3 1 , and  a 
review  was  under  way  to  deter- 
mine its  future.  But  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  an- 
nounced Christmas  Eve  that 
awards  from  the  December  URIF 
competition  had  depleted  the 
program’s  funds. 

The  next  project  competition, 
with  an  original  deadline  of  Jan. 
3 1 , has  been  cancelled. 

Encourage  co-operation 

The  program  was  set  up  to  en- 
courage co-operative  research  ven- 
tures between  universities  and  in- 
dustry by  matching  private-sector 
contributions  committed  to  univer- 
sity-based contract  research.  Since 
the  program  started  in  1984,  the 
province  has  allocated  more  than 
$51  million  to  it. 

At  U of  G,  URIF  has  matched 
$2.2  million  from  industrial  spon- 
sors such  as  Monsanto,  Cyanamid, 
White  Rose  Nurseries,  Digital 
Equipment,  King  Agro  and 
Hoescht. 

Cancellation  of  the  fund  caught 
the  research  community  by 
surprise.  All  indications  were  that 
the  program  would  continue  until 
its  mandate  expired,  says  Barbara 
Leachman,  Office  of  Research 
contracts  officer  responsible  for 
URIF  applications.  “The  URIF 
secretariat  assured  us  several  times 
that  money  was  in  place  for  the 
next  competition,"  she  says. 


Accordingly,  several  U of  G re- 
searchers were  gearing  up  for  the 
January  competition.  When  the 
program  was  discontinued,  they 
were  contacted  immediately  by 
Office  of  Research  staff. 

Disappointed  by  notice 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent for  research,  says  he's  disap- 
pointed by  the  cancellation  notice. 
"Industry  and  faculty  who  worked 
towards  the  deadline  date  and  then 
saw  it  evaporate  may  have 
tempered  enthusiasm  about  doing 
it  again,”  he  says. 

Still,  he  remains  hopeful  and  sup- 
portive of  the  funding  program. 

“In  recent  years,  URIF  has  been 
a very  effective  vehicle  for  linking 
university  research  and  industry  in 
Ontario.  You  could  argue  that  the 
exhausting  of  its  resources  is  a 
reflection  of  its  popularity.” 

In  light  of  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding provincial  funding 
programs  in  general,  Milligan  is 
concerned  about  URIF’s  future. 

Possible  demise 

“I  desperately  hope  this  early  ex- 
piration doesn’t  signal  the  demise 
of  URIF,"  he  says.  “That  would  be 
contrary  to  Ontario’s  and  Canada’s 
need  to  participate  in  research  and 
the  creation  and  use  of  new 
knowledge  to  generate  wealth  and 
employment  and  improve  our 
quality  of  life.” 

Consultants  have  reviewed  URIF 
and  reported  their  findings  to  the 
province.  MCU  has  not  indicated 
when  it  will  announce  whether  the 
program  will  be  continued.  □ 


by  John  Bastin 

Office  of  Research 

A Canadian  has  won  support  to 
evaluate  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious and  unprecedented  acts  of 
cultural  intervention  by  any  U.S. 
government  — President  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  American  guide 
series. 

Prof.  Christine  Bold,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  an  expert 
in  American  literature,  is  one  of 
four  Canadians  receiving  U.S.  Em- 
bassy American  studies  grants  this 
year. 

Bold’s  grant  will  contribute  to  the 
production  of  her  book  Mapping 
Out  America,  1935-1943,  a com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  land- 
mark American  guide  series. 
Under  the  aegis  of  Roosevelt’s 
Works  Progress  Administration, 
6,600  unemployed  writers  — 
many  of  whom  went  on  to  become 
successful  authors  — were  hired  to 
create  the  first  indigenous 
guidebooks  for  every  state,  most 
regions  and  many  cities,  towns  and 
villages  across  the  United  States. 

Although  the  resulting  400 
guidebooks  were  welcomed  in 
their  time  as  evidence  of  the 
country’s  wealth  and  diversity, 
they  have  not  since  been  exposed 
to  the  scrutiny  that  Bold’s  research 
entails. 

“There  has  been  no  sustained 
analysis  of  this  very  important  col- 
lection of  American  writing,  no  ex- 
ploration  of  the  authors  and 
ideologies  involved  in  its  making, 
no  informed  interrogation  of  its 
rhetoric,"  she  says. 

The  catalogue  of  writers  par- 
ticipating in  the  project  who  later 
came  into  their  own  as  authors  is 
extensive.  They  include  Saul 
Bellow.  John  Cheever,  Ralph 
Ellison,  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Tillie 
Olsen,  Edward  Dahlberg,  Richard 
Wright,  Jack  Conroy,  Nelson 


Prof.  Christine  Bold  displays  two  of  the  books  from  the  American  guide 
series  she  is  evaluating.  Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 


Algren  and  Meridel  LeSueur. 

Adopting  a standard  geographi- 
cal scheme  of  the  period.  Bold  has 
selected  states  from  each  major 
region  as  sites  for  exploration: 
Massachusetts  (New  England); 
Missouri  (Midwest);  Idaho  (West); 
California  (West  Coast);  New 
Mexico  (Southwest);  and  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
(South).  She  has  also  chosen  three 
urban  centres  — New  York  City. 
Chicago  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Bold’s  book  will  assess  the 
American  guide  series  as  an  agent 
in  building  American  nationalism 
and  regionalism,  and  as  a con- 
tributor to  the  country’s  develop- 
ing literary  culture.  It  will  also  ex- 
plore the  guidebooks’  repre- 
sentation of  gender,  race  and  class, 
their  classification  of  knowledge 
and  their  social  construction  of  the 
American  landscape. 

Bold,  who  has  been  working  on 
the  project  for  the  past  three  years, 
is  the  author  of  Selling  the  Wild 


West:  Popular  Western  Fiction, 
I860  to  I960,  as  well  as  several 
essays  on  the  American  guide 
series.  Later  this  year,  she  will  be- 
come co-editor  of  The  Canadian 
Review  of  American  Studies. 

Her  current  research  is  supported 
by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  and 
a U of  G new-faculty  grant.  O 

Research  support 

The  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada  is  accepting  ap- 
plications lor  research  grants  in 
fields  relevant  to  ALS.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  Jan.  31,  1992. 

Laidlaw  Fellowships  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Law  are  open  to 
doctoral  students  pursuing  an  in- 
terdisciplinary perspective  in  law. 
Applications  are  due  Feb.  I . 

For  more  information  on  these 
programs,  call  the  Office  of  Re- 
search at  Ext.  6927.  □ 


Lifelong  environmentalist  named  to  stewardship  centre 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

The  Boy  Scouts,  Pollution 
Probe  and  the  Federation  of 
Ontario  Naturalists  all  have  one 
thing  in  common  — an  alumnus 
named  Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  the 
new  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Land  and  Water  Stewardship. 

Lifelong  environmentalist  Hilts, 
a 13-year  U of  G faculty  veteran, 
received  the  appointment  just 
before  Christmas.  At  the  same 
time,  the  centre,  formerly  known 
as  the  Centre  for  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation,  officially  adopted  a 
new  moniker. 

“The  previous  name  suggested 
the  centre  was  mainly  interested 
in  preserving  agricultural  soil  and 
understanding  the  effects  of 
agriculture  on  the  water  supply,” 
says  OAC  Dean  Rob 
McLaughlin.  "There’s  been  a 
realization  that  a more  holistic  ap- 
proach is  necessary,  because 
agriculture  is  just  one  component 
of  land  and  water  stewardship  and 
sustainability,  so  the  name  and  the 
focus  of  the  centre  have  been  ad- 
justed accordingly.” 

Hilts  has  a joint  appointment 
with  the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science  and  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Rural  Planning  and 


Prof.  Stewart  Hilts 


Development.  He  joined  U of  G in 
1 979,  after  teaching  for  four  years 
at  his  undergraduate  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. 

While  pursuing  his  geography 
degree  there.  Hilts  gained 
notoriety  as  one  of  the  insti- 
tution’s first  and  most  active  en- 
vironmentalists. It  was  a new  era 
of  student  activism  and,  en- 
couraged by  the  student  council, 
undergraduates  were  developing 
and  teaching  courses  to  each  other 
in  areas  they  thought  were  lacking 
in  the  normal  curriculum. 


The  exercise  was  coined  “The 
Charlie  Brown  University,”  and 
Hilts  offered  a course  on  environ- 
mental issues.  The  course  regular- 
ly attracted  20  to  30  students  and 
led  to  both  the  development  of 
new,  formalized  courses  in  en- 
vironmental studies  at  UWO  and 
the  formation  of  a London  chapter 
of  Pollution  Probe. 

Simultaneously,  Hilts  was  be- 
coming active  with  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  Hearings 
for  Lake  Erie.  At  that  time,  he 
recalls,  Lake  Erie  was  believed  to 
be  dead.  He  participated  in  the 
hearings  and  made  a widely 
quoted  presentation  reinforcing 
the  urgency  to  take  action  to 
revive  the  lake.  He  berated  the  IJC 
for  handing  the  younger  genera- 
tion a legacy  of  environmental 
problems. 

For  Hilts,  interest  in  the  environ- 
ment was  a way  of  life,  not  a fad. 
His  parents  were  avid  naturalists 
who  introduced  him  to  everything 
from  bird  watching  to  plant  iden- 
tification. Outdoor  activities  as  a 
Boy  Scout  kept  his  enthusiasm 
high.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  attended 
the  first  weekend  trip  with  the 
Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists 
to  the  Bruce  Peninsula. 

Provincial  environmental  ex- 
perts participated  in  the  outing; 


rubbing  elbows  with  them  further 
piqued  Hilts’s  interest  in  the 
natural  surroundings.  He  would 
eventually  go  on  to  serve  a five- 
year  term  as  chair  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Ontario  Naturalists'  nature 
reserves  committee  and  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Guelph 
Field  Naturalists. 

Hilts  believes  confrontation  and 
imposition  have  been  the  failings 
of  environmentalism.  Steward- 
ship has  a much  greater  chance  of 
success  if  it  is  voluntary  and  co- 
operative, he  says.  This  belief  led 
him  to  develop  a popular  program 
of  private  stewardship  that  is 
credited  with  helping  to  conserve 
almost  20,000  acres  of  land  in 
southwestern  Ontario  over  the 
past  six  years.  His  tactic  is  to  con- 
tact individual  landowners  and 
work  with  them  to  identify  areas 
of  their  property  that  can  be 
preserved. 

“They  like  the  fact  that  I’m  not  a 
government  official  trying  to  tell 
them  they  have  to  preserve  some 
portion  of  their  land,”  he  says. 
“They  feel  more  a part  of  the 
process.” 

Hilts  says  he’ll  bring  this  con- 
ciliatory approach  to  his  work 
with  the  centre.  “It’s  necessary  for 
the  natural  and  the  social  sciences 
to  work  together.  Those  who  think 


we  can  resolve  environmental 
problems  with  only  biology  and 
physical  science  or  with  only  so- 
cial sciences  are  wrong.” 

This  approach  is  reflected  in  the 
work  Hills  did  to  co-ordinate  de- 
velopment of  both  the  Uni- 
versity’s recently  approved  B.Sc. 
in  environmental  sciences  and  the 
new  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences. 

With  a soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion information  bureau  now  firm- 
ly established  within  the  centre, 
he  wants  the  centre’s  focus  to  ex- 
pand beyond  its  previous  em- 
phasis on  information  and  con- 
centrate instead  on  policy 
development. 

He  also  plans  to  continue  work- 
ing with  private  landowners,  run- 
ning developmental  workshops 
and  seminars  for  them  and  for 
professionals  interested  in  sus- 
tainability and  stewardship. 

Hilts  believes  the  accent  on 
policy  making  will  complement 
the  centre’s  integrated  approach 
to  resource  management. 

“The  centre  characterizes  my 
work  because  it  encompasses 
both  an  ecological  and  a social 
side  of  soil  and  water  steward- 
ship." □ 
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Continuing  education 


Marketing  skills  key  to  political  success 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Nintendo  entertainment  system,  ac- 
cessories plus  games;  Swiss  army 
knife.  836-6874. 


Child's  cross-country  ski  set,  size  1 0, 
like  new,  Ext.  8186. 


1 986  Chevrolet  Cavalier  wagon,  cer- 
tified, new  tires;  queen-size  or- 
thopedic mattress,  one  year  old; 
three  IKEA  wicker  armchairs, 
Philippe,  Ext.  8347  or  837-3571 
evenings. 

Barzotti  kitchen  cupboards,  wood 
finish,  824-8178  between  5 and  6:30 
p.m. 


1986  Mazda  323  LZ  three-door 
hatchback,  five-speed,  AM/FM  cas- 
sette. 763-7338. 


Boy's  Supreme  Bauer  100  skates, 
size  5 1/2,  Ext.  3044  or  822-0289 


For  rent 


Upstairs  of  home  near  Stone  Road 
Mall,  three  bedrooms,  room  for  two 
cars,  washer  and  dryer,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $800  a month  plus 
utilities.  Brenda,  763-5670,  or 
Gordon,  Ext.  4465. 


Three-bedroom  house,  eight-minute 
walk  to  campus,  dishwasher,  ap- 
pliances, garage,  fireplace,  $950  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available  mid- 
January,  822-4398. 

Large  farmhouse  for  mature  female 
to  share,  two  large  pnvate  rooms  plus 
share  rest  of  house  with  one  other 


female,  15  minutes  from  campus, 
available  immediately,  $412.50  a 
month,  including  hydro  and  laundry, 
658-0007. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  to  share, 
near  downtown,  $325  a month  plus 
utilities,  Carl,  Ext.  6712  or  824-6357 
evenings. 

Large  bedroom  in  new  country  home, 
15-minute  drive  from  campus, 
laundry  facilities,  rest  of  home  shared 
with  one  female,  leave  message  at 
740-9623. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house,  15- 
mmute  walk  from  campus,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $1 10  a month  plus 
utilities,  available  May  or  June  1 for 
six  to  12  months,  824-5865. 


Spacious  apartment  in  private  home 
for  professional  female,  references 
required,  Joan,  Ext.  3082. 


Available 


Electric  guitar  lessons,  beginner  to 
adult,  Sugarbush  area,  with  musician 
who  has  toured  Europe,  opening  for 
Duran  Duran  and  Robert  Palmer, 
Alix,  763-7195. 


Wanted 


Juicer,  dining  room  chairs,  Ext.  3044 
or  822-0289. 


"Classifieds”  is  a free  service 
available  to  staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  2592. 


What  does  it  take  to  turn  a candidate 
into  a winner?  What  do  corpora- 
tions and  politicians  have  in  com- 
mon? The  answer  to  both  questions 
is  marketing  skills. 

Successful  candidates  and  their 
organizers  understand  that  to  win 
votes  they  need  marketing  skills  to 
determine  the  mood  of  the  people, 
and  to  package  and  present  their 
“product”  effectively. 

“Political  Marketing:  Can- 


In  today's  economic  climate,  fund 
raising  and  resource  development 
are  challenges  for  non-profit  or- 
ganizations. More  than  ever,  it’s 
important  for  these  organizations  to 
make  the  best  use  of  voluntary  sup- 
port through  the  effective  develop- 
ment of  a fund-raising  portfolio. 

To  help  them  do  that,  Continuing 
Education  is  offering  the  course 
“Fund  Raising  and  Resource 
Development  for  the  Non-Profit 
Sector.”  Available  as  part  of  a na- 


didates.  Campaigns  and  Con- 
stituents,” a new  continuing  educa- 
tion course  at  U of  G,  provides  a 
practical  framework  for  marketing 
a political  candidate  from  nomina- 
tion to  election  victory. 

Offered  on  12  Thursdays  begin- 
ning Jan.  16,  this  course  will 
benefit  candidates,  would-be  can- 
didates, campaign  organizers  and 
volunteers,  special-interest  repre- 
sentatives and  members  of  ad- 


tional  certificate  program  in  volun- 
tary and  non-profit-sector  manage- 
ment, the  course  runs  for  13  Tues- 
days beginning  Jan.  21. 

Instructor  is  Penelope  Burk, 
president  of  Burk  and  Associates, 
a fund-raising  and  agency- 
management  consulting  firm 
whose  major  clients  include  On- 
tario Place  and  the  Design  Ex- 
change. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Karen  Maki  at  Ext. 


vocacy  groups.  Instructor  is  Prof. 
Clifford  Hurt,  Consumer  Studies. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Remo  Petrongolo  in 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext. 
3064.  □ 

Plato  revisited 

Although  Greek  philosopher  Plato 
has  profoundly  influenced  Western 
civilization,  few  people  have  ac- 
tually read  his  writings.  For  people 
who  are  curious  about  philosophy 
in  general  and  Plato  in  particular. 
Continuing  Education  is  offering 
the  evening  course  “Plato  ...  on 
Love,  Madness  and  Beauty.” 

Running  for  eight  Wednesdays 
beginning  Jan.  22,  the  course  is 
designed  for  non-specialists  and 
explores  Plato’s  thoughts  on  love 
and  esthetics,  knowledge,  reality, 
ethics  and  politics. 

Participants  will  be  asked  to  read 
Phaedrus  and  Symposium , two 
brief  dialogues  by  Plato. 

To  register,  call  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 
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Fund-raising  skills  explored 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 
Stir  Fried  Pork 
Stir  Fried  Chicken 
Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
Octoberfest  Sausage 
Roast  Chicken 
Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
Seafood  Casserole 
Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
Breakfast  Sausages 
Potatoes  O'Brien 


Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
Pate  de  la  Maison 
Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 
Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
Sliced  Festival  Ham 
Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
International  Cheese  Board 
Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 
Chocolate  Mousse 
Various  Tow  Cal”  Desserts 
Brownies 
Fruit  Pies 


Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 
Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
Excellent  Service 
Great  Value 
Pleasant  Atmosphere 


the  College  INN 


Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1240 


The  final  examination  of  Shen  Lu, 
Land  Resource  Science,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  Jan.  16  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Room  038  of  the  Richards  Build- 
ing. The  thesis  is  “Efficiency  of 
Phosphorus  Placement  and  its  Ef- 
fect on  VA  Mycorrhizal  Develop- 
ment in  Field-Grown  Maize  (Zea 
mays  L.)  in  Early  Growth  Stages." 
Lu’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Murray  Miller. 

The  final  examination  of  Mark 
Cortiula,  History,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Jan.  17  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  261  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building.  The 
thesis  is  "The  Social  Transforma- 
tion of  the  Hospital  in  Late  Vic- 
torian Hamilton.”  Cortiula’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Gil  Stelter. 

The  final  examination  of  John 
Deen,  Population  Medicine,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  Jan.  20  at  9 a.m.  in  OVC 
building  174.  The  seminar  is  in 
Room  1642,  followed  by  the  exam 
in  the  boardroom.  The  thesis  is 
"Analysis  of  the  Uptake  of  New 


Technologies  in  Ontario  Swine 
Farms.”  Deen’s  advisers  are 
Profs.  Wayne  Martin  and  Wayne 
Howard. 

The  final  examination  of  James 
Youden,  Physics,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Jan.  20  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room  222 
of  the  MacNaughton  Building.  The 
thesis  is  “Neutron  Scattering 
Studies  of  Collective  Effects  in  the 
Dynamic  and  Static  Structure  of 
Dense  Fluids."  Youden’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Peter  Egel  staff. 

The  final  examination  of  Hoyun 


Appointments 

Prof.  Louis  Christofides  has  been 
reappointed  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  for  a second 
five-year  term. 

Mary  Cyr  of  Montreal  has  been 
named  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  effective  Aug.  2. 

Jeff  Schieck  has  been  named 


Lee,  Microbiology,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Jan.  22  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  141 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  thesis  is  “Search 
for  Origins  of  DNA  Replication  in 
the  Genomes  of  the  Baculoviruses 
Autographa  Calif ornica  and 
Choristoneura  Fumiferana 
Nuclear  Polyhedrosis  Virus.” 
Lee’s  advisers  are  Profs.  Peter 
Krell  and  Peter  Dobos. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


manager  of  Research  Financial 
Services  in  the  Office  of  Research. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Jan.  10,  the  following  op- 
portunities were  available: 
Agricultural  Assistant,  Arkell 
Swine  Research  Centre,  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  temporary  full  time  for 
about  one  year.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $ 1 3.67  to  $ 1 5.27  per  hour. 
Agricultural  Assistant,  Elora 
Beef  Cattle  Research  Centre, 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  temporary  full  time  for 
about  one  year.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $ 1 3.67  to  $ 1 5.27  per  hour. 


Senate  notes 


On  Jan.  1 6,  a meeting  of  the  Bylaws 
and  Membership  Committee 
begins  at  10: 10  a.m.  in  UC  424. 

On  Jan.  2 1 , the  Smith  Committee 
Review  Committee  meets  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  UC  424  and  Senate  begins 
at  5 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Scheduled  for  Jan.  22  are  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  at  9: 1 0 a.m.  in  UC  424  and 
the  Senate  Committee  of  Awards 
at  2: 10  p.m.  in  UC  424. 

A Jan.  23  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  International  Ac- 
tivities gets  under  way  at  9: 10  a.m. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Development  meets  Jan.  24  at 
2:10  p.m.  in  UC  335.0 


Saving  for  Retirement 
Reducing  taxes 

These  are  2 good  reasons  to 
invest  in  a ScotiaMcLeod 
RSP.  Here’s  a third  reason. 

Receive  a complimentary  Book, 

“How  to  reduce  the  Tax  you  pay” 
written  by  TAX  EXPERTS  at 
Deloilte  Touche 


Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

or  return  the  attached  coupon 

Mail  to:  Suite  301 , 42  Wyndham  Street  North 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 

Name: 

Address: 

City; Prov Postal  Code 

Teh  (Bus) (Res) 

Q ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  since  1921 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  Jan.  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  focuses  on  “Sexism 
and  God  Talk”  at  noon  in  UC  332. 
Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - The 
Interdepartmental  Plant  Physiol- 
ogy Program  seminar  series  opens 
with  a discussion  of  “Water-Use 
Efficiency  in  Grain  Legumes”  by 
Graeme  Right  of  Australia.  The 
seminar  begins  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  1 17. 

Friday,  Jan.  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Sunday,  Jan.  19 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 


Thombrough  164. 

The  Arboretum  - Bring  the  family 
for  a search  for  birds’  nests  with 
Arboretum  staff,  who  can  answer 
your  questions  on  who  makes  nests 
and  why.  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

Monday,  Jan.  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Women’s  Studies  Lecture  - 
“Public  Justice/Private  Happiness: 
Must  Women  Choose?”  is  the 
topic  of  former  federal  cabinet 
minister  Iona  Campagnolo  in  a free 
public  talk  at  8 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Our  World  - African  Market 
Women  Series,  two  films  about 
women  in  African  society,  begin  at 


12:10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - Bruce 
Gaulin  of  McMaster  University 
discusses  “Phase  Transitions  in 
Frustrated  Antiferromagnets"  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
"Respiratory  Physiology”  is  the 
topic  of  a lecture  by  Preben 
Pedersen  of  the  University  of 
Odense  in  Denmark  at  4: 1 0 p.m.  in 
Human  Biology  212. 

Senate  - The  first  meeting  of  the 
new  year  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 1 13. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  22 

Worship  - Midweek  - A Time  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph’s  lecture  series  for  retired 
people  presents  retired  English 
professor  Allan  Austin’s  inter- 
pretation of  “The  War  of  the 


1 
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A royal  visit 


An  avid  interest  in  horticulture  led  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess Ena  Basimi  Eweka  of  Nigeria  to  take  time  out 
from  a recent  Toronto  tour  to  examine  Guelph’s 
horticultural  science  facilities.  While  here,  they  also 
visited  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  From  left 


are  Barbara  and  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic;  the  prince  and  princess; 
art  centre  director  Judith  Nasby;  and  College  of  Arts 
Dean  David  Murray. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Service 


University,  pharmaceutical 
firm  support  PhD  training 


The  R.W.  Johnson  Pharmaceutical 
Research  Institute  and  U of  G are 
supporting  a training  program  for 
doctoral  students  in  collaboration 
with  the  university/industry  pro- 
gram of  the  Medical  Research 
Council. 

The  program  will  support  up  to 
three  students  a year  through  the 
Final  two  years  of  a PhD  program 
at  U of  G and  provide  a two-year 
postdoctoral  training  period  at  the 
institute. 

Research  areas  are  molecular 
biology,  microbiology,  immunol- 
ogy, biochemistry,  cell  biology, 
pharmacology  and  physiology. 


Interested  students  should  direct 
initial  inquiries,  with  documenta- 
tion, to  College  of  Biological 
Science  Dean  Bruce  Sells.  □ 


Be  energy  conscious 

JghW 


104  dawson  road,  guelph.  Ontario  N1 H 1 A7 


Carefully  considered  designs  for 

• custom  homes 

• renovations 

• additions 

• cottages 

Phoenix 
Innovations 
836-8705 


IMPROVE  YOUR  NIGHTLIFE 


Courses  and  Workshops 
for  adults 

School  of 


To  Register 

CALL  822-8961 


Continuing 

Education 

I Watnjm  Gas*,  Ftoman  CjTctc 


Roses”  in  Shakespeare's  works  at 
10  a.m.  at  The  Arboretum.  At  1 :30 
p.m..  Prof.  Vernon  Thomas,  Zool- 
ogy, looks  at  "Bird  Strategies  for 
Survival."  Lectures  are  $2.50each. 
Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
“Phosphate  Starvation  Response  in 
Plant  Cells"  is  the  topic  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Thursday,  Jan.  23 

Concert  - Pianist  Michael  Lewin 
performs  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Sunday,  Jan.  26 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 


Thombrough  164. 

The  Arboretum  - Become  an 
animal  detective  by  learning  about 
“Animal  Tracks  and  Tracking"  at 
2 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  28 

Our  World  - Neo-paganist 
witches  are  the  focus  of  "Circles  of 
Worship”  with  Neil  Williams  of 
McMaster  University.  This  intro- 
duction to  the  Wiccan  religion 
begins  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Notices 


OCUFA  seeks  nominees 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations 
seeks  nominees  for  its  1991 
awards  for  outstanding  teachers 
and  academic  librarians.  The 
leaching  award  is  open  to  instruc- 
tors at  all  levels  who  excel  in  the 
classroom  or  laboratory  or  in  any 
aspect  of  education.  The 
academic  librarianship  award 
recognizes  people  who  con- 
tribute to  the  scholarly  achieve- 
ment of  all  members  of  the 
university  community.  Nomina- 
tions deadline  is  March  16.  For 
more  information,  call  416-979- 
2117. 

Celebrate  winter 

Winterfest.  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture's  annual 
celebration  of  winter,  will  ran 
front  Jan.  23  to  25.  This  year  s 
theme  is  “LA  Challenge:  Sus- 
taining People  and  Places.” 
focusing  on  the  practical  solu- 
tions to  environmental  problems 
facing  designers.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6576. 

The  sounds  of  music 

U of  G performing  groups  are 
looking  for  new  members  for  the 
winter  semester.  The  orchestra, 
directed  by  Henry  Janzen.  holds 
its  first  rehearsal  Jan.  1 6 at  7 p.m 
in  Room  203  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  The  concert  band 


begins  rehearsals  Jan.  15  at  5 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  203.  The 
director  is  John  Goddard.  First 
rehearsal  for  the  choir,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Hall,  is  Jan. 
15  at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Prof.  Howard  Spring  will  lead  the 
first  rehearsal  of  the  Jazz  En- 
semble Jan.  16  at  7 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Organic  agriculture 

A one-day  conference  to  explore 
the  practical  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  organic  agriculture 
will  be  held  on  campus  Feb.  1. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry'  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  the  Canadian  Organic 
Growers,  the  Ecological  Farmers 
Association  of  Ontario  and 
Guelph  Agricultural  Alterna- 
tives. For  more  information,  call 
Hugh  Martin  at  631-4700. 

Learn  teaching  skills 

The  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  Higher  Education 
will  hold  its  12th  annual  con- 
ference June  20  to  23  at  York 
University.  Proposals  for  ses- 
sions are  due  at  York's  Centre  for 
the  Support  of  Teaching  by  Feb. 
1 4.  Three  workshops  on  leaching 
critical  skills  will  be  held  on  the 
York  campus  prior  to  the  con- 
ference. For  information,  call 
416-763-5754. 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


Fifteen  funds. 
One  proven 
philosophy. 


Qara  M.  Marett 


When  you  invest  with  the  Industrial  Group  of  Funds,  you  may  choose  from 
15  mutual  funds  invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  money  market 
instruments.  That’s  diversity. 

But  you  are  also  assured  that  all  of  these  funds  are  managed  on  the 
strength  of  one  fundamental  investment  philosophy:  aggressive  pursuit  of 
growth  and  income  — but  never  at  the  expense  of  your  invested  capital. 

It’s  an  approach  that’s  proven  itself.  Over  the  past  23  years,  the 
management  of  Midland  Walwyn  Individual  Financial  Solutions  has 
achieved  Canada's  best  long-term  performance  record. 

Phone  me  to  receive  a full  package  of  information. 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen's,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 
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His  work  is  a growing  proposition 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

As  superintendent  of  the  botany 
greenhouses,  Allan  Anderson  has 
seen  both  his  plants  and  the  campus 
grow  in  his  25  years  at  U of  G. 

Since  joining  the  University  as  a 
technician  in  the  botany  labs  and 
supervisor  of  the  department’s 
fledgling  greenhouses.  Anderson 
has  gone  on  to  build  a collection  of 
more  than  1 ,000  plant  species  that 
are  used  for  teaching  and  research. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  become 
an  internationally  recognized  ex- 
pert in  native  Canadian  orchids  and 
other  rare  plants. 

This  blossoming  career  was  not 
quite  what  Anderson  expected 
when  he  came  to  Guelph  in  1966, 
almost  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

The  native  of  Ayr.  Scotland,  was 
on  a Canadian  holiday  with  his 
wife.  Isobel,  when  he  made  a day 
trip  to  Guelph  and  found  a new  job. 

Fateful  trip 

"I  drove  up,  stopped  the  car, 
walked  into  the  botany  building 
and  asked  if  they  had  any  jobs,"  he 
remembers.  “They  said:  When 
can  you  start?'  That  was  on  a 
Friday.  1 started  Monday." 

Before  that  fateful  trip.  Anderson 
had  been  teaching  in  a private 
boys'  school  in  Scotland  after 
completing  a two-year  program  in 
weed  control  on  arable  crops  at  the 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

In  his  first  few  years  in  the  green- 
houses. he  prepared  plant  material 
for  study  in  the  botany  teaching 
laboratories  and  worked  in  the 
greenhouses,  building  up  a plant 
collection  for  teaching  and  re- 
search. 

Many  of  his  plants  were  started 
from  seeds,  he  says,  because 
"being  a Scotsman.  I'm  frugal. 


New  faces 


Prof.  Alejandro  Marangoni 

comes  to  the 


n 


Seeds  are  free.” 

In  1982,  Anderson  began  work- 
ing with  native  Canadian  orchids. 
With  a grant  from  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources'  Wildlife  Fund, 
he  tried  to  grow  some  of  the  60  to 
70  native  species. 

Major  accomplishment 

One  of  his  biggest  accomplish- 
ments was  seeing  some  specimens 
of  the  small  white  ladyslipper  com- 
ing to  flower  in  1991.  nine  years 
after  being  planted. 

Although  some  orchid  species 
flower  in  two  years,  others  take  as 
long  as  16  years,  he  says. 

Anderson  also  works  with  rare 
and  endangered  plant  species.  He 
has  contributed  to  government 
reports  about  the  number  and  scar- 
city of  some  of  the  355  rare  and 
endangered  species  in  Ontario,  and 
is  trying  to  grow  several  in  the 
greenhouses  and  in  his  large  gar- 
den at  home. 

His  work  with  orchids  and  rare 
and  endangered  plants  has  brought 
him  international  recognition.  He 
has  been  invited  to  speak  at  the 
Orchid  Symposium  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  at  meetings  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  botanical 
associations.  In  May.  he  will  ad- 
dress the  Canadian  Orchid  Con- 
gress in  Toronto. 

"And  I go  downhill  from  there," 
he  jokes. 

Native  wildflowers 

Many  of  Anderson's  other  inter- 
ests are  related  to  botany.  He 
spends  much  of  his  free  lime  cul- 
tivating his  home  garden  or  taking 
photos  of  plants.  He  also  works 
with  the  Canadian  Wildflower 
Society  to  promote  the  use  of  na- 
tive wildflowers  rather  than  the 
traditional  horticultural  plants  in 
home  gardens. 

Past  director  of  the  society,  he  is 


Department  of 
Food  Science 
directly  from  a 
postdoctoral 
position  in  the 
Department  of 
Chemistry  and  ^ i 

Biochemistry.  Alejandro 
A native  of  Marangoni 
Guayaquil, 

Ecuador,  Marangoni  earned  his 
B.Sc.  from  McGill  University  in 
agricultural  chemistry  and  physics, 
then  came  to  Guelph  to  do  his  PhD 
in  food  science.  After  receiving  his 
doctorate,  he  worked  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a year  with  an  internation- 
al marketing  firm  before  returning 
to  Guelph. 

Marangoni’s  research  inves- 
tigates the  physical  properties  of 
food  materials.  This  includes  look- 
ing at  protein-lipid  interactions 
with  the  possibility  of  designing 
new  emulsifiers  and  probing  the 
parameters  of  membrane  struc- 
tures. Looking  at  ways  that 
membranes  can  be  damaged  by 
factors  such  as  low  temperatures 
also  has  applications  for  finding 
new  methods  of  storing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  he  says. 

Besides  conducting  research, 
Marangoni  is  also  leaching  a 
course  in  food  chemistry  and  will 
be  developing  courses  in  the  physi- 
cal chemistry  of  food  materials.  He 
is  also  involved  in  international 


currently  president  of  the  local 
chapter.  The  group  has  been  active 
in  Guelph,  planting  native 
wildflowers  in  some  city  parks  as 
well  as  at  The  Arboretum. 

During  his  years  on  campus, 
Anderson  has  seen  many  changes, 
but  it's  the  horticultural  ones  that 
stand  out  in  his  mind. 

“I  was  very  sorry  to  see  us  lose 
the  horticultural  gardens  south  of 
the  University  Centre,"  he  says. 
“And  I’m  working  on  preserving 
the  conservatory,"  the  wood-frame 
greenhouse  directly  behind  the  old 
horticultural  science  building. 

Anderson  and  others,  including 
alumni  from  the  botany  program, 
are  hoping  to  have  the  building  res- 
tored and  moved  next  to  the  exist- 
ing botany  greenhouses. 

If  he  accomplishes  that,  he’ll 
have  moved  from  collecting  plants 
to  collecting  greenhouses.  □ 


Allan  Anderson 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


development  and  is  interested  in 
working  with  technology  transfer 
to  Third  World  nations. 

A member  of  a local  karate  club, 
he  and  his  wife,  Diane  Delzotto, 
enjoy  camping,  canoeing  and 
windsurfing. 

Theresa  Lee  has  joined  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies  as 
a lecturer  and  will  be  appointed 
assistant 
professor  after 
she  defends 
her  PhD  in 
Princeton  next 
spring.  Her 
dissertation  in- 

volves  the 

relationships  Theresa  Lee 
between  truth 
and  politics  — 

how  the  conception  of  truth  affects 
the  configuration  of  power. 

Lee  received  her  master's  degree 
in  politics  from  Princeton  and  her 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Before  coming  to 
Guelph,  she  lectured  for  a year  at 
McGill  University. 

At  Guelph,  Lee  will  be  teaching 
courses  in  political  theory, 
psychoanalytic  feminism  and 
Chinese  politics.  Her  next  major 
research  project  will  focus  on 
sexuality  and  modernity. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Hong  Kong, 
Lee  came  to  Canada  in  1980.  She 
is  an  enthusiastic  cook  and  has 
recently  resumed  her  interest  in 
playing  the  piano.  □ 


POWER  SAVINGS  IN 
A WHOLE  NEW 

LIGHT 

Compact  fluorescent  light  bulbs  save 
energy,  save  money. . . and  now  you 
can  try  them  with  no  obligation! 

• Save  money. . . compact  fluorescents  last  up  to  10  times 
longer  than  regular  incandescent  bulbs! 

• Saves  energy. . . compact  fluorescents  use 
70%  less  electricity  than  regular  bulbs! 

• Save  hassles. . . compact  fluorescents 
are  perfect  for  lights  that  are  hard 
to  reach  or  difficult  to  change. 

Special  rental  offer. 

Guelph  Hydro’s  new  rental  program 
lets  you  try  a compact  fluorescent 
light  bulb  in  your  home  for  just  35<P 
a month,  or  3 bulbs  for  $1.00*  on 
your  electricity  bill.  It’s  easy,  there’s 
absolutely  no  obligation,  and  you’ll 
learn  first-hand  about  the  benefits 
of  energy-efficient  compact 
fluorescent  light  bulbs. 


Find  out  more. 

Stop  by  Guelph  Hydro 
at  104  Dawson  Road, 
or  call  us  at  822-3017. 

'oiler  limited  to  residential  customers  ol  Guelph  Hydro 


guelph 

hydro 


in  co-operation  with 

^Ontario  Hydro 
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Thought  for  the  week 

"Economists  are  experts  who  will  know  tomorrow  why 
the  things  they  predicted  yesterday  didn't  happen 
today."  Laurence  Peter 
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First-time 
enrolments 
decline  as 
planned 

Winter  enrolment  is  seasonably 
lower  than  1991  fall  registration. 
And  it's  only  marginally  higher 
than  enrolment  in  January  1991. 
Registrar  Arnold  Holmes  reports 
that  13,155  full-  and  part-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  this  month,  com- 
pared with  13,930  in  September 
and  13,099  last  year  at  this  time. 

New  enrolments  are  down  19  per 
cent  this  winter  — 318  compared 
with  last  January’s  393.  New  part- 
time  enrolment  accounts  for  the 
biggest  slip,  a drop  of  34  per  cent 
to  146  from  1991  ’s  223.  And  al- 
though there  are  20  more  new  full- 
time students  than  last  winter  (148 
compared  with  128),  there  has 
been  a corresponding  drop  in  full- 
time transfers  from  other  univer- 
sities — 24  compared  with  42  in 
January  1991.  The  number  of  new 
visa  students  enrolling  this  month 
also  fell  to  23  from  27. 

The  reductions  in  new-student  in- 
take are  in  line  with  the 
University’s  plans  to  reduce  under- 
graduate enrolment  to  fewer  than 
12,000  full-  and  part-time  students 
by  the  fall  of  1994,  says  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic. 

Overall,  winter  enrolment  of  full- 
time students  is  up  0.8  per  cent  to 
11,388  from  11,246  in  January 
1991.  Part-time  enrolment  has 
dropped  to  1,767  from  last  year’s 
1,853.  And  visa-student  numbers 
are  down  to  224  from  253.  □ 


Weston  gives  food  packaging  million-dollar  lift 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Increasing  Canada’s  export 
potential,  ensuring  the  quality 
and  safety  of  the  domestic  food 
supply  and  caring  for  the  environ- 
ment will  be  the  multifaceted  focus 
of  the  $1 -million  George  Weston 
chair  in  food-packaging  technol- 
ogy, a gift  received  by  the  Univer- 
sity just  before  Christmas. 

The  chair  is  supported  by  the  W. 
Garfield  Weston  Foundation,  the 
charitable  organization  associated 
with  George  Weston  Limited,  one 
of  the  largest  Canadian-owned 
food  conglomerates.  Weston 
Foods  and  its  subsidiary  Loblaws 
record  sales  of  $ 10  billion  a year  in 
North  America. 

"Our  hope  is  that  because  of  this 
gift,  there  will  be  improvements  in 
the  environment,  breakthroughs  in 
food  quality  and  safety  and  advan- 
ces in  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
packaging  for  the  food  industry 
and  for  consumers,”  says  Weston 
vice-president  Terry  Wardrop,  a 
1970  graduate  of  U of  G and  a 
member  of  the  University’s 
Senate. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  the 
announcement  of  the  chair  under- 
lines the  University’s  leadership 
position  in  food  research. 

“This  is  an  incredibly  encourag- 
ing way  to  start  the  new  year."  he 
says.  “In  the  face  of  a gloomy 
economy,  the  foundation  is  show- 
ing great  foresight  in  committing 
to  the  kind  of  research  that  can 
position  Ontario  and  Canada  more 
competitively  in  the  global  arena.” 
Packaging  technology  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important.  Con- 
sumers are  demanding  food  that  is 
fresher  and  less  processed,  but  with 
less  processing,  food  is  more  vul- 
nerable to  spoilage.  That’s  where 
food  packaging  technology  comes 
in. 

There’s  a paradox,"  says  Prof. 
Marc  Le  Maguer,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science, 
where  the  Weston-sponsored  re- 
search chair  will  be  located.  “The 
less  you  process  food,  the  more  it 
needs  packaging  to  protect  it.” 

That  means  technologies  must  be 
developed  to  lengthen  the  shelf  life 
of  lightly  processed  foods.  Such 
developments  have  implications 
abroad;  the  ability  to  offer  stable, 
attractive  packaged  commodities 
to  the  export  market  could  enhance 
product  diversification. 

But  not  all  commodities  can  be 
sold  in  packages  ideally  suited  for 
both  production  and  export. 
“Sometimes  the  production 
process  determines  the  packaging 


that  must  be  used,”  says  Le 
Maguer.  “There  are  many  challen- 
ges.” 

Consumer  convenience  is 
another  important  area  for  food- 
packaging technology,  especially 
for  increasingly  popular  prepara- 
tion methods  such  as  microwaving. 

And,  environmentally,  there  are 
concerns  about  the  amount  of  food 
packaging  that  ends  up  as  waste. 
“There  is  a need  for  intelligent 
packaging  that  reacts  to  its  en- 
vironment by  eventually 
biodegrading,”  says  Le  Maguer. 
“The  chair  will  lead  a team  that  will 
look  at  all  of  these  aspects  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  consumers  and  the 
distribution  system.” 

This  team  — which  will  include 
graduate  students  and  postdoctoral 
fellows  in  training  for  the  food  in- 
dustry — will  concentrate  on  new 
preservation  techniques,  shelf-life 
modelling  and  the  development 
and  design  of  packaging  material. 

Members  will  engage  in 


strategic,  pre-competitive  research 
that  will  be  available  and  useful 
across  the  food  sector.  The  re- 
search will  be  conducted  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science's 


The  food-packaging  industry  in- 
cludes a complex  of  suppliers  of 
films,  containers  and  other  packag- 
ing materials,  all  driven  by  the 
needs  of  food  processors  and  other 
customers. 

Recycling,  toxicology,  the  trend 
towards  minimal  processing  and 
the  need  to  combat  product 
tampering  have  created  new  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  for  pack- 
aging technology. 

Packaging  guarantees  the  quality 
and  integrity  of  the  products  made 
by  Canada’s  S42-bi llion  food 
manufacturing  industry  — a sector 
under  enormous  pressure  because 
of  free  trade  with  the  United  States, 


pilot  plant  addition,  for  which 
funds  are  now  being  raised. 

A competition  for  the  chair- 
holder’s  position  will  be  an- 
nounced soon.  □ 


the  globalization  of  markets,  and 
recent  GATT  rulings  concerning 
Canadian  marketing  boards. 

The  industry  must  adopt  ad- 
vanced technologies  to  survive  and 
prosper,  says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  for  research. 

"This  is  an  incredibly  complex 
field,”  he  says.  “New  ingredients 
and  creative  packaging  will  play  an 
essential  role  in  the  competitive- 
ness of  Canadian  food  products. 
And  with  the  new  chair  in  food- 
packaging technology,  U of  G will 
play  an  essential  role  in  coming  up 
with  the  kind  of  packaging  the  in- 
dustry needs.”  □ 


Wrapping  up  the  industry 


CIBC 

23  College  St.  W.,  Guelph 

824-6520 


RETIRE  A MILLIONAIRE 

It's  easy.  Let  CIBC  show  you  how. 


Get  us  working  for  you! 
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Emergency  phone 

The  University’s  emergency  phones  may  now  be  used 
to  call  the  Campus  Safewalk  program. 

Program  co-ordinator  Stephanie  Van  Egmond  says 
this  should  bring  in  calls  from  parking  lots,  areas  she 
has  concerns  about.  If  you're  calling  from  a parking 
lot,  she  says,  you  should  remain  in  your  car  with  the 
lights  on,  so  the  walkers  will  know  where  to  go. 

The  safety  program  has  undergone  a number  of 
changes  since  it  started  last  October,  says  Van 
Egmond.  The  hours  have  been  extended  — walkers 
are  now  available  from  6 p.m.  to  1 :30  a.m.  In  addition, 
the  walkers  have  the  expanded  duty  of  checking  to 
make  sure  lights  are  working,  doors  are  locked  and  the 
grounds  are  kept  clear. 

The  area  served  by  the  program  is  primarily  bounded 
by  College  Avenue,  Gordon  Street,  East  Ring  Road 
and  Stone  Road,  but  also  extends  through  OVC  and 
around  University  buildings  on  University  Avenue. 
Van  Egmond  says  the  majority  of  calls  during  the 
program’s  first  few  months  have  come  from  people 
going  to  and  from  east  and  north  residences.  These 
areas  have  been  designated  by  the  Safety  Awareness 
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Committee  as  being  in  need  of  better  lighting  and 
emergency  services,  she  says. 

Van  Egmond  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  volunteer 
walkers  and  is  particularly  in  need  of  women  right 
now.  Anyone  wishing  to  become  a volunteer  should 
call  her  at  Ext.  4845  or  drop  by  Room  212A  in  the 
University  Centre. 

To  obtain  the  assistance  of  a walker,  call  Ext.  2245 
or  use  any  campus  emergency  phone. 

Massey  spruces  up 

A cleaner  and  more  spacious  Massey  Coffee  Shop  is 
the  result  of  recently  completed  renovations,  says 
Stephen  Potter,  president  of  the  Campus  Co-operative. 

Volunteers  started  the  renovations  at  the  end  of  last 
semester  and  completed  them  throughout  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  changes  include  removal  of 
the  front  wall,  repainting  and  new  counters.  The  menu 
has  also  been  changed  to  provide  more  variety  for  the 
vegetarian  palate  and  for  those  who  like  a home- 
cooked  meal. 

Potter  says  the  extra  space  will  allow  for  the  addition 
of  an  events  bulletin  board  and  provide  more  room  to 
exhibit  student  artwork.  A volunteer  co-ordinator  has 
been  appointed  to  look  after  the  art  shows. 

The  co-op  also  operates  the  OVC  Coffee  Shop  and 
several  houses  for  students  off  campus.  It  will  be 
running  a bookstore  in  Johnston  Hall  next  fall . 

Special  needs  accommodated 

Five  rooms  in  the  commons  area  of  Lennox/Addington 
have  been  renovated  to  accommodate  disabled  stu- 
dents. These  rooms  have  been  redesignated  from 
general-purpose  use  to  student  bedrooms  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  physically  challenged.  In  addi- 
tion, a specially  designed  lounge  and  a bathroom  with 
a roll-in  shower  have  been  installed.  □ 


Reader  irked  by  post  office  lineups 


I am  sick  to  death  of  the  inefficien- 
cy and  long  queues  at  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  post  office.  Other 
people  have  the  same  problems, 
which  have  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  Often  there  is  only  one 
person  serving  customers,  with  the 
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lineup  going  halfway  down  the 
shop. 

Although  I now  go  off  campus  if 
1 want  anything  posted,  I still  have 
to  pick  up  registered  mail  at  the 
campus  office.  So  I am  forced  to 
use  this  worthless  facility  whether 
I like  it  or  not. 


I suggest  the  University  close  it 
down.  I would  be  happy  to  walk 
downtown  or  to  any  other  local 
post  office  to  get  my  registered 
mail  and  I would  get  it  a lot  sooner 
than  I do  now. 

Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
Land  Resource  Science 
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you  deserve 
the  best 

Professional  beauty  care 
will  help  you  feel  and  look 
your  best.  Call  today, 
manicures  ♦ pedicures  ♦ facials 
hair  removal  ♦ eyebrow  shaping 


Marilyn  B.  Young 
Beauty  Therapist 


68  Yorkshire  St.  N.  ♦ 837-0236 
By  appointment  only — days,  evenings,  weekends 
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Fifteen  funds. 
One  proven 
philosophy. 


Our  people 


Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  was  an  invited  speaker  at 
the  Heinz  Institute  of  Nutritional 
Sciences’  International  Sym- 
posium on  Maternal  and  Infant 
Nutrition  at  Harbin  Medical 
University  in  China  this  fall.  She 
also  lectured  at  Beijing  Medical 
University's  school  of  public  health 
and  at  the  Sun  Yat-sen  University 
of  Medical  Sciences  in  Guangzhou. 

The  OAC  diploma  judging  team, 
consisting  of  OAC  ’92A  students 
Scott  Bennett.  Tom  Benschop. 
Scott  Rathwell  and  Jeff  Stephens, 
placed  first  in  the  dairy  cattle 
division  of  the  intercollegiate  live- 
stock judging  competition  at  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair.  Team  coach 
was  Tom  Reidy,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science. 

Prof.  David  Piggins.  Psychol- 
ogy, now  on  sabbatical  at  the 
University  College  of  North  Wales 
in  Bangor,  gave  conference  talks 
on  “Impossible  and  Improbable 
Figures”  at  the  annual  Irish 
Psychological  Society  meeting  and 
on  “Visual  Perception  in  Farm 
Animals”  at  the  Farm  Animals  and 
Their  Environment  Conference  in 
Bangor. 

Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Botany, 
has  received  a distinguished  visitor 
scholarship  from  the  Waite 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Adelaide  in 
South  Australia. 

Prof.  John  Pratschke,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies,  presented  a paper  on  “The 
Implications  of  Globalization  for 
University  Teaching  of  Business 
and  Accounting”  at  a symposium 
in  Mexico  organized  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of 
Business  and  Accounting  of 
Mexico  and  the  Autonomous  Na- 
tional University  of  Mexico. 


Qara  M.  Marett 

When  you  invest  with  the  Industrial  Group  of  Funds,  you  may  choose  from 
15  mutual  funds  invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  money  market 
instruments.  That’s  diversity. 

But  you  are  also  assured  that  all  of  these  funds  are  managed  on  the 
strength  of  one  fundamental  Investment  philosophy:  aggressive  pursuit  of 
growth  and  income  — but  never  at  the  expense  of  your  invested  capital. 

It’s  an  approach  that’s  proven  itself.  Over  the  past  23  years,  the 
management  of  Mackenzie  Financial  Corporation  has  achieved  Canada's  best 
long-term  performance  record. 

Phone  me  to  receive  a full  package  of  information. 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


Prof.  Michael  Nightingale, 
director  of  the  School  of  Hotel  and 
Food  Administration,  has  been 
elected  a member  of  the  Ontario 
Tourism  Education  Council. 

The  72nd  annual  Conference  of 
Research  Workers  in  Animal  Dis- 
ease, held  in  Chicago,  was  dedi- 
cated to  professor  emeritus  Don 
Barnum,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  contributions  to  the  field 
of  veterinary  microbiology. 

Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology, 
gave  two  lectures  at  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Con- 
cepcion, Chile.  He  spoke  on  “The 
Endocrine  Regulation  of  Seasonal 
Rhythms”  and  “The  Localization 
and  Physiological  Significance  of 
an  Extrapineal  Melatonin.”  He 
also  gave  an  interview  on  Chilean 
TV  for  a program  on  pudu,  a 
Chilean  deer  facing  extinction.  □ 


Obituary 

Retired  entomology  professor 
Gordon  McNally  died  Jan.  12 
at  the  age  of  85.  He  joined  U of 
G in  1934  and  remained  here 
until  his  retirement  in  1979. 

That  same  year,  the  building 
housing  the  administrative  of- 
fices for  College  of  Biological 
Sciences  was  renamed 
McNally  House  in  his  honor. 

Prof.  McNally  was  a found- 
ing director  of  the  Central 
Western  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Athletics  and  a past 
president  of  the  Canadian  En- 
tomology Society. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter. 
Jean,  two  grandchildren  and 
two  sisters.  A memorial  fund 
is  being  established  in  his 
name  by  Alumni  Affairs.  □ 
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Simplicity  of  thought, 

Beauty  of  expression  . . . 

Goldsmith  & Custom  Designed  Jewellery 

Custom  designed  handmade  jewellery  in  10K,  14K,  18K 
yellow  and  white  gold 

Repairs  and  remodelling  of  all  kinds  of  jewellery  REP  AIRS 
in  silver,  gold  and  platinum  ia  t yc  QPJT 

Appraisals  for  insurance  and  other  purposes 
Engraving 

Selection  of  mass-produced  silver  and  gold  jewellery 


58  Carden  St.,  Guelph 
(across  from  City  Hall) 


763-9780 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 

Fresh,  Homemade  Items  Including: 

Farmer’s  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagna  • Chicken  Curry  Lean 
Ground  Turkey  • Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

We  oiler  a tasty  variety  ot  wholesome  foods,  all  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 


Mon.-Wed  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon 
16  Kortrlght  Plaza 


763-2284 
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■ Prof.  Sandy  Middleton,  Zool- 
ogy 

■ Michael  Rooke,  Zoology 
Ontario  Veterinary  College 

■ Prof.  Hans  Geissinger, 
Biomedical  Sciences  (retired) 

■ Ross  Wilson,  Associate  Dean's 


Studies 

■ Prof.  Ken  Dorter,  Philosophy 

■ Prof.  Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy 

■ Prof.  Helier  Robinson, 
Philosophy 

■ Prof.  Carole  Stewart, 
Philosophy 

■ Prof.  Ken  Graham,  English 


and  Biochemistry 

■ Prof.  James  Pleva,  Physics 

■ Carl  Toushan,  Physics 

■ Prof.  George  Leibbrandt,  Math- 
ematics and  Statistics 

■ Prof.  Joe  Mokanski,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics 


■ Larry  Porter 

■ John  Black 

■ Eileen  Groshaw 

Physical  Resources 

■ Danilo  Mazzocca,  Paint  Shop 

■ Anthony  Mifsud.  Central 
Utilities 


■ mui.li  i i^miugaic,  Dursar  s 

Office 

■ Marjorie  Leib,  University  Af- 
fairs and  Development 

■ Elinor  Bolger.  President's  Of- 

fice- 

■ Shirley  Peterson,  Athletics 

■ Eugenio  Bolzon,  Laundry 

To  cancel  or 
not  to  cancel? 

When  the  snow  flies,  does  the 
University  close? 

Although  the  official  University 
policy  states  that  the  University  is 
to  remain  open  and  in  full  opera- 
tion at  all  times,  there  are  some 
situations  when  operations  may  be 
limited  to  only  the  most  essential 
services. 

For  example,  evening  classes 
were  cancelled  Jan.  14  because  of 
the  bad  weather. 

The  following  information  is  a 
summary  of  the  university  policy 
as  set  out  in  the  Human  Resources 
Manual. 

The  decision  to  restrict  operation 
is  made  by  the  president,  based  on 
information  about  weather,  the 
road  conditions  and  other 
problems. 

Decisions  on  restricting  opera- 
tions or  cancelling  classes  is  broad- 
cast over  local  radio  stations  and 
through  the  normal  on-campus 
reporting  structure.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  appropriate 
academic  department. 

If  employees  cannot  report  for 
work,  they  have  the  option  of 
taking  paid  personal  leave,  avail- 
able vacation  credits,  docked  over- 
time or  charging  the  time  off  as 
absences  without  pay.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  time  taken  to  allow  an 
employee  to  leave  work  earlier 
than  normal. 

For  more  information  about  U of 
G’s  policies  related  to  emergencies 
and  inclement  weather,  see  sec- 
tions 512  and  513  of  the  Human 
Resources  Manual.  □ 


International  players  make  noon-hour  music 


Concerts  mark 
silver  anniversary 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

There’s  music  in  the  air  as  1 992  dawns  on  the 
25th-anniversary  season  of  the  Thursday 
noon-hour  concerts  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music. 

“The  series  is  one  of  the  longest-standing 
chamber  music  series  in  Ontario,”  says  con- 
cert manager  Dudley  Gibbs.  "It  caters  to 
both  students  and  the  community,  and  it 
shows  the  University’s  commitment  to  the 
quality  of  life  on  campus.’’ 

There  will  be  no  big  celebration  such  as 
was  held  for  the  20th  anniversary,  but  this 
year’s  series  is  still  special.  The  winter  con- 
certs feature  musicians  from  North  America 
and  Europe,  with  such  groups  as  the  Saxo 
Duo,  the  Sharon  Quartet  from  the  Nether- 
lands, McGill  University’s  Eugene 
Plawutsky  and  Martin  Foster,  Finnish 
guitarist  Jukka  Savijoki  and  the  Algonquin 
Trio,  with  players  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  Iowa  State. 

Although  the  concerts  are  attracting  larger 
and  larger  audiences,  Gibbs  says  many  people 
are  still  not  aware  of  them.  “Lots  of  people 
don’t  realize  they  can  come  here  and  hear 
some  very  innovative  programs  and  some 
talented  artists  who  haven’t  become  well- 
known.” 

The  noon-hour  concerts  began  in  1967  under 
the  direction  of  Edith  Kidd,  the  first  concert 
manager.  She  and  her  husband,  Ralph,  the  first 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Music,  worked  to 
attract  talented  Canadians  and  international 
musicians.  Many  of  the  performers  who 
played  at  Guelph  have  since  gone  on  to 
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achieve  fame  in  Ihe  music  world.  They  include 
classical  guitarist  Liona  Boyd,  the  Canadian 
Brass,  flautist  Robert  Aitkin  and  the  Music 

Group  of  London. 

The  mix  of  musical  talent  continues  with  the 
current  series,  says  Gibbs.  “We  try  to  maintain 
the  quality  and  the  international  profile  while 
encouraging  young  Canadians. 

The  concerts  have  a special  place  in  campus 
life,  he  says.  They  draw  many  students  who 
are  not  studying  music,  but  want  to  have  it  as 
part  of  their  lives.  “It  complements  their 
academic  studies.  It’s  an  informal  side  of  their 
education,  but  it  will  be  with  them  all  the 
time.” 


The  community  also  benefits,  he  adds, 
noting  that  a number  of  elementary  schools 
bring  students  in  for  the  concerts.  Here,  the 
children  are  exposed  to  music  that  they  other- 
wise might  not  hear. 

By  working  with  the  concert  programs  ot 
other  universities  such  as  Waterloo  and  Mc- 
Master.  as  well  as  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Chamber  Music  Society,  Guelph  can  help  at- 
tract performers  to  smaller  communities  and 
create  a network  of  performances  across  the 
province. 

"The  concerts  weave  an  element  of  perfor- 
mance and  help  make  the  University  special.'’ 
says  Gibbs.  “You  cannot  put  a value  on  them. 
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Sri  Lankan  feminist  gives  two  lectures 


Women  and  international  develop- 
ment is  the  theme  of  two  lectures 
this  month  by  Hema  Goonatilake, 
who  has  played  a leading  role  in 
international  women’s  research, 
education  and  action. 

Goonatilake  was  a founding 
member  o^  the  Sisterhood  is 
Global  Institute  as  well  as  the 
Centre  for  Women’s  Research, 


Come  for  tuncfi  or  dinner. 

We  've  so  mncfi  to  offer. 


Sunday  night  is  steak 
and  pasta  night 


which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  UN 
Research  and  Training  Institute  in 
Sri  Lanka. 

She  was  founding  co-ordinator  of 
the  Asian  Women’s  Research  and 
Action  Network,  co-founder  of  the 
first  feminist  activist  organization 
in  Sri  Lanka  and  co-founder  and 
co-editor  of  the  country’s  first 
feminist  magazine.  She  is  currently 
working  with  UNIFEM  in  New 
York. 

The  lectures,  part  of  the  Women 
and  Development  Distinguished 
Speakers  Series,  will  be  held  Jan. 
29  in  Room  141  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Building. 

At  noon,  Goonatilake  will  speak 
on  “Women’s  Research  and  Ac- 
tion: Asian  University  Ex- 


perience.” At  7:30  p.m.,  her  topic 
is  “Communication  for  Social 
Change:  Asian  Women’s  Em- 
powerment through  Grassroots 
Action  to  Policy  Making.”  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

The  lectures  are  sponsored  by  the 
Women  and  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  International  Activities, 
President  Brian  Segal,  the  Intercol- 
lege Activities  Fund,  International 
Education  Services,  CIDA,  the 
Central  Student  Association,  the 
Graduate  Students  Association, 
the  Centre  for  International 
Development  Studies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Extension  Studies 
and  the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development.  □ 
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Research  news 


Yo-yo  dieting  puts  heart  at  risk 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

People  who  diet  to  lose  weight 
quickly  rather  than  following 
normal  eating  habits  can  end  up 
gaining  back  more  weight  than 
they  lost,  says  nutritionist 
Margaret  Hedley,  a lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies. 

The  resulting  weight  gains  of 
“yo-yo”  dieting  are  not  just  dis- 
couraging. Researchers  have 
found  that  people  who  repeatedly 
lose  and  regain  weight  may  be  at 
i increased  risk  of  heart  disease  and 
i some  cancers. 

“When  you  lose  weight  quickly, 

( the  metabolic  rate  slows  down,  so 
your  body  doesn’t  need  as  much 
energy,”  Hedley  explains.  “If  you 
eat  more  than  you  need  or  your 
body  is  used  to,  it  will  store  the 
extra  energy  as  fat.  The  rate  of 
weight  increase  when  you  are  back 
on  normal  foods  and  eating  pat- 
terns seems  to  be  higher  than  is 
expected.” 

Changing  behavior 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
guidelines  advise  people  not  to  go 
on  diets  below  1 ,200  calories  a day. 


but  Hedley  doesn’t  like  “talking 
calories”  when  counselling  people 
about  weight.  Instead,  she  looks  at 
their  total  diet  and  eating  be- 
haviors. Behavior  modification 
programs  often  work  better  than 
dieting  for  those  people  — espe- 
cially women  — who  tend  to  over- 
eat because  of  learned  behaviors  or 
stress-related  causes,  she  says. 

“Body  weight  is  a complex 
issue,”  she  says.  “The  fascinating 
thing  about  the  human  body  is  that 
you  can  do  a lot  to  it  and  it  will 
adjust,  but  there  is  a point  at  which 
it  won’t  recover.” 

Ironically,  although  women  tend 
to  be  more  concerned  about  weight 
than  men,  more  men  than  women 
are  above  healthy  weight  ranges. 
Men  should  be  more  concerned  be- 
cause they  tend  to  gain  weight 
around  their  middles,  which  is  as- 
sociated with  heart  disease,  Hedley 
says. 

Although  there  are  genetic  ten- 
dencies to  put  weight  on  easily  on 
specific  parts  of  the  body,  people 
can  have  some  control  over  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  body,  she  says. 
A lifestyle  that  balances  regular 
physical  activity  and  healthy 


eating  will  help  prevent  that  un- 
wanted fat. 

Realistic  goals 

Before  embarking  on  a weight- 
loss  program,  people  should  ask 
themselves  why  they  want  to  lose 
weight,  check  with  their  physician 
and  set  a realistic  and  healthy  goal, 
she  says. 

“Assess  if  there  is  a real  need  to 
lose  weight.  It  all  comes  back  to 
how  people  feel  about  themselves. 
It's  related  to  acceptance  of  your 
body  and  having  a sense  of  self-es- 
teem.” 

Instead  of  the  word  “dieting," 
Hedley  prefers  to  talk  about  heal- 
thy weight  loss.  A balance  of  heal- 
thy food  choices  with  a reasonable 
level  of  physical  activity  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  weight. 

Healthy  eating  means  reducing 
total  fat  intake,  increasing  con- 
sumption of  fruits,  vegetables, 
breads  and  cereals,  avoiding  fried 
foods,  and  eating  leaner  meats  and 
smaller  portions  of  meat.  Food, 
even  the  so-called  “forbidden 
foods”  such  as  chocolate  and  ice 
cream,  should  be  enjoyed.  Hedley 
says.  “Use  them  as  a treat  rather 


Credit:  Debbie  Thompson-Wilson 


than  an  everyday  food." 

Healthy  weight  loss  does  not  in- 
volve starving,  she  says.  "I  think 
we  forget  that  the  body  has  limits 
when  we  continue  to  diet  and  abuse 
it.  Health  promotion  includes 
respect  for  the  body.”  □ 


Farmers  must 
boost  output 

by  Sherry  MacKay 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Ontario  farmers  must  increase  their 
output  by  about  two  percent  a year 
to  meet  future  food  demands  in  this 
province  alone,  says  Prof.  Gord 
Surgeoner.  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy. 

Agricultural  production  in  On- 
tario cannot  remain  static  while 
population  grows,  Surgeoner  says. 
The  province  currently  has  a 
population  of  about  10  million, 
which  has  been  growing  about  two 
per  cent  a year. 

Four  options 

He  says  there  are  four  options  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
population  — bring  more  land  into 
production,  import  more  food,  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  current 
agricultural  systems  or  decrease 
demand. 

Ultimately,  reducing  population 
growth  and  human  demands  on  the 
planet  are  essential,  says  Sur- 
geoner. In  the  short  term,  however, 
“improving  efficiency  is  the  right 
path  to  choose."  he  says.  “Plowing 
more  land  is  inconsistent  with 
many  environmental  concerns." 

Indeed,  farmland  in  southern  On- 
tario has  been  cut  by  almost  25  per 
cent  over  the  past  30  years,  to  about 
3.5  million  hectares.  Most  of  this 
"lost"  land  has  actually  been 
retired  as  marginal  farmland  — 
land  that  is  unproductive,  prone  to 
erosion  and  so  on.  Meeting  the 
needs  of  the  increasing  population 
with  more  land  would  likely  mean 
trying  to  bring  some  of  this  mar- 
ginal land  back  into  production. 

Instead,  Surgeoner  advocates 
continued  improvements  in  ef- 
ficiency — feeding  more  people 
with  the  same  or  fewer  resources. 

Milk  production  up 

Ontario’s  dairy  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, produces  2.45  billion  litres 
of  milk  annually,  up  slightly  from 
2.35  billion  litres  40  years  ago.  But 
herd  size  is  895,000  animals,  about 
half  what  it  was  four  decades  ago. 

Also  proportionately  smaller  is 
the  amount  of  land  required  to 
grow  feed  for  these  dairy  cows, 
owing  to  both  smaller  herds  and 
productivity  gains  attributable 
mostly  to  genetic  advances  in  com 
and  forages. 

Consumers  are  also  saving 
money  because  of  lowered  food 
prices  relative  to  income.  In  1961, 
Canadians  spent  22  per  cent  of 
their  expendable  income  on  food, 
compared  with  14percent  in  1989. 

Help  environment 

The  excess  cash  in  consumers’ 
pockets  could  go  to  environmental 
initiatives,  says  Surgeoner.  Some 
of  the  environmental  problems  that 
the  agricultural  industry  has  to  con- 
tend with  include  soil  erosion, 
ground  and  surface  water  con- 
tamination and  increased  use  of 
fossil  fuel  inputs. 

The  public  has  options,  he  says. 
They  can  spend  the  money  they’re 
saving  on  food  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment or  they  can  spend  it  on 
video  games,  travel  and  other 
“luxuries”  of  modem  society.  □ 


Good  diet  can  allow  “bad”  food,  nutritionist  says 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

Popeyc  the  Sailor  growls:  “I  yam  what  I yam.” 
He  is  strong  — because  he  eats  spinach.  He 
recognizes  that  fundamental  connection  be- 
tween what  he  eats  and  his  physical  well-being. 

Not  everybody  does,  says  Judy  Sheeshka,  a 
PhD  student  in  applied  human  nutrition  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies.  Most  people  are 
armed  with  some  facts  about  good  nutrition,  she 
says,  but  they  often  don’t  use  this  knowledge  to 
improve  their  diets  and  better  their  health. 

A number  of  barriers  seem  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  changing.  The  taste  and  texture  of  healthy 
foods,  the  cost  of  lean  meat  or  fresh  produce  and 
the  extra  effort  to  prepare  nutritious  meals  can 
all  impede  the  road  to  healthier  eating,  says 
Sheeshka. 

Bad  habits 

Another  major  barrier  to  shedding  dietary 
“bad”  habits  is  that  inner  voice  of  doom  we  all 
have.  “Forget  it,”  the  voice  says.  “You’ll  never 
be  able  to  resist  french  fries.” 

Sheeshka  is  especially  interested  in  self-ef- 
ficacy — people’s  judgment  of  their  ability  to 
succeed  at  a task  — as  a factor  in  altering  diets 
and  adopting  healthy  lifestyles. 

“Because  of  past  experience,  a person  might 
feel  they  can’t  cut  down  on  beer  or  potato  chips, 
even  though  they  intellectually  know  better,” 
she  says.  “They  don’t  have  the  confidence  to 
make  these  changes.” 

Working  with  Prof.  Donna  Woolcott, 
Sheeshka  set  about  to  design  an  effective  nutri- 
tion-education program.  She  polled  some  900 
members  of  the  U of  G Staff  Association  to 
discover  their  health  concerns  and  what 
programs  they  would  like  to  see  on  campus. 
After  two  surveys,  Sheeshka  recruited  52 


people  over  40  and  randomly  assigned  them  to 
experimental  or  delayed-treatment  control 
groups. 

The  experimental  group  look  pari  in  a practi- 
cal six-week  program  focusing  on  the  relation- 


ship  between  diet  and  body  weight,  cancer, 
heart  disease  and  osteoporosis.  In  addition  to 
weekly  noon-hour  presentations,  participants 
could  sign  up  for  supermarket  tours,  computer 
diet  analyses,  personal  counselling  with  a 
registered  dietitian,  a group  walking  program 
and  take-home  learning  activities. 

Shopping  skills 

“My  research  has  shown  that  people  need 
some  help  with  skills  rather  than  more  informa- 
tion,” says  Sheeshka.  Instead  of  lecturing,  she 
focused  on  shopping  and  cooking  skills. 

The  supermarket  tours  were  the  most  highly 
rated,  she  says.  She  conducted  seven  tours  for 
participants,  who  often  brought  along  friends  or 
relatives.  They  learned  how  to  read  labels  and 
how  to  make  the  healthiest  selection  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  list  of  ingredients  in  foods 
such  as  cereal,  bread,  margarine,  mayonnaise 
and  soup. 

Reading  labels  is  a skill  that  makes  shoppers 
feel  confident  "they  can  make  a healthy 
choice,”  she  says. 

Keeping  daily  food  records  revealed  that 
many  participants  were  already  eating  relative- 
ly nutritious  diets  — much  to  their  relief,  says 
Sheeshka.  By  making  small  changes,  then 
analysing  their  diets  a second  time,  participants 
could  see  the  effect  of  reducing  fat  in  their  diets. 

The  optional  noon-hour  walking  program  was 
also  popular.  "I  think  people  preter  to  do  physi- 
cal activity  with  others,”  says  Sheeshka. 

During  the  noon-hour  presentations,  she  took 
pains  to  avoid  the  lecture  format.  She  brought 
in  food  samples  to  compare,  introducing  par- 


ticipants to  products  such  as  low-fat  cheese.  To 
counter  the  prevailing  resistance  to  legumes  — 
"Beans  and  lentils  are  so  boring!"  — she  shared 
recipes.  Her  promotional  zeal  for  good  and  ap- 
pealing food  extended  to  recommending  cook- 
books that  banish  the  frying  pan  and  extol  the 
virtues  of  barbecuing,  steaming  and  broiling. 

“I  wanted  to  show  them  healthy  options  be- 
cause it  still  comes  down  to  taste  preferences 
and  trade-offs,"  says  Sheeshka.  Some  people 
have  rigid  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a healthy 
diet  and  feel  guilty  when  they  eat  certain  “bad" 
foods.  “But  there's  room  for  everything,  as  long 
as  your  diet  is  basically  sound."  After  all,  “if 
you  can’t  enjoy  food,  what's  the  point  of 
living?” 

One-per-cent  milk 

Participants  almost  universally  switched  from 
two-  to  one-per-cent  milk,  says  Sheeshka. 
Many  also  increased  their  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Based  on  the  enthusiastic  response  to  her  pro- 
gram, Sheeshka  intends  to  recommend  to  the 
President’s  Advisory  Council  on  Wellness  that 
nutrition  be  a component  of  any  future  wellness 
campaign  co-ordinated  on  campus. 

“Our  surveys  show  people  on  campus  are  in- 
terested in  nutrition."  she  says.  “People  rated 
our  program  very  highly.  And  our  results  show 
they  share  their  information  with  co-workers 
and  family,  which  is  an  important  spin-off 
benefit.  It’s  not  just  the  impact  on  the  individual 
but  how  the  information  is  disseminated  that’s 
significant." 

This  particular  program  concentrated  on  nutri- 
tion for  people  over  40.  whose  concerns  in- 
cluded heart  disease  and  osteoporosis.  Future 
programs,  suggests  Sheeshka,  could  target 
single  males,  women  under  30,  overweight 
people  and  parents  concerned  about  children's 
nutrition.  □ 
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Classifieds 


For  sale 


Scuba  fins,  reasonably  priced,  767- 
2753. 


Hotpoint  washer  and  dryer,  five  years 
old,  queen-size  waterbed  with  bed- 
side tables,  Carrie,  Ext.  6028. 


New  15-,  20-,  and  70-gallon 
aquariums;  used  200-gallon 
aquarium;  African  cichlids,  Cal,  763- 
3131. 


Almost-new  Braun  food  processor, 
half  price,  Julie,  Ext.  8311  or  763- 
0292. 


New  leather  jackets,  medium  size, 
good  quality,  Jackson,  766-1952 
after  4 p.m. 


Wanted 


Regular  or  “bob"  skates  and  cross- 
country skis  for  3 1 /2-year-old  boy, 
foot  size  10  to  11;  adult  snowshoes, 
Pat,  Ext.  6463. 


For  rent 


Large  farmhouse  for  mature  female 
to  share  with  one  other  female,  two 
large  private  rooms,  15  minutes  from 
campus,  $412.50  a month  including 
hydro  and  laundry,  available  immedi- 
ately, 658-0007. 

New  three-bedroom  townhouse,  10- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  five  applian- 
ces, 1 1/2  baths,  garage,  $930  a 
month  plus  utilities,  lease  and  refer- 
ences required,  immediate  occupan- 
cy, Ext.  391 8 or  763- 1 764  after  7 p.m. 


Room,  available  immediately,  821- 
6061  after  5 p.m. 

Large  bright  room  in  new  family  home 
in  University  area  for  quiet,  non- 
smoking, responsible  person,  private 
bath  and  entrance,  kitchen  facilities 
available,  $350  a month  including 
utilities,  763-8634 


Room  for  non-smoking  female  stu- 
dent, sharing  kitchen,  bathroom  and 
all  utilities,  walking  distance  to  cam- 
pus, Ext.  4851  or  836-7534  after  5 
p.m. 

Two  apartments  in  Fergus  — one- 
bedroom  apartment  at  $495  a month 
plus  hydro,  two-bedroom  for  $800  a 
month  plus  hydro,  both  available 
Feb.  1,  first  and  last  month’s  rent 
required,  Bill,  Ext.  3924  or  822-7899 
after  5 p.m. 

Two  rooms  in  furnished  house  for 
non-smoking  graduate  or  senior  un- 
dergraduate student  to  share  with  a 
faculty  member,  1 0-minute  walk  from 
campus,  on  the  bus  line,  $400  a 
month  including  utilities.  Ext.  3235  or 
837-0055  evenings. 

Room  in  new  townhouse  for  non- 
smoker  to  share  with  graduate  stu- 
dent. eight-minute  walk  to  campus, 
fireplace,  dishwasher,  washer  & 
dryer,  pets  okay,  $300  a month  plus 
utilities,  Ext.  4089  or  767-6606 

“Classifieds"  is  a free  service 
available  to  staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  In  writing  by 
Thursday  noon.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  2592. 


Human  Resources  report 


Appointments 

Prof.  Donna  Woolcott  has  been 
named  acting  chair  of  Family 
Studies. 

Kimberly  Rollins  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Jan.  17, 
the  following  opportunity  was 
available  to  on-campus  employees 


only: 

Intensive  Care  Unit  Technician, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital,  two 
positions.  ‘Salary  range:  $14.87 
minimum;  $ 1 8.59  job  rate  (level  5); 
$22.30  maximum  (tentative 
evaluation,  subject  to  committee 
review). 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Human 
Resources  on  Christie  Lane  or  call 
836-4900. 


Serving  Guelph  since  1965 

ABC  COLLEGE  DRIVING  SCHOOL 


Quality  instruction  ♦ Competitive  rates 

SAVE  200  OFF 

FIRST  TWO  LESSONS 

Instructional  video  tapes  on  defensive  and  safe  driving 
for  home  use.  Patient  and  understanding  instructors. 

822-5122 


THE  HAMILTON  SCHOOL  OF 
RADIATION  THERAPY 

Invites  You  to  Join 
An  Exciting  Health  Care  Team 

The  Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
will  train  BSc  students  or  graduates 
in  the  field  of  Radiation  Therapy 
commencing  September  1992. 

Become  part  of  a dynamic  team  of  Health  Care 
Professionals  in  Cancer  Management. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  areas  of  treatment  where 
your  professional  development  becomes  a priority. 

PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

♦ General  Bachelor  of  Science  Credits 
♦ 24  Month  Program 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO: 
School  of  Radiation  Therapy 
Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
71 1 Concession  Street 
Hamilton,  ON  L8V  1C3 
Or  call:  (416)  387-9495,  Ext.  4543 


Publications 


’Sno  go 

Last  week's  snowfall  disrupted  transportation  of  all  found  in  front  of  Johnston  Hall,  will  have  to  wait  for 
kinds,  including  bicycles.  The  owner  of  this  cycle,  a good  thaw  before  hitting  the  road  again. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  is  author  of  “Politics 
— Left,  Right  and  Green,"  which 
appears  in  Social  Democracy 
Without  Illusions , published  by 
McClelland  and  Stewart. 

Prof.  John  Leslie,  Philosophy, 
published  a critical  notice  of  Jan 
Faye’s  The  Reality  of  the  Future  in 
Dialogue  19. 

Prof.  Azad  Kaushik,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
co-edited  the  book  Molecular  Im- 
munobiology of  Self-Reactivity 
with  Constantin  Bona  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 

Prof.  Gerald  Manning,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Music,  has  writ- 
ten a chapter  entitled  “Spinning  the 
Globe  of  Memory:  Metaphor, 
Literature,  Aging”  in  Metaphors  of 
Aging  in  Science  and  the 
Humanities. 

“Towards  an  Integrative  Perspec- 
tive on  the  Housing,  Services  and 
Transportation  Implications  of 
Rural  Aging,”  an  article  by  Prof. 
Alun  Joseph,  Geography,  and  Prof. 
Tony  Fuller,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
appeared  in  Canadian  Journal  on 


The  final  examination  of  Alan 
Vaage,  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  Jan. 
22  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  3301  of 
Graham  Hall.  The  thesis  is“Control 
of  Particle  Outflow  from  the 
Reticulo-Rumen.”  Vaage’s  adviser 
is  Prof.  Larry  Milligan. 

The  final  examination  of  Scott 
Madill,  Department  of  Population 
Medicine,  a candidate  for  the  doc- 
tor of  veterinary  science  degree,  is 


Aging  10(2),  (1991). 

The  book  Widowhood  in  Later 
Life  by  Prof.  Anne  Martin  Mat- 
thews, director  of  the  Gerontology 
Research  Centre,  was  published 
last  year  by  Butterworths  in  Toron- 
to. Matthews  is  also  co-author  with 
Lynda  Ross  and  Amy  Cousineau 
of  the  article  “Obtaining  Income 
Information  from  Elderly  Respon- 
dents: An  Assessment  of  Non- 
Response  and  Reliability,"  which 
was  published  in  Canadian  Jour- 
nal on  Aging  10(2),  (1991). 

Graduate  student  Robert 
Machangu  and  Prof.  John  Prescott 
of  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology 
published  the  paper  “Purification 
and  Properties  of  Cholesterol 
Oxidase  and  Choline  Phos- 
phohydrolase  from  Rhodococcus 
Equi'  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Veterinary  Research  55  (1991). 

Profs.  Steve  Leeson  and  John 
Summers,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  have  published  the  book 
Commercial  Poultry  Nutrition , 
which  is  available  from  their 
department. 

Prof.  Neil  MacKinnon,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  reviewed 


Jan.  23  at  9 a.m.  The  seminar  is  in 
Room  1642  of  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces, followed  by  the  defence  in 
Room  2527  of  Clinical  Studies. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Use  of  GNRH 
Analogues  to  Delay  the  LH  Surge 
and  Ovulation  in  Superovulated 
Holstein  Heifers.”  Madill’s  ad- 
visers are  Profs. Walter  Johnson 
and  Don  Rieger. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


the  book  Social  Psychology.  Past 
and  Present:  An  Integrative  Orien- 
tation in  Sociological  Inquiry  61 
(Summer  1991). 

A paper  on  “Immunization  of 
Pigs  with  a Purified  Shiga-like 
Toxin  11  Variant  Toxoid”  by 
graduate  student  David  MacLeod 
and  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, appeared  in  Veterinary 
Microbiology  29  (1991). 

" Rhodococcus  Equi  Plasmids: 
Isolation  and  Partial  Charac- 
terization,” an  article  written  by 
graduate  student  Olga  Tkachuk- 
Saad  and  Prof.  John  Prescott, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Clinical  Microbiology 
29  (1991).  □ 


Funding 


Information  on  these  research  fund- 
ing programs  can  be  obtained  from 
the  grants  section.  Office  of  Re- 
search, in  the  Reynolds  Building, 
Ext.  6927. 

The  Calgary  Institute  for  the 
Humanities  will  award  two  senior 
research  fellowships  in  1992/93  to 
humanities  scholars  who  have 
retired  but  still  wish  to  be  active 
researchers.  Deadline  is  Feb.  14. 

The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion Canada  offers  grants  for 
diabetes  research.  Applications 
can  be  obtained  from  the 
foundation’s  communications 
director,  4632  Yonge  St.,  Suite 
100,  Willowdale,  Ont.  M2N  5M1, 
1 -800-668-0274  or  4 1 6-223- 1 068, 
fax:  416-223-4949.  The  founda- 
tion must  receive  the  first  two 
pages  of  the  application  by  Feb.  15 
and  full  applications  by  March  1. 

The  Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion provides  grants  for  medical 
research  in  the  biological  sciences. 
Applications  for  the  May  competi- 
tion are  due  March  1 . 

The  Corporate-Higher  Education 
Forum  invites  nominations  for  two 
awards  — the  Bell  Canada  Forum 
Award,  for  outstanding  re- 
searchers involved  in  co-operative 
research  of  major  significance,  and 
the  Xerox  Canada  Forum  Award, 
to  honor  remarkable  achievement 
in  facilitating  corporate-university 
research  co-operation.  Deadline 
for  submission  is  March  I.  □ 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 


Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ❖ Guelph 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  Jan.  23 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  focuses  on  “Sexism 
and  God  Talk"  at  noon  in  UC  332. 
Concert  - Pianist  Michael  Lewin 
performs  at  1 2: 1 0 and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Pathology  Seminar  - The 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
begins  with  a special  lecture  by 
Prof.  Claire  Plante  on  the  “In- 
fluence of  Ureaplasma  Diversum 
on  Bovine  Embryonic  Develop- 
ment and  Mortality”  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Friday,  Jan.  24 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Music  Lecture  - The  Department 
of  Music  presents  Stephen  Willis, 
head  of  the  music  manuscript 
division  of  the  National  Library  of 
Canada,  on  “The  Paris  Opera  at  the 
Time  of  Cherubini:  Politics  and 
Art.”  The  lecture  begins  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Saturday,  Jan.  25 

Concert  - The  Arbor  Oak  Trio 
presents  an  evening  of  baroque 
music  on  historical  instruments  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Tickets  are  $10 
general,  $6  for  students,  and  are 
available  at  the  door. 

Sunday,  Jan.  26 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164. 

The  Arboretum  - Become  an 
animal  detective  by  learning  about 
“Animal  Tracks  and  Tracking”  at 
2 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Monday,  Jan.  27 

Worship-  Roman  Catholic  Mass  is 
at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  28 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Psychology  Colloquium  - Ian 
Gotlib  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  discusses 
“Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Depres- 
sion: A Cognitive  Interpersonal  In- 
tegration” at  noon  in  UC  103. 

Our  World  - Neo-paganist 
witches  are  the  focus  of  “Circles  of 
Worship”  with  Neil  Williams  of 
McMaster  University.  This  intro- 
duction to  the  Wiccan  religion 
begins  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
“Respiratory  Physiology"  is  the 
topic  of  a lecture  by  Preben  Peder- 
sen of  the  University  of  Odense  in 
Denmark  at  4:10  p.m.  in  Human 
Biology  212. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  29 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - P.M. 
Gresshoff  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee gives  “A  Molecular  Genetic 
Analysis  of  Soybean  Nodulation” 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Thursday,  Jan.  30 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - The  Red 

Cross  Clinic  is  back  on  campus 
from  10  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre. 


Pianist  Michael  Lewin  performs  at 
the  Jan.  23  noon-hour  concert. 


Pathology  Seminar  - This  week’s 
topic  is  “In  Vitro  Study  of 
Haemophilus  Sow/un-Induced 
Vascular  Thrombosis”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Saxo  Duo  performs 
at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 


Kinnon 107. 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - “Chaperonin  Function 
and  Heterologous  Expression  of 
Plant  and  Cyanobacterial  Rubisco 
Genes  in  E.  Coli ” is  the  title  of  a 
seminar  by  Sean  Hemmingson  of 
the  Saskatoon’s  Plant  Biotechnol- 
ogy Institute  at  3 p.m.  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Friday,  Jan.  31 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Semi- 
nar - The  series  opens  with  Prof. 
James  Bogart,  Zoology,  asking 
“Why  is  Sex  Necessary  in  Hybrid 
Salamanders?”  Find  out  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Sunday,  Feb.  2 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164. 

Arboretum  - Celebrate  winter 
with  nature  walks  at  1 and  3:30 


Notices 


Walk  safely 

Faculty  and  staff  are  invited  to  use 
or  participate  in  the  Campus 
Safewalk  program,  says 
Stephanie  Van  Egmond,  program 
co-ordinator.  "This  is  a University 
community  service.”  she  says. 

For  assistance  between  6 p.m. 
and  1:30  a.m..  call  Ext.  2245  or 
use  a campus  emergency  phone. 
Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
volunteer  walker  should  call  Van 
Egmond  at  Ext.  4845. 

Green  up  your  life 

The  Arboretum  is  running  full- 
day  workshops  to  help  you  grow 
your  own  ecologically  sensible 
native  shrubs  and  trees  from 
seeds.  Workshops  are  planned  for 
Jan.  29,  Feb.  1,  Feb.  19  and  Feb. 
22  from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  the 
Hilton  Centre  on  College  Avenue. 
Register  at  Ext.  2113. 

A comedy  tonight 

My  Darling  Judith  is  this  season’s 
offering  at  The  Arboretum’s  din- 
ner theatre.  The  comedy  is  written 
by  Canadian  Norm  Foster  and 
directed  by  John  Snowdon.  For 
ticket  information,  call  Ext.  21 13. 

Don’t  be  stressed 

Learn  to  manage  stress  with  the 
help  of  the  Stress  Management 
and  High  Performance  Clinic. 
Two  introductory  relaxation  skills 
classes  begin  Jan.  27  and  run 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  six 
weeks.  The  afternoon  class  starts 
at  5:15  p.m.  in  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine  lounge:  the 


evening  class  is  at  8 p.m.  in  Room 
442  of  the  University  Centre.  Cost 
is  S95  general.  $25  for  students. 
An  advanced  class  with  biofeed- 
back begins  Jan.  23  and  runs 
Thursdays  from  3 to  4:30  p.m.  for 
seven  sessions.  Cost  is  $218.  For 
those  who  already  know  some 
basic  relaxation  techniques, 
booster  classes  will  be  offered 
Feb.  18,  March  17  and  April  14. 
Registration  forms  for  all  classes 
are  available  at  the  Connection 
Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  UC.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2662. 

It’s  Arboretum  Day! 

The  Arboretum  celebrates  winter 
Feb.  2 with  nature  walks  at  1 and 
3:30  p.m.  and  a concert  by  Ingrid 
Matthews  on  baroque  violin  and 
Byron  Schenkman  on  harpsi- 
chord at  2:30  p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Learn  about  Canada 

Develop  your  knowledge  of 
Canada  with  an  information  class 
from  the  Guelph  and  District  Mul- 
ticultural Centre.  Classes  will  be 
held  every'  Thursday  in  February 
from  7 to  9:30  p.m.  at  1 28  Wool- 
wich St.,  Suite  203.  Topics  in- 
clude the  history,  geography  and 
government  of  Canada  and  the 
responsibilities,  rights  and 
privileges  of  Canadian  citizens. 
Cost  is  $10;  register  at  836-2222. 
On  Feb.  6,  the  centre  is  holding  an 
open  house  to  mark  International 
Development  Week.  It  runs  from 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 


‘Theatre  in  the  ‘Trees 

"My  Darling  Judith" 

by  Norm  Foster 

directed  by  John  Snowdon 

running  February  1 - April  11,  1992 
Buffet:  6:00  for  6:30  p.m. 

Play:  8:00  p.m. 

Tickets:  $38.00  (includes  GST) 

Available  at  Box  Office,  University  Centre  824-4120  x3940 
or  for  further  information  824-4120  x2113 
Gift  Certificates  available 

THE  ARBORETUM 


p.m.  and  a concert  at  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  4 

Our  World  - Paulos  Asres  and 
Avram  Rosensweig  discuss  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  Jews  of 
Ethiopia  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  5 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph’s  lecture  series  for  retired 
people  presents  retired  English 
professor  Allan  Austin  taking  a 
look  at  the  bad  press  Shakespeare 
gave  Richard  III  at  10  a.m.  at  The 
Arboretum.  At  1:30  p.m..  Chip 
Weseloh  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  describes  "Birds  as  En- 
vironmental Monitors.”  Lectures 
are  $2.50  each. 


EVERY  FRI.  in  the  BRASS  TAPS 

4:30  - 7:00  P.M.  NO  COVER  L.L.B.O. 


I PLUS:  JAN.  27-29: 

The  Bourbon  Tabernacle  Choir  9:30  p.m. 


REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


• Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

• Stir  Fried  Pork 

• Stir  Fried  Chicken 

» Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
. Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 

• Octoberfest  Sausage 

• Roast  Chicken 

• Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 

• Sealood  Casserole 

• Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 

. Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 

• Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

• Breakfast  Sausages 

• Potatoes  O'Brien 

• Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 
. Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

• Bean  Salad 

. Waldorf  Salad 

• Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 
. Potato  Salad 

• Pasta  Salad 

• Smoked  Trout 

• Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

• Pate  de  la  Maison 

• Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 

• Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

• Sliced  Festival  Ham 

• Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 

. Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
. International  Cheese  Board 

• Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

• Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

• Chocolate  Mousse 

, Various  "Low  Cal”  Desserts 
. Brownies 

• Fruit  Pies 

. Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 

• Assorted  Fruit  Juices 

• Excellent  Service 
. Great  Value 

. Pleasant  Atmosphere 

the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1 240 

See  faculty  art 

Works  by  Fine  Art  faculty  are 
on  display  in  the  Zavitz  Hall 
gallery  until  Jan  30.  The  ex- 
hibit features  works  by  Profs. 
Walter  Bachinski,  Lorene 
Bourgeois,  Greg  Murphy. 
Margaret  Priest,  Tony 
Scherman  and  Elton  Yerex. 

A second  show  of  other 
faculty  works  takes  place  Feb. 
3 to  14.  Featured  artists  in- 
clude Profs.  Gene  Chu,  Kathy 
Dain,  June  Clark  Greenberg, 
Suzy  Lake,  Reinhard 
Reitzenstein  and  Ron 
Shuebrook. 

The  gallery  is  open  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
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Octogenarian  still  going  strong  in  Physics 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 
When  Mert  Alcom  walked  into 
the  Department  of  Physics  coffee 
room  Jan.  14,  he  was  expecting  to 
find  a broken  coffee  machine 
needing  to  be  Fixed. 

What  he  found  instead  were 
dozens  of  staff,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  a room  decorated  with 
streamers  and  balloons.  And  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  was  a huge  cake. 

“Happy  80th  birthday,  Mert!" 

It’s  not  often  that  a department 
gets  to  celebrate  the  80th  birthday 
of  one  of  its  employees.  But  when 
Alcom  came  out  of  retirement  in 
1981  to  work  for  the  University 
part  time,  his  determination  and 
active  spirit  carried  him  easily  to 
that  birthday  milestone. 

Officially  known  as  an  “ex- 
pediter" for  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment. Alcom  prefers  to  describe 
himself  as  “all-round  gofer."  His 
work  includes  delivering  mail. 


Filling  liquid  nitrogen  tanks,  dis- 
assembling old  machinery  to 
reclaim  the  metal  and  helping  out 
in  the  machine  shop. 

It’s  easy  to  see  what  brings  him 
to  work  in  the  morning  at  an  age 
when  other  retirees  are  off  relax- 
ing in  the  Florida  sun.  Simply  put. 
he  loves  his  job. 

With  great  enthusiasm,  he  will 
guide  you  around  the  machine 
shop  in  the  basement  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building. 

Here  are  the  tools  he  worked 
with  as  a technician,  his  job 
before  he  retired.  Here,  too,  are 
the  people  he  describes  as  "the 
finest  tradesmen  in  Canada,  not 
just  in  Ontario,  but  in  Canada.” 

Alcom  chuckles  as  he  describes 
how  he  was  offered  his  post- 
retirement  position  by  then-chair 
Prof.  Iain  Campbell. 

“He  said  to  me:  ‘If  you  can’t 
hack  it,  don’t  feel  embarrassed  to 
quit.'  Well,  that  was  1 1 years  ago, 


and  you  can  see  I’m  still  hanging 
in  there.” 

Determination  has  been  a 
central  part  of  Alcorn’s  character 
since  the  day  he  was  bom.  He 
weighed  only  two  pounds  at 
birth,  and  his  father  was  con- 
vinced he  would  not  survive.  But 
young  Mert  beat  the  odds  and  has 
been  a Fighter  ever  since. 

Growing  up  in  North  Bay,  he 
began  working  at  age  15  for  a 
plumber,  a job  he  held  throughout 
the  Depression.  That  experience 
left  him  with  little  sympathy  for 
today’s  economic  woes.  “They 
say  this  is  a recession.  Well,  this 
is  a piece  of  cake  compared  to  the 
hungry  ’30s.” 

When  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out,  Alcom  enlisted  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  at  age  28 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Prince 
Rupert , a frigate  on  escort  duty 
across  the  North  Atlantic. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he 


returned  to  North  Bay,  got  mar- 
ried and  began  raising  a family. 
In  1970,  he  moved  his  family  to 
Guelph  when  he  got  a job  in  the 
Physics  Department  machine 
shop. 

Although  the  octogenarian  ad- 
mits his  age  "is  starting  to  catch 
up  on  me,”  Alcom  remains  active 
off  the  job  as  well.  He  has 
planned  several  reunions  for  his 
Prince  Rupert  shipmates  and  is 
collecting  material  for  a book  on 
war  experiences,  illustrated  with 
some  of  the  1,200  photos  he  took 
as  the  ship’s  photographer.  A 
large  radio-controlled  model  of 
the  ship  is  another  project  that 
occupies  his  time.  This  involve- 
ment with  history  "keeps  me 
going,"  he  says. 

Perhaps  the  secret  for  his  lon- 
gevity is  in  his  attitude. 

"It’s  a great  life."  he  says.  □ 


Hilliard  award 
seeks  nominees 

Ontario  residents  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to 
agricultural  extension  in  the 
province  are  eligible  for  the  annual 
T.R.  Hilliard  Distinguished 
Agricultural  Extension  Award 
from  the  OAC  Alumni  Foundation. 

Named  in  memory  of  the  late 
T.R.  Hilliard,  former  deputy  mini- 
ster of  agriculture  and  food,  the 
award  consists  of  a citation  and 
$ 1 ,000  to  be  used  for  an  extension, 
research  or  educational  project. 

Nominees  may  be  employed  in 
agricultural  extension  by  govern- 
ment, agricultural  organizations, 
institutions,  industry  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  They  may  also  be 
producers  or  other  individuals  who 
have  made  contributions  to  exten- 
sion. 

Nominations,  including  support- 
ing background  information  and  a 
brief  summary  statement  prepared 
and  signed  by  two  nominators, 
should  be  submitted  to  OAC  Dean 
Rob  McLaughlin  by  Feb.  28.  □ 


Make  the  switch  — to  off! 


You  may  have  heard  that  it  takes 
more  energy  to  turn  a light  on  and 
off  than  to  leave  it  burning.  Well, 
that’s  not  true,  according  to  Stuart 
Wilson  of  Guelph  Hydro. 

For  fluorescent  and  incandescent 
lights,  the  rule  of  thumb  is:  “If 
you’re  not  using  it,  shut  it  off."  The 
life  span  of  the  bulb  can  be  shor- 
tened somewhat  by  repeatedly 
turning  it  on  and  off,  but  the  cost  of 
doing  this  is  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  electricity  needed  to  run  the 
lights  constantly. 

"People  have  a misconception 
that  there  is  a huge  inrush  of  power 


needed  to  start  a light  up,”  says 
Wilson.  “Actually,  the  amount 
needed  is  minimal.  For  practical 
purposes,  it  doesn't  exist.  So  when 
the  light  is  on,  you’re  paying  for  it, 
and  when  the  light  is  off,  you’re 
not." 

Around  the  University,  there  are 
many  areas  where  lights  can  be 
shut  off  for  longer  periods  during 
the  day.  Many  washrooms,  meet- 
ing rooms  and  offices  have  lights 
on  separate  switches.  So  if  you’re 
the  last  one  out,  shut  the  lights  off 
behind  you  □ 


/ ENERGY  HINTS 

Get  the 
Brightest 
Lights 

Dust  Your  Lights! 

Dust  free  bulbs  and 
fixtures  are  more  efficient 
- even  a thin  layer  of  dust 
lowers  lighting  levels. 
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Switch  to  fluorescents! 

Compared  to  a 40  watt 
incandescent  bulb,  a 40 
watt  fluorescent  tube  will 
produce  about  six  times 
more  light  at  the  same  cost 
and  last  16  times  longer. 


One  100  is  better  than 
two  60's! 

Use  a single  high  wattage 
bulb  instead  of  two  or 
more  low  wattage  bulbs 
wherever  possible.  A single 
100  watt  bulb  will  give  the 
same  amount  of  light  as 
two  60’s  but 
use  up  to 


a 


Ontario  Hydro 

Let’s  give  tomorrow  a hand. 


New  faces 


In  applied  psychology 

Prof.  Kevin  Kelloway,  who  has 
joined  the 

Department  of 
Psychology  as 
an  assistant 
professor, 
recently  com- 
pleted his  doc- 
torate at 

Queen  s Uni-  Kevin  Kelloway 
versity. 

A native  of 

New  Waterford,  Nova  Scotia,  he 
received  his  B.Sc.  in  psychology 
from  Dalhousie  University  and  his 
master’s  degree  in  applied 
psychology  from  St.  Mary’s.  He 
has  also  worked  as  a management 
consultant  and  an  employment 
counsellor. 

Kelloway’s  research,  a continua- 
tion of  his  thesis  work,  investigates 
how  people  attach  themselves  to 
labor  unions.  He  looks  at  the  fac- 
tors that  lead  people  to  join  a union 
or  to  get  involved  in  union  ac- 
tivities. He  has  co-authored  a book. 
Psychology  of  Individual  Attach- 
ment to  Labor  Unions , which  will 
be  appearing  this  spring. 

His  secondary  interest  is  in  oc- 


cupational stress  and  mental  health 
in  the  workplace,  and  he  is  also 
working  on  a project  involving 
adult  children  who  are  caring  for 
their  aging  parents. 

Besides  doing  research, 
Kelloway  is  teaching  two  under- 
graduate courses  this  semester. 

In  clinical  psychology 

A shifting  interest  from  develop- 
mental to  applied  clinical  psychol- 
ogy was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Prof.  Barbara 
Morrongiello 
made  the 
geographical 
shift  from  the 
University  of 
Western  On- 
tario to  the 
Department  of 
Psychology  at  Morrongiello 

To  make  that 

move,  she  relinquished  the  last  two 
years  of  a nine-year  fellowship 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council.  Her 
research  at  Western  concentrated 
on  hearing,  speech  and  language 
problems  in  premature  babies,  spa- 
tial  understanding  in  blind 
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children,  adjustment  to  parenthood 
for  First-time  parents  and  the  dis- 
crepancy between  parents’ 
knowledge  and  their  practice  of 
safety  for  young  children. 

Originally  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Morrongiello  did  her  under- 
graduate studies  at  Rutgers 
University  and  earned  her  master’s 
and  PhD  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  She  then  accepted 
a postdoctoral  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  conduct 
research  on  hearing  in  infants  and 
young  children. 

In  Guelph,  she  will  have  a 
reduced  teaching  load  for  the  First 
two  years  as  she  transfers  her  cur- 
rent research  projects  from 
Western.  She  will  be  continuing 
work  on  the  hearing  and  com- 
munication skills  of  young  infants. 

Morrongiello  lives  in  Toronto 
with  her  husband,  Rick  Robson, 
and  two-year-old  son,  Daniel.  She 
is  avid  about  aerobics  and  weight 
training  and  likes  to  work  with 
stained  glass.  □ 

From  the 
archives 

1967 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this 
month,  members  of  the  OAC 
class  of  ‘69  were  the  winners 
of  the  annual  snow  sculpture 
contest.  For  the  centennial 
year,  their  sculpture  depicted 
voyageurs  rowing  a canoe 
through  unexplored  Canadian 
waters. 

1977 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  price 
of  a cup  of  coffee  rose 
dramatically  from  20  cents  to 
25  cents  a cup  at  all  Food  Ser- 
vices outlets  except  the  Whip- 
pletree,  where  patrons  had  to 
pay  35  cents  a cup. 

1982 

Ten  years  ago,  22  students  in 
programs  such  as  chemistry, 
computing,  food  science  and 
dairy  science  began  their  first 
semester  of  the  co-operative 
education  program.  □ 


The  1-2-2  challenge 

Government  funding  news  means  budget  cuts,  fewer  faculty 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

Uof  G has  a list  of  things  to 
do  before  it  deals  with  the 
impact  of  the  Jan.  21  Queen’s 
Park  announcements  on  transfer 


payments  for  1992/93  and  the 
provincial  government’s  plans  to 
reshape  and  restructure  the  post- 
secondary  education  system. 

The  funding  news  means  more 
belt-tightening,  says  President 


Brian  Segal.  “We  are  looking  at 
every  possible  way  to  trim  costs 
and  increase  revenues  so  we  can 
balance  our  budget  and,  at  the 
same  time,  continue  some  of  in- 
itiatives we  have  already  begun 


that  are  critical  to  moving  U of  G 
forward.” 

Segal  says  he  is  saddened  by  the 
government’s  decision  to  limit  in- 
creases in  funding  for  Ontario 
universities  to  one  per  cent  in 


1992/93  — just  under  $1.97  bil- 
lion — and  to  two  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  following  years. 

The  news  was  not  unexpected. 
There  had  been  predictions  that 
Continued  on  page  2 
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Winter  convocation  features 
first  Saturday  ceremony 


Joy  Leschiutta  Rothwell  spends  her  work  day  surrounded  by  small 
children,  and  she  loves  it.  Her  work  at  the  University’s  Child  Care 
Centre  is  profiled  on  page  8. 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Winter  convocation  cere- 
monies Feb.  7 and  8 will 
be  the  first  official  University 
function  to  be  held  in  the  newly 
renovated  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Four  ceremonies  will  be  held  in- 
stead of  the  usual  two  to  accom- 
modate the  700  graduates  and 
their  families,  including  both  a 
Friday-evening  and  a first-ever 
Saturday-moming  ceremony. 

An  honorary  degree  will  be 
awarded  to  Canadian  engineer 
Claudette  MacKay-Lassonde  at 
the  traditional  10  a.m.  ceremony 
Feb.  7 before  the  presentation  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
degrees  from  the  colleges  of 
Biological  Science  and  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science. 

J.C.  (Clare)  Rennie,  former  as- 
sistant deputy  minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  for  Ontario,  will  be 
named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
University  at  the  Saturday-mom- 
ing convocation.  He  will  address 
students  receiving  graduate 
degrees  and  diplomas  and  the  doc- 
tor of  veterinary  medicine  from 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
and  graduate  and  undergraduate 
degrees  and  diplomas  from  the 
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Ontario  Agricultural  College,  as 
well  as  graduate  degrees  from  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development. 

Prof. 

Eugene 
Benson, 

English  Lan- 
guage and 
Literature, 
will  address 
graduate  and 
undergradu 
ate  degree 
recipients  from  the  College  of 
Arts  and  the  College  of  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies  at  2:30 
p.m.  on  Feb.  7. 

Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  director 
of  Akademia,  will  speak  at  the 
7:30  p.m.  convocation  for  stu- 
dents receiving  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate degrees  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  Science. 

The  University  held  its  first  eve- 
ning convocation  last  October, 
but  this  will 
be  the  first 
time  for  a 
Saturday 
ceremony. 

Four  cere- 
monies are 
needed  be- 
cause of  an  Norman  Gibbins 
additional 

100  graduates  this  winter,  com- 
pared to  1991,  and  reduced  seat- 
ing capacity  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  The  hall  has  undergone  ex- 
tensive interior  renovations, 
thanks  to  a $400,000  commitment 
by  the  Alma  Mater  Fund  Advisory 
Council. 

Honorary  degree 

MacKay-Lassonde  will  be 
honored  by  U of  G for  her  con- 
tributions to  such  groups  as 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, which  she  founded,  and  the 
Association  of  Professional  En- 
gineers of  Ontario,  where  she 


served  as  president. 

MacKay-Lassonde  is  a graduate 
in  applied  science  from  the 
University  of  Montreal  with 
graduate  degrees  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Utah  and  Toronto. 

She  began  her  career  as  a design 
engineer  with  Bechtel  Power  Cor- 
poration in  San  Francisco,  later 
joining  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
as  a nuclear  safety  compliance  en- 
gineer. She  developed  rhe  first  ex- 
isting site-selection  criteria  for 
nuclear  power  stations,  involving 
the  studies  of  geological  and  at- 
mospheric conditions.  As 
manager  of  the  Loads  Forecasts 
Department,  Ontario  Hydro, 
MacKay-Lassonde  served  as  the 
company’s  technical  media 
spokesperson  on  current  nuclear 
safety  issues. 

While  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario,  MacKay-Lassonde  led 
that  organization  in  redefining  its 
mission  and  taking  a stronger 
leadership  role.  She  continues  to 
take  time  to  speak  to  engineering 
students  and  to  challenge  them  to 
contribute  to  and  improve  the  en- 
gineering profession. 

MacKay-Lassonde  has  served 
on  the  boards  of  a number  of 
major  research  organizations,  in 
particular  the  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy and  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council. 
Earlier  this  year,  she  became  as- 
sistant deputy  minister  for  Trade 
and  International  Relations  with 
the  Ontario 
Ministry  of 
Industry, 

Trade  and 
Technology. 

Honorary 
fellow 

Rennie  will  Claudette 
be  named  an  MacKay- 
honorary  fel-  Lassonde 


low  of  the  University  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  U of 
G’s  program  of  agricultural  re- 
search during  his  career  as  a facul- 
ty member 
and  adminis- 
trator and, 
more  recent- 
ly, as  assis- 
tant deputy 
minister  of 
Agriculture 
and  Food  for 
Ontario. 

Raised  on  a farm  near  Black- 
water,  Ont.,  he  attended  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College, 
graduating  with  a bachelor  of 
science  in  1947.  He  did  graduate 
studies  in  animal  breeding  at  Iowa 
State  University,  receiving  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  1950 
and  a PhD  in  1952.  He  then  joined 
Guelph's  faculty  in  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  husbandry  (later 
animal  science). 

Rennie  served  as  chair  of  the 
department  from  1 965-7 1 . He  was 
instrumental  in  planning  the 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  build- 


ing, completed  in  1968.  He  also 
took  a leading  role  in  establishing 
plans  for  animal  research  centres 
at  off-campus  research  stations. 

While  at  OMAF.  Rennie  was 
responsible  for  the  ministry’s 
education  and  research  programs, 
including  the  contract  with  the 
University  for  research,  education 
and  service.  From  1974  to  1991, 
the  contract  grew  to  form  the 
foundation  for  a world-class  re- 
search program  based  on  the  uni- 
que partnership  between  the  min- 
istry and  the  University. 

The  NSERC/Semex  Chair  in 
Animal  Breeding  Strategies  has 
been  named  in  his  honor. 

Rennie  is  also  an  inductee  to  the 
Canadian  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame,  a Fellow  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Institute  of  Canada  and 
recipient  of  the  1977  Queen's  Sil- 
ver Jubilee  Medal.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Ontario  In- 
stitute of  Agrologists,  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada, 
the  Guelph  Kiwanis  Club  and  the 
OAC  Alumni  Association.  □ 


J.C.  Rennie 
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Funding  Continued  from  page  1 

the  government  might  limit  the 
increase  in  transfer  payments  to 
one  or  two  per  cent  or  offer  no 
increase  at  all. 

This  is  not  the  time,  however,  to 
attack  the  government  on  its 
decisions,  says  the  president. 
“These  were  made  in  light  of  the 
deeply  troubled  economy  and  col- 
lapsing government  revenues,”  he 
says.  “We  in  the  universities  are 
profoundly  concerned  about  the 
economy  and  we  understand  the 
damage  the  recession  has  caused 
to  individuals  and  their  families. 
We  must  carry  our  share  of  the 
burden  and  rise  to  the  fiscal  chal- 
lenges.” 

Share  of  pie  unknown 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-presi- 
dent, administration,  who  at- 
tended the  Toronto  lockup  before 
Premier  Bob  Rae’s  speech, 
received  funding  details  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (MCU).  Funds  have  been 
reduced  for  the  faculty  renewal 
program  and  discontinued  for  pro- 
gram adjustment.  The  promised 
pay  equity  allocation  is  expected 
to  be  paid  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  The  overall  one-per- 
cent increase  was  based  on  the 
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original  1991/92  budget  before 
clawbacks  and  removal  of  pay 
equity  adjustment  funds. 

Guelph  doesn’t  know  yet  what 
its  share  of  the  transfer  payments 
will  be,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
full  one-percent  increase  which 
was  announced,  says  Ferguson. 
This  is  not  good  news  at  a time 
when  U of  G’s  total  revenue  has 
not  changed  much  from  last  year 
because  of  reduced  tuition  fee  in- 
come from  planned  first-year  en- 
rolment reductions.  “It’s  hitting 
us  all  at  once,”  he  says. 

Building  on  hold 

There  is  also  no  money  for  new 
capital  projects,  but  the  flow  of 
capital  for  existing  projects  will 
continue.  If  money  does  become 
available,  MCU  has  indicated  that 
it  will  be  put  into  renovations  and 
cyclical  renewal  of  physical  plant. 
This  means  plans  for  the  proposed 
academic  building  providing 
needed  space  for  the  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Social  Science — and  the 
No.  1 building  priority  on  campus 
— are  on  hold. 

U of  G now  needs  time,  says 
Ferguson,  to: 

■ understand  transfer  payment 
numbers; 

■ determine  the  impact  of  the 
five-percent  reduction  scenario 
proposed  by  the  administration 
last  December; 

■ continue  discussions  with  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  and 


the  University  of  Guelph  Staff 
Association  on  the  possibility 
of  renegotiating  the  current 
agreement/contract,  and, 

■ continue  meetings  with  staff  to 
outline  the  current  economic 
realities. 

Unfilled  faculty  positions 

In  anticipation  of  the  province’s 
announcement.  Jack  MacDonald, 
vice-president,  academic,  asked 
academic  budget  managers  before 
Christmas  to  prepare  a five-per- 
cent  reduction  plan.  MacDonald 
has  discussed  these  reduction 
plans  with  deans  in  a first  attempt 
to  produce  a balanced  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  beginning 
May  1 . MacDonald  admits  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  process  and 
nothing  — faculty  and  staff  posi- 
tions and  course  and  program  of- 
ferings — is  free  from  considera- 
tion. Education  and  research 
enhancement  funds  will  be  vir- 
tually eliminated,  MacDonald 
says. 

But  a balanced  budget  will  be 
impossible  unless  faculty  and 
staff  associations  agree  to  open  up 
existing  contracts,  he  says. 

How  many  of  Guelph’s  50  un- 
filled faculty  positions  will  be  lost 
is  also  under  consideration.  In  the 
new  fiscal  year  10  to  20  of  these 
will  not  be  filled,  says 
MacDonald,  but  there  could  be 
more. 

This  will  impact  on  teaching 


loads,  he  says,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  U of  G has  the 
third  lowest  student/faculty  ratio 
in  the  system. 

In  the  past  five  years,  faculty 
numbers  have  increased  by  50. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the 
government’s  faculty  renewal 
program  and  Guelph’s  bridging 
and  academic  career  opportunity- 
for-women  programs  and  the  fill- 
ing of  10  research  chairs.  But 
funding  for  these  positions  was 
temporary,  and  the  University 
can’t  continue  to  support  these 
positions,  says  MacDonald. 

Fee  hike  angers  students 

The  basic  tuition  fee  in  most 
programs  will  go  up  by  seven  per 
cent  ($125)  next  year  to  $1,895. 
The  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  increase. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents condemns  the  tuition  hike. 
OFS  says  it  will  add  a further  bur- 
den to  students  who  are  feeling  the 
recession  the  most.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  Central  Student 
Association  says  it  is  “outraged” 
and  the  increase  is  “completely 
unacceptable.”  (See  the  Student 
Speak  column,  page  6). 

Short-term  aid 

The  government  also  announced 
the  establishment  of  a $ 160-mil- 
lion fund  to  assist  “the  MUSH 
sector”  — municipalities,  univer- 
sities and  schools  and  hospitals — 
with  one-time  service  and  opera- 
tional problems.  The  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs 
(OCUA)  will  head  a university 
sector  working  group  that  will 


make  recommendations  on  how 
the  universities’  share  of  this 
money  should  be  allocated.  MCU 
will  then  make  a case  to  the 
Treasury  Board  on  behalf  of  the 
universities  for  their  share  of  the 
$160  million. 

Task  force  for  reshaping 

The  government  further  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a task 
force  charged  with  developing 
options  to  reshape  the  universities 
sector.  Co-chaired  by  Viv  Nelles, 
chair  of  the  OCUA,  and  Bernard 
Shapiro,  deputy  minister  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  this  group 
is  to  submit  advice  to  MCU  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Derek  Jamieson,  director  of  In- 
stitutional Analysis  and  Planning, 
says  OCUA  has  asked  input  from 
universities  on  the  short-term 
1992/93  allocation  process  and 
the  longer-term  process  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  task  force. 

No  date  has  been  set  as  yet  for 
the  universities  to  respond  to  the 
short-term  transition  funds 
process.  Comments  on  the  longer- 
term  process  are  sought  from 
universities  by  Feb.  14. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  universities 
sector  will  receive  more  than  $15 
million  of  the  transition  funds, 
says  Jamieson,  and  if  U of  G 
receives  its  normal  share,  this 
would  amount  to  about  $900,000. 

Details  are  vague  for  both  the 
working  group  and  the  task  force. 

The  chair  of  OCUA  is  seeking 
clarification  of  the  mandates,  par- 
ticularly for  the  short-term  work- 
ing group  which  must  report  to 
MCU  by  Feb.  28,  says 
JamiesonO 
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DOLLARS  and 
SENSE 

Not  as  complicated  as  the  Constitution 
but  buyers  need  to  know  RRSP  basics 

For  the  next  tew  weeks,  the  publicity  about  registered  retirement  savings  plans, 
better  known  as  RRSPs,  will  probably  rank  right  up  there  with  talk  about  the 
constitution,  or  the  economy. 

The  subject  ol  RRSPs  need  not  be  as  contusing.  Unlike  issues  of  state,  where 
decisions  are  pul  to  a vote,  the  purchase  of  an  RRSP  is  a choice  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual. 

Making  that  choice  could  have  an  important  bearing  on  future  lifestyle.  For  one 
in  three  Canadians  (the  percentage  who  invest  in  RRSPs),  the  investment  is 
the  base  to  provide  income  during  retirement  years. 

Building  that  financial  base  can  be  achieved  in  many  ways.  First  of  all,  what 
people  investing  in  RRSPs  need  are  straightforward  explanations  about  the 
government's  changes  to  the  limits  of  annual  contributions.  In  our  branch,  our 
first  duly  to  RRSP  purchasers  is  to  explain  the  rules,  simply  and  directly.  Once 
people  understand  what  is  permitted,  their  decisions  are  simplified. 

Starling  with  the  basic  information,  here  are  the  new  contribution  limits  for 
investments  in  RRSPs.  In  the  1991  taxation  year,  the  allowed  contribution  to 
an  RRSP  portfolio  is  18  percent  of  the  income  a person  earned  in  1990 . to  a 
maximum  of  $11. 500. 

The  contribution  limits  are  scheduled  to  rise  by  $1 .000  a year  for  the  next  four 
years,  to  $15,500  in  1995  Alter  that,  the  federal  government  has  indicated  that 
the  maximum  annual  contributions  will  be  indexed  to  increases  in  the  average 
industrial  wage 

Looking  ahead  to  1996,  the  RRSP  ceiling  will  be  18  per  cent  of  income  up  to 
$1 5,500  plus  the  Gl AW  (growth  in  wage  rate  over  the  prior  calendar  year). 

For  employees  who  are  members  of  pension  or  profit  sharing  plans,  the 
contribution  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  “pension  adjustment".  The  pension 
adjustment  amount  will  appear  on  the  T4  slips  received  from  employers  at  year 
end.  For  the  1991  taxation  year,  the  allowed  contribution  is  18  per  cent  of  the 
income  a person  earned  in  1990,  to  a maximum  of  $1 1 ,500,  less  their  pension 
adjustment  For  those  who  do  not  belong  lo  pension  or  profit  sharing  plans,  the 
pension  adjustment  is  zero. 

It's  important,  also,  lo  tell  people  about  the  various  options.  In  talking  to 
customers  we  frequently  find  they  qualify  to  make  other  RRSP  contributions. 
The  RRSP  porltolio.  for  instance,  can  grow  through  lump  sum  special 
contributions  such  as  retiring  allowances  and  accumulated  sick  leave  credits. 
The  regulations  can  get  complicated  here.  It's  something  to  talk  about 
personally.  Each  case  is  different. 

Another  change  in  the  government's  RRSP  rules  this  year  allows  for  more 
flexibility  in  making  contributions.  Unused  RRSP  contributions  of  earned 
income  (i  e.  instances  where  the  full  amount  entitled  has  not  been  invested) 
now  can  be  carried  forward  for  another  year.  This  helps  people  who  expect  to 
be  in  a higher  bracker  in  the  future. 

Although  the  rules  may  seem  complex,  the  purchasing  ol  RRSP's  is  not  as 
daunting  as  nuclear  physics,  but  people  should  have  a grasp  ol  the  potential 
inherent  in  the  RRSP  portfolio.  One  of  the  satisfactions  of  working  in  financial 
services  Is  helping  people,  season  after  season,  through  the  maze. 
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Ted  Hull 
Branch  Manager 


GENERAL  TRUST 

84  Gordon  St.,  Guelph  821  -21 60 


THE  HAMILTON  SCHOOL  OF 
RADIATION  THERAPY 

Invites  You  to  Join 
An  Exciting  Health  Care  Team 

The  Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
will  train  BSc  students  or  graduates 
in  the  field  of  Radiation  Therapy 
commencing  September  1992. 

Become  part  of  a dynamic  team  of  Health  Care 
Professionals  in  Cancer  Management. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  areas  of  treatment  where 
your  professional  development  becomes  a priority. 

PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

♦ General  Bachelor  of  Science  Credits 
♦ 24  Month  Program 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO: 
School  of  Radiation  Therapy 
Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
71 1 Concession  Street 
Hamilton,  ON  L8V  1C3 
Or  call:  (416)  387-9495,  Ext.  4543 


i\  IT’S  NOT 
TOO  LATE 

FOR  KR0WN  RUST  CONTROL 

Only  Krown  Rust  Protection  is  formulated  to  dry  your 
body  steel  and  then  repel  new  moisture. 

Sticky  oils  and  waxes  just  can't  adhere  to  wet 
metal,  nor  can  they  creep  into  cracks  and  crevices 
like  Krown. 

Your  car  will  look  better  and  last  longer.  Drop  in 
and  see  for  yourself. 

Kr  <m> 

rown 


Rust  Control  System 


549  Massey  Road 


824-7770 
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Feminist  movement  in 


Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Feminism  is  in  trouble,  and 
unless  the  movement  makes 
some  changes  it  will  soon  be  dead, 
former  Liberal  cabinet  minister 
Iona  Campagnolo  warned  an 
audience  of  men  and  women  at  the 
University  Jan.  20. 

Speaking  to  a group  of  about  1 00 
people,  Campagnolo  noted  that 
the  gains  the  feminist  movement 
has  made  are  in  danger  of  being 
lost,  and  that  further  progress  is 
becoming  ever  more  difficult. 
“We  are  told  that  we  have 
achieved  all  we  can  reasonably 
expect,”  she  said.  “We  are  com- 
manded to  be  happy  and  to  shut 
up.  We  are  not  happy,  and  we  will 
not  shut  up,  until  we  can  live  fear- 
lessly in  a fair  society. 

“Those  of  us  who  confront  and 
challenge  the  patriarchal  systems 
of  our  time  increasingly  accept  the 
weight  of  society’s  social, 
economic  and  political  censure, 
coupled  with  a whole  new  level  of 
violence  directed  against  our  per- 
sons — all  tacitly  sanctioned  by 
law.” 

She  said  young  women  are  not 
counting  themselves  as  feminists 
because  they  feel  that  the  battles 
have  all  been  fought.  They  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  changes  that 


were  made  for  their  benefit  by 
feminists  in  the  past,  and  they  may 
not  be  willing  to  work  for  the  good 
of  women  in  the  future.  They 
believe,  said  Campagnolo,  that 
their  achievements  are  theirs 
alone  and  that  they  owe  nothing  to 
those  who  come  after. 

“But  you  must  know  when  you 
walk  though  a door,  if  it  has  been 
forced  open  for  your  passage,  that 
you  have  to  work  at  keeping  it 
open  for  those  who  will  follow 
you.” 

The  proposed  constitutional 
reform  could  be  particularly 
damaging  to  women,  she  said,  be- 
cause many  of  the  powers  that 
may  be  turned  over  to  the  provin- 
ces are  those  in  which  women 
have  made  the  strongest  gains.  To 
have  to  continue  those  battles  on 
12  fronts  rather  than  one,  to  have 
to  deal  with  more  parochial 
provinces  and  territories  rather 
than  one  federal  government, 
could  split  the  movement  even 
more. 

Difficult  times  mean  that 
women  must  be  willing  to  forge 
new  alliances,  even  if  they  may 
seem  like  “strange  bedfellows,” 
said  Campagnolo. 

“Rather  than  standing  in 
solidarity  as  we  once  would  have 
done,  across  philosophical  boun- 


danger  of  dying:  Campagnolo 

daries,  too  many  of  us  have 
preferred  our  own  thin  slice  of 
ideology  to  cooperation.  We  have 
to  build  coalitions,  make  partner- 
ships and  work  with  people  with 
whom  we  wouldn’t  have  once 
shared  a cup  of  coffee.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  just  to  concern  our- 
selves with  pursuing  our  own 
goals.” 

As  an  example,  she  cited  the 
cooperation  between  the 
women’s  movement  and  the 
Church  in  the  fight  against  por- 
nography. 

There  is  still  hope  for  women’s 
rights,  as  long  as  feminism  is  will- 
ing to  make  changes  to  face  new 
challenges,  she  said. 

“Even  if  at  times  our  progress 
becomes  glacial,  it  must  never  be 
allowed  to  cease.  If  the  women 
before  us  had  quailed  in  the  face 
of  hostility,  we  would  not  vote, 
nor  control  our  own  finances,  or 
drive  a car,  initiate  divorce,  have 
our  children  after  divorce,  sign  a 
contract,  get  a loan,  mortgage  or 
legacy;  we  couldn’t  wear  jeans  or 
even  cut  our  hair.” 

Campagnolo,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  a cabinet 
minister  in  the  Trudeau  govern-  Where  is  the  feminist  movement  going?  Iona  Campagnolo  discusses  its 
ment,  was  speaking  as  part  of  the  ^ure  a University  audience. 

women’s  studies  lecture  series.  □ Ph0,°  by  Rober1a  Francbuk-  University  Communications 


Callers  adapting  fast  to  automated  direct-dial  telephone  system 


Faster  than  it  takes  to  say 
“automated  direct-dial  telephone 
system”,  almost  half  the  calls  to 
the  University  have  reached  their 
dialling  destination. 

Installed  the  day  after  students 
went  home  for  Christmas,  the  new 
direct-dial  system  has  already  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  Almost  half 
of  the  13,000  daily  incoming  calls 
are  routed  without  operator  assis- 
tance. This  is  50  percent  more  and 
three  times  sooner  than  predicted. 

Garry  Tatum,  manager  of 
Telephone  Services,  originally  es- 
timated that  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
callers  would  be  taking  advantage 


of  the  direct-dial  system  within 
three  months  of  installation.  In 
fact,  45  per  cent  of  callers  adapted 
to  the  system  within  the  first 
month. 

The  result,  says  Tatum,  is  that 
more  callers  reach  their  numbers 
more  quickly  — if  they  are  using 
a touch-tone  phone  and  know  the 
extension  they  want  to  call.  And 
operators  are  spending  24  per  cent 
less  time  assisting  callers. 

The  automated  system  has 
meant  both  labor  and  cost  savings. 
The  department  cut  three  full- 
time staff  last  fall,  following  the 
internal  review  and  in  anticipation 


Conference  prefers 
flexible  federalism 

What’s  to  be  learned  from  the  constitutional  conferences  now 
underway  across  Canada? 

According  to  Prof.  Bill  Christian,  Political  Studies,  it’s  that 
politicians  are  listening  to  what  Canadians  are  saying. 

An  expert  on  Canadian  government  and  political  theory,  Chris- 
tian went  to  the  first  conference  Jan.  17-19  in  Halifax.  There  he 
joined  about  200  Canadians  and  politicians  from  across  the  country 
to  take  a closer  look  at  the  government’s  proposed  constitutional 
changes. 

Instead  of  sharply  differing  viewpoints  and  set  agendas,  he  found 
people  who  were  willing  to  compromise,  especially  on  the  sensi- 
tive question  of  division  of  provincial  and  federal  powers. 

“The  federal  government’s  proposals  had  suggested  that  there  be 
a general  transfer  of  powers  from  the  central  government  to  the 
provinces,"  he  notes.  “It  quickly  became  clear  that  there  was  little, 
if  any,  support  for  this  position.” 

Instead,  participants  agreed  that  many  regions  benefited  from  a 
strong  central  government.  Instead  of  a general  power  shift,  an 
agreement  was  needed  giving  all  provinces  the  flexibility  to  make 
special  arrangements  with  the  federal  government  in  areas  that 
were  important  to  them. 

This  concept  of  flexible  federalism  differs  from  that  of  asym- 
metrical federalism  giving  special  powers  to  Quebec  while  keep- 
ing strong  central  ties  with  the  other  provinces.  That  may  recognize 
Quebec’s  special  needs,  but  it  does  little  for  the  needs  of  the 
Prairie’s  or  Atlantic  Canada.  With  flexible  federalism,  all  provin- 
ces would  have  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  special  powers  with 
the  federal  government  as  they  need  them. 

With  four  more  similar  conferences  scheduled,  the  government 
will  be  hearing  many  more  opinions  from  Canadians.  And,  if  Bill 
Christian  is  correct,  ihe  politicians  may  even  be  listening.  □ 


of  the  new  direct-dial  automation. 

Tatum  has  heard  few  comments 
about  the  system.  Over  a 1 0-day 
period  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  he  talked  to  12  callers 
who  were  displeased  with  it.  Eight 
had  rotary-dial  phones  and  were 
stumped  by  the  message:  “Press 
one  to  continue."  Three  com- 
plained that  they  could  not  camp 
on  a busy  line  after  dialling  direct- 
ly to  that  extension.  And  one  just 
plain  “hated  automation,”  says 
Tatum. 

Although  it  may  leave  callers 
with  rotary-dial  phones  in  a 
momentary  quandary,  the  four- 


second  initial  message  is  unlikely 
to  change,  says  T atum.  “Welcome 
to  the  University  of  Guelph. 
Please  press  one  to  continue" ex- 
pedites the  60  per  cent  of  callers 
using  touch-tone  phones.  Adding 
instructions  for  rotary-dial  users 
would  double  the  message  time. 

“It’s  a trade-off,”  says  Tatum. 
Those  who  call  the  University  on 
rotary-dial  phones  are  quickly  as- 
sisted by  an  operator.  Operator- 
assisted  calls  include  the  40  per 
cent  of  callers  who  are  using 
rotary  dials  as  well  as  the  15  per 
cent  of  callers  who  have  touch- 
tone  dials,  but  don't  know  the  ex- 


tension they  need. 

Camping  on  a line  was  possible 
when  ah  calls  were  answered  by 
operators.  It  is  still  possible  to 
camp  on  a busy  line,  but  only  with 
the  help  of  an  operator,  not  dial- 
ling direct. 

The  new  system  was  particular- 
ly handy  during  the  snow  storm 
two  weeks  ago.  The  recorded 
message  was  changed  to  inform 
callers  that  the  University  was 
open  and  classes  were  scheduled. 

“We  can  react  to  emergencies" 
with  helpful  information,  says 
Tatum.  □ 


Vet  teaching  hospital  boosts  revenues 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

In  this  time  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  belt-tightening,  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  has 
found  ways  to  boost  its  revenues 
and  reduce  its  costs. 

Promotional  efforts  and  a 
refocused  continuing  education 
program  resulted  in  a record  num- 
ber of  cats,  dogs,  birds  and  horses 
being  brought  for  treatment  to  the 
small  and  large  animal  clinics  last 
year,  says  the  hospital’s  annual 
report.  As  a result,  client-based 
revenues  increased  by  11.2  per 
cent  to  $2.4  million.  This  repre- 
sents more  than  one-third  of  the 
facility’s  annual  $7-million 
budget. 

The  hospital  also  chalked  up 
$850,000  in  its  cost-recovery  pro- 
gram — a nine-per-cent  increase 
over  1989/90 — by  charging  more 
thoroughly,  buying  supplies  in 
bulk  and  better  controlling  inven- 
tory, says  hospital  director  Brent 
Matthew. 

Through  these  increased  earn- 
ings and  savings,  the  hospital  has 
been  able  to  establish  a $450,000 
annual  fund  for  much-needed 
equipment,  says  Matthew.  In 


1990/91,  part  of  this  capital 
budget  paid  for  a new  ultrasound 
machine,  a small  animal  fluoros- 
copy unit  and  large  animal  X-ray 
unit,  among  other  things. 

Revenue  from  the  small  and 
large  animal  clinics  increased  by 
20  and  5.5  percent  respectively  in 
1990/91,  reflecting  correspond- 
ing increases  in  caseloads.  Farm 
visits  were  down  5.5  per  cent, 
partly  because  of  increasing  ur- 
banization in  the  area  around 
Guelph,  he  says. 

The  clinics  were  busier  because 
of  a growing  awareness  of  OVC’s 
referral  services  among  Ontario 
vets  and  animal  owners,  says  Mat- 
thew. The  strong  reputation  of 
faculty  and  staff,  an  aggressive 
continuing  education  program 
and  a campaign  to  inform 
Ontario’s  2,000  veterinarians 
about  staff  and  resources  are 
translating  into  increased  referrals 
to  the  hospital,  he  says. 

Jim  Stowe,  a vet  in  private  prac- 
tice until  three  years  ago,  has 
refocused  the  continuing  educa- 
tion program  over  the  past  two 
years.  New  modular  programs  for 
practising  vets  in  areas  such  as 
neurology,  radiology  and  anes- 


thesiology are  so  popular  they  are 
oversubscribed,  says  Matthew. 
As  a result,  more  vets  are  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  clinicians 
and  their  capabilities  at  the  teach- 
ing hospital. 

“Vets  have  to  have  a better  sense 
of  what  we’re  all  about,”  says 
Matthew.  Distributing  a resource 
book  containing  photos  and  brief 
biographies  of  veterinary  staff  has 
also  been  an  effective  way  to 
familiarize  Ontario  vets  with  the 
hospital. 

Another  important  organiza- 
tional change  over  the  past  year 
was  the  establishment  of  a 
materiel  management  position, 
says  Matthew.  Within  six  months 
of  hiring  Percy  Jewell  as  materiel 
manager  to  head  a restructured 
division,  the  hospital  has  begun  to 
significantly  reduce  medical,  sur- 
gical and  pharmaceutical  supply 
costs,  he  says. 

Through  Jewell,  who  is  cross- 
appointed  to  Purchasing,  the 
hospital  has  joined  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Purchasing  Plan.  This 
co-op  of  170  hospitals  buys  com- 
mon supplies  such  as  syringes  and 
bandages  in  bulk  at  lowercosts.  □ 
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Senate  seeks  full  funding  for 
graduate  fellowships  program 


The  Jan.  21  Senate  passed  a Com- 
mittee on  Awards  motion  urging 
the  administration  to  fully  fund 
the  second  year  of  the  new 
University  Graduate  Fellowships 
Program. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
recruit  high  quality  students  into 
graduate  programs  by  offering 
them  extra  funding. 

In  its  First  year.  1991/92,  the 
program’s  budget  was  $494,600, 
providing  some  330  graduate 
students  with  up  to  $1,500  per 
semester.  This  budget  was  about 
half  the  estimated  amount 
needed  to  fully  implement  the 
program  as  planned. 

The  first-year  budget  came 
from  three  sources.  The  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies  donated 
$375,600;  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, $84,000;  and  the  Research 
Board,  $35,000. 

With  100  per  cent  funding  of 
$979,200  in  1992/93,  the  pro- 
gram would  provide  almost 
double  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships— 612  — at  $1,600  each. 

The  fellowships  increase  in 
value  yearly  by  $ 1 00  increments. 
By  1996,  they  will  be  worth 
$2,000. 

College  of  Arts  Dean  David 
Murray  sounded  a cautious  note 
about  the  Senate  motion.  We 
“should  be  aware  that  the 
University  is  facing  some  serious 
funding  problems.  I wouldn't 
want  Senate  to  think  that  because 
it  urged  the  administration  to 
fully  fund  the  program,  it's  auto- 
matically going  to  happen.”  He 
warned  that  Senate  may  get  some 
information  in  the  next  few 
months  that  will  require  “serious 
rethinking  of  academic 
programs.” 

In  the  first  report  about  the  fled- 
gling program,  the  awards  com- 
mittee said  departments  es- 
timated the  fellowships  “had 
played  a positive  role  in  their 
1991  recruitment  of  graduate 
students.” 

The  next  program  review  is 
scheduled  for  1 996. 

Three  new  fellowships 

Senate  approved  three  new 
awards  at  its  January  meeting. 

■ The  Dr.  Errol  Hancock  Fel- 


lowship is  an  annual  $1,000 
award  for  a veterinarian  pur- 
suing graduate  studies  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  in 
food  animal  medicine  or 
veterinary  public  health. 

■ The  Dr.  Margaret  A.B.  Max- 
well Memorial  Fellowship  of 
$12,000  will  go  to  a 
veterinarian  pursuing 
graduate  research  at  OVC  in 
wildlife  diseases,  care  and 
preservation. 

■ Two  Agricultural  Buildings 
Systems  Bursaries  totalling 
$1,000  a year  will  be 
presented  to  full-time  students 
who  have  completed  semester 
two  in  the  agricultural  en- 
gineering degree  program  or 
the  associate  diploma  in 
agriculture  program. 

Winter  library  hours 

Winter  hours  at  the  library  are 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  library 
is  open  Monday  to  Thursday 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1 0 p.m.; 
and  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  9 
a.m.  to  midnight.  Reference  ser- 
vice is  until  9 p.m.  Monday  to 
Thursday;  until  4:45  p.m.  Friday; 
and  from  noon  to  4:30  p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

These  hours  apply  through 
March  1,  including  the  winter 
break. 

From  March  2 to  April  27, 
before  and  during  exams,  Friday 
hours  are  extended  to  midnight, 
as  is  Monday,  April  27. 

The  veterinary  science  library 
hours  are  Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.;  Friday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Refer- 
ence service  is  Monday  to  Friday 
from  8:30  to  4:45  p.m.  These 
hours  apply  through  March  15. 

From  March  16  to  April  27, 
hours  are  extended  to  midnight 
every  night. 

Student  named 

Bernard  Cummins,  a fourth- 
year  political  science  student, 
will  be  the  student-at-large  on 
the  Senate  ad  hoc  committee  to 
review  the  Smith  Commission 
report.r 


Senate  notes 


Sulawesi  project  under  review 


There  have  been  numerous  queries 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  Office 
about  the  University’s  policy  on 
international  activities,  particular- 
ly surrounding  the  Sulawesi 
Regional  Development  Project. 
The  following  is  a historical  sum- 
mary of  the  University’s  policy. 

On  Jan.  16,  1990,  Senate  ap- 
proved the  Policy  on  University 
Involvement  in  International  Ac- 
tivities document,  drafted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Internation- 
al Activities.  This  report  was  in- 
itiated partly  in  response  to  the 
Toward 2000  requirement  that  the 
University  incorporate  an  ap- 
propriate international  perspec- 
tive into  all  parts  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  also  as  a means  of 
responding  to  questions  that  are 
raised  from  time  to  time  about  aid 
and  research  projects  carried  out 
in  countries  with  questionable 
policies. 

It  was  seen  as  necessary  to 
develop  policies  to  guide  interna- 
tional activities  initiated  and  un- 
dertaken by  individuals  and  by  the 
University.  The  document 
specifies  the  University’s  ethical 
principles  and  legal  obligations 
and  establishes  criteria  and  proce- 
dures that  all  international  con- 
tracts must  adhere  to. 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  U of  G 
signed  a five-year  contract  for 
phase  2 of  the  Sulawesi  project. 
The  overall  goal  of  this  project  is 
to  assist  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  and  quality  of  life  for  rural 
people  in  selected  areas  of  the  four 
provinces  of  the  island  of 
Sulawesi. 

On  Oct.  30, 1990,  in  response  to 
concerns  raised  by  the  University 
community  about  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Indonesia,  the 
Committee  on  International  Ac- 
tivities began  an  independent  peer 
review  of  the  Sulawesi  project. 
The  review  will  look  at: 

■ the  possible  violation  of  stand- 
ards of  academic  freedom  by 
the  activities  of  the  Sulawesi 
project  phase  2 in  co-operation 
or  compliance  with  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  host 
government; 

■ the  possibility  that  any  of  the 


project’s  activities  or  opera- 
tions might  be  assisting  human 
rights  violations  or  environ- 
mental destruction  in  phase  2 
project  areas  or  elsewhere  in 
Indonesia  or  its  claimed  ter- 
ritories; and 

■ the  possibility  that  the 
University’s  project  involve- 
ment might  lend  legitimacy  to 
the  government  or  agencies 
responsible  for  human  rights  or 
environmental  violations. 

The  committee  developed  a 
modus  operandi  for  the  external 
review  of  the  Sulawesi  project, 
which  stipulates  that  the  inde- 
pendent review  will  study,  assess 
and  report  on  possible  violations 
of  Senate  policy  arising  from  the 
University’s  involvement  in  the 
project.  The  reviewers  will  be 
asked  to  comment  on  the  principle 
of  proportionality  as  applied  to  the 
University’s  activities  in  the 
project.  They  will  be  expected  to 
review  all  relevant  documentation 
and  respond  to  the  questions  that 
arise  from  the  implementation  of 
the  Senate’s  Policy  on  University 
Involvement  in  International  Ac- 
tivities. 

In  May  1991,  a letter  was  dis- 
tributed to  numerous  members  of 
the  University  community  re- 
questing nominations  for  external 
reviewers.  To  date,  two  of  the 
three  reviewers  have  been  con- 
firmed; Meyer  Brownstone  of 
OXFAM,  Toronto,  who  is  retired 


from  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  Clovis  Demers,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Centre 
for  Human  Rights  and 
Democratic  Development.  When 
the  University  receives  confirma- 
tion from  the  third  reviewer.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president, 
academic,  will  initiate  a schedule 
for  the  review. 

To  reaffirm  the  need  for  an  ex- 
ternal review,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  International  Activities 
passed  a motion  at  its  December 
1991  meeting,  which  charged  the 
president  with  ensuring  that  the 
specified  appointments  and 
process  of  this  independent 
review  be  a first  priority  of  the 
University.  □ 


Senate  calendar 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Univer- 
sity Planning  meets  Jan.  29  at  3: 10 
p.m.  in  UC  424. 

On  Jan.  30,  the  Petitions  Com- 
mittee meets  at  1 1 a.m.  in  UC  335, 
and  the  Research  Board  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  Reynolds  212. 

The  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  meets  Feb.  3 at  11:10 
a.m.  in  UC  424. 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
Policies  and  Procedures  meets  at 
9:10  a.m.  Feb.  5 in  UC  424,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Awards  Committee 
at  2:10  p.m.,  also  in  UC  424. 

Senate  Executive  meets  Feb.  6 at 
1 1:10  a.m.  in  UC  424.  □ 


London  House  move  cancelled 


U of  G has  decided  not  to  purchase  a new  house  in  London,  England. 

The  University  had  considered  buying  a house  across  the  street  from 
London  House  in  Camden  Town,  but  the  cost  of  renovations  would 
have  made  it  too  expensive. 

Plans  were  to  sell  the  140-year-old  London  House  and  purchase  the 
bigger  house,  said  Fred  Mogelin,  real  estate  property  manger.  London 
House  has  room  for  only  about  half  the  students  who  participate  in  the 
London  Semester  program.  The  rest  of  the  students  have  had  to  find 
other  accommodations,  no  easy  task  in  the  tight  London  housing 
market. 

The  other  house  would  have  been  able  to  accommodate  all  the 
students,  but  it  needed  many  costly  repairs,  said  Mogelin.  Since  the 
University  has  just  finished  renovating  London  House,  the  cost  of 
undertaking  a new  project  would  be  too  high. 

The  University  purchased  London  House  in  the  mid-1970s.  It  is  used 
by  students  in  the  London  Semester  program,  and  also  by  visiting 
students  and  faculty  in  the  summer.  □ 


THE  ALMENA  METHOD: 

A REVOLUTION  IN 

KEYBOARD  TRAINING 

LEARN  TO  TYPE  IN  JUST  8 HOURS! 

The  Almena  method  is  a unique  and  totally  different 
approach  to  touch  typing  which  teaches  you  the  entire 
alphabetic  keyboard  in  just  2 hours! 

It  you  need  to  learn  to  type  in  as  short  a time  as  possible, 
anxiety  free,  then  the  Almena  Method  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
Classes  are  no  larger  than  1 2. 

Cost:  $125.00  + $8  75  GST  = $133  75 
Location:  Holy  Family  Education  Centre,  533  Imperial  Road. 


Session  1: 

Session  2: 

Session  3: 

Session  4: 

7:00-9:00  p.m. 

7:00-9:00  p.m. 

9:00  a.m  -1:00  p.m. 

9:00am.-1:00  p.m. 

Monday,  February  3 

Monday,  February  17 

Saturday,  February  22 

Salurday,  March  7 

Wednesday.  February  5 

Wednesday,  February  19 

Salurday,  February  29 

Salurday,  March  14 

Monday,  February  10 
Wednesday.  February  12 

Monday,  February  24 
Wednesday,  February  26 

CALL 
822-8961 
TO  REGISTER! 
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Wellington  County  Roman  Calltofc 
Separate  Softool  Bonn! 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


k Fifteen  funds. 
One  proven 
TP 7 philosophy. 

w 

Clara  M.  Marctt 

When  you  invest  with  the  Industrial  Group  of  Funds,  you  may  choose  from 
15  mutual  funds  invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  money  market 
instruments.  That's  diversity. 

But  you  are  also  assured  that  all  of  these  funds  are  managed  on  the 
strength  of  one  fundamental  investment  philosophy:  aggressive  pursuit  of 
growth  and  income  — but  never  at  the  expense  of  your  invested  capital. 

It's  an  approach  that's  proven  itself.  Over  the  past  23  years,  the 
management  of  Mackenzie  Financial  Corporation  has  achieved  Canada's  best 
long-term  performance  record. 

Phone  me  to  receive  a full  package  of  information. 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 
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Accessibility 
and  the 
quality  of 
education 

by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Raising  entrance  requirements 
to  universities  creates  elitist  in- 
stitutions and  “has  little  to  do 
with  real  quality  of  education,’’ 
says  Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology. 
Universities  that  accept  only 
secondary  school  graduates 
with  top  grades  are  ignoring  the 
essential  mission  of  education, 
he  says. 

“Quality  of  education  is  what 
we  produce,  not  what  we  start 
with,”  says  Gilbert,  who  has 
extensively  studied  attrition, 
accessibility,  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  gender  in  the 
Canadian  university  system. 
‘The  quality  of  inputs  is  the 
characteristics  of  people  and 
has  little  to  do  with  what  the 
education  system  does. 
Quality  means  what  happens 
after  a student  is  admitted.” 

He  does  not  accept  the  time- 
honored  debate  of  quality  of 
education  versus  accessibility. 
What  is  needed  is  an  effective 
way  of  measuring  quality  of 
education,  he  says. 

“Accessibility  and  Quality  in 
Higher  Education,”  a paper  co- 
authored by  Gilbert  and  Prof. 
Frederick  Evers,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  makes  a 
case  for  “an  ideal  model  for 
higher  education.” 

Three  goals 

If  the  three  major  goals  of 
higher  education  are  the 
development  of  students,  the 
advancement  of  knowledge 
and  making  a contribution  to 
society,  then  universities 
should  be  focusing  on  “posi- 
tive university  outcomes,”  the 
paper  says.  This  means  focus- 
ing on  the  optimization  of  stu- 
dent development  by  “examin- 
ing the  differences  on  pre-  and 
post-education  measures  of 
student  reasoning,  skill 
development  and  personal 
growth.”  The  ideal  model  for 
higher  education  is  one  that  has 
an  accessible  admission  policy 
with  a high-quality  education- 
al outcome. 

Gilbert  concedes  that  the 
trend  towards  raising  entrance 
requirements  is  a rational 
response  by  universities  to  the 
problems  caused  by  declining 
government  support.  This  has 
created  a competitive  climate 
and  has  forced  universities  to 
be  selective.  But  universities 
should  not  be  put  in  that  posi- 
tion, he  says.  They  should  be 
encouraged  “to  fund  quality 
education,  not  restrict  it.”  In 
addition,  the  public  should  not 
— and  will  not  — fund  an 
elitist  education  system,  he 
says. 

The  recent  Smith  Commis- 
sion report  alluded  to  this  prob- 
lem in  suggesting  that  univer- 
sities have  not  been  devoting 
enough  attention  to  teaching, 
says  Gilbert. 

“We  have  to  enhance  the  out- 
come rather  than  restrict  in- 
puts,” he  says.  “We  have  to 
look  at  what  we  do  that  leads 
to  positive  educational  out- 
comes.” □ 


Technology  of  the  month 


Super  seed  will  transform  global  legume  production 


A super  seed  can  sprout  100  plants  during  in  vitro  regeneration. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


by  Owen  Roberts 
and  John  Bastin 

Office  of  Research 

U of  G plant  scientists  have  found 
a way  to  turn  ordinary  legume 
seeds  into  “super  seeds”  capable  of 
producing  at  least  100  plants  from 
a single  seed. 

Their  discovery  opens  the  doors 
for  an  economical  way  to  mass 
propagate  new  varieties  of 
legumes  — which  have  not 
responded  well  to  traditional 
propagation  — and  introduce 
desirable  traits  like  increased  dis- 
ease resistance  and  environmental 
durability. 

U of  G is  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment with  Toronto-based  White 
Rose  Nurseries  to  further  develop 
the  technology  on  a commercial 
scale. 

The  key  to  super  seeds  is  an  in- 
cubation process  involving  a hor- 
mone-specific growth  medium 
that  capitalizes  on  plants’  natural 
totipotency  — the  ability  of  al- 
most all  individual  plant  cells  to 
develop  into  a complete  plant 
under  the  right  growth  conditions. 
The  University  has  filed  for  a U.S. 
patent  for  the  process,  called  hy- 
perproduction of  shoots  during  in 
vitro  regeneration  of  plants. 

“Super  seeds  represent  a 
breakthrough  in  technology  that 


has  frustrated  scientists  for  the  last 
35  years,”  says  Prof.  Praveen 
Saxena,  Horticultural  Science, 
who  made  the  discovery  with 
graduate  student  Kama!  Malik.  “It 
has  applications  around  the 
world.” 

Their  research  has  concentrated 
on  seeds  from  legumes  such  as 
peas,  beans,  peanuts,  chick  peas 
and  lentils.  Consumers  and 
farmers  are  interested  in  legumes, 
which  are  an  important  source  of 
protein  as  well  as  lucrative  cash 
crops.  Beans,  in  fact,  offered  one 
of  the  largest  financial  returns  of 


any  large-scale  crop  grown  by 
Ontario  farmers  in  1990. 

But  for  reasons  unknown, 
legumes  resist  mass  regeneration 
in  vitro  (in  laboratory  test  tube 
cultures),  which  is  the  first  step  in 
the  commercial  production  of 
new  crop  varieties.  By  traditional 
means,  getting  enough  plants  for 
commercial  use  means  painstak- 
ingly making  hundreds  of  “ex- 
plants” — small  plant  segments 
cultured  in  a nutrient  medium  to 
make  new  plants.  In  legumes, 
however,  they  have  an  abysmal 
success  rate.  Despite  precision  ex- 


planting, lighting  and  culturing 
conditions,  they  yield  only  a few 
plants  per  explant. 

But  by  using  super  seeds, 
Saxena  can  produce  appreciably 
more.  “The  seeds  do  all  the 
work,"  he  says.  “After  treating  the 
seeds,  you  simply  leave  them 
alone  to  grow  and  don’t  interfere. 
Soon  you  have  100  shoots  grow- 
ing from  a single  seed.  It  takes 
much  less  time  and  work  than  the 
conventional  method  of  explant 
culture.” 

The  technology  also  shows 
promise  for  the  production  and 
propagation  of  transgenic  plants 
(those  containing  a foreign  gene), 
says  Saxena.  New  varieties  sport- 
ing genes  responsible  for  traits 
such  as  tolerance  to  disease  and 
environmental  stress,  improved 
yields  and  greater  protein  content 
can  be  developed  and  reproduced 
much  more  quickly. 

The  new  method  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  other  plant  species, 
such  as  rare  and  expensive  or- 
namentals, which  are  not  well 
served  by  the  conventional 
propagation  method.  Further  re- 
search is  under  way  in  this  area. 

Support  for  the  development  of 
super  seeds  comes  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council.  □ 


School  to  design  federal  outreach  course 


By  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

A federal  government  plan  to  help  more  than  200  rural  and  remote 
communities  across  Canada  develop  their  economies  is  getting  help 
from  the  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development 
(USRPD)  in  training  the  thousands  of  people  involved. 

The  USRPD  was  selected  last  year  over  15  other  universities  to 
prepare  a training  course  for  the  Community  Futures  Program,  a 
five-year-old  project  aimed  at  areas  that  suffer  from  long-term 
problems  such  as  chronic  unemployment.  The  training  course  in 
strategic  planning  in  community  economic  development  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  80  consultants  from  Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  and  to  hundreds  of  staff  hired  by  the  communities,  as  well  as 
more  than  8,000  volunteers  from  all  the  communities. 

Although  the  overall  budget  for  the  seven-phase  project  is  unknown, 
it  will  be  a sizeable  contract,  says  USRPD  director  Prof.  David  Douglas. 
The  contracts  for  phases  1 and  2 have  already  been  signed,  for  $30,000 
and  $200,000  respectively. 

Phase  1 , the  project  design,  is  already  finished,  says  Douglas.  Work 
on  the  second  phase,  providing  the  basic  specifications  for  the  course, 
is  under  way.  The  rest  of  the  program  should  be  completed  by  Septem- 
ber. 

“It’s  a very  intensive  project,”  he  says,  “but  there  has  been  a huge 
training  need  as  Canada’s  rural  communities  have  faced  the  challenges 
of  local  economic  developments  and  this  program  has  expanded.  This 
training  has  not  been  attended  to.” 

The  Community  Futures  Program  was  set  up  in  1986  as  pan  of  an 
Employment  and  Immigration  Canada  plan  called  Canadian  Jobs 
Strategy.  In  the  222  communities  selected,  a committee  is  set  up  to 
evaluate  employment  and  economic  problems.  The  government  gives 
financial  help  to  hire  staff  and  advisers  in  areas  such  as  small  business 
development.  Until  now,  however,  there  has  been  no  training  for  the 
people  involved. 

“The  people  involved  with  the  program  had  energy  and  a commit- 
ment, but  the  majority  had  never  taken  a course  like  ‘Strategic  Planning 
in  Community  Economic  Development,”’  says  Douglas.  “They  have 
all  different  backgrounds,  so  we  will  be  offering  multiple  courses  with 
different  paths  delivered  in  different  manners.” 

The  University  School  is  working  with  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education  to  find  the  best  way  to  deliver  the  course.  Pilot  courses  will 
be  offered  this  July  in  three  communities  — one  French-speaking,  one 
English-speaking  and  one  aboriginal. 

Guelph  was  selected  to  prepare  the  course  because  the  school  has  a 
long-standing  involvement  with  community  economic  development, 
including  a course  offered  each  year  on  the  subject  through  Continuing 
Education,  says  Douglas.  Students  come  from  across  the  country  to  do 
graduate  work  at  USRPD.  Many  return  to  work  in  their  home  com- 
munities as  part  of  their  course  work  and  internship  programs.  The 
school’s  outreach  program  is  active  in  rural  areas,  both  in  Ontario  and 
across  Canada. 

Development  of  the  course  involves  team  members  in  Guelph  and 


across  the  country.  The  Guelph  team  consists  of  Douglas.  Prof  Tony 
Fuller.  Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  Prof.  John  FitzSimons  and  master’s 
student  Caroline  Poussart  of  USRPD,  Virginia  Gray  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Bill  Culp  of  Distance  Education.  Other  team  members 
from  other  institutions  are  now  being  recruited. 

Proposed  constitutional  changes  that  would  make  job  training  ex- 
clusively a provincial  responsibility  could  affect  the  program,  notes 
Douglas.  But  even  if  control  is  transferred  to  the  provinces,  the  program 
could  continue  as  long  as  the  funding  remains.  "There  is  already 
significant  variation  among  the  provinces,  and  most  are  active  in  areas 
of  economic  development,"  he  says. 

The  program  contract  “ should  make  good  use  of  our  extensive 
research  and  outreach  in  this  field,  enhance  our  courses  and  make  us 
even  better  at  what  we  do.’O 


Books 


A bibliography  of  seals, 
walruses  and  sea  lions 


An  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Seals.  Sea  Lions  and  Walrus,  a 
standard  reference  to  33  species, 
was  published  in  December  by  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Policy 
and  Stewardship/The  Arboretum. 

It  is  the  first  book  issued  by 
IEPS/The  Arboretum,  which  is 
producing  a range  of  position 
papers  on  the  stale  of  the  environ- 
ment, says  director  Keith  Ronald. 

Seven  years  in  the  making.  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Seals, 
Sea  Lions  and  Walrus  is  the  third 
and  final  volume  in  a series.  The 
800-page  book  was  published  by 
the  International  Council  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  and  printed 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It  lists 
all  references  — from  Aristotle  to 
Zalophus  — on  such  subjects  as 
habitat,  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species,  genetics,  legis- 
lation and  population  dynamics.  It 
was  compiled  by  Ronald,  Barra 
Gots,  Janet  Lupson,  Camilla  Will- 


ings  and  Jane  Dougan,  all  of 
IEPS/The  Arboretum. 

Most  of  the  documents  listed  in 
the  bibliography  — representing 
the  world’s  largest  collection  — 
are  contained  in  the  document 
centre  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
library.  Library  staff,  volunteers 
and  institute  members  helped 
read,  assess  and  annotate  the  col- 
lection. The  documents  are  also 
available  on  line  or  by  fax.  □ 
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Student 

speak 


by  Scott 
McNichol 


OFS  denounces  tuition  hikes 

Ontario  premier  Bob  Rae’s  announcement  Jan.  21  of 
restricted  funding  for  education  and  a seven  per  cent 
increase  in  tuition  has  received  a prompt  and  un- 
favorable response  by  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents (OFS). 

"Withholding  funds  will  have  a devastating  impact 
on  post-secondary  education,”  said  OFS  chair  Laurie 
Kingston  in  a news  release  produced  shortly  after  the 
premier’s  speech.  The  OFS  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
six-day  general  meeting  held  at  the  University  when 
the  announcement  came. 

The  OFS  stated  in  the  release  that  it  condemns  the 
actions  of  the  provincial  government  and  believes 
the  government  has  gone  against  its  original  promise 
to  provide  the  public  with  a highly  accessible  post- 
secondary education  system. 

“Raising  fees  in  these  difficult  economic  times  will 
add  a further  burden  to  those  students  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  recession  the  most,”  said  Kingston, 
making  education  more  elitist  and  less  accessible. 

Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Richard 
Allen  said  that  basic  tuition  fees  for  university  stu- 
dents in  most  programs  will  go  up  $125  next  year, 
and  $56  for  college  students.  The  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  will  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  increases  in  the  coming  year  to  maintain 
accessibility  for  those  who  need  the  help. 

Suzie  Diamond,  CSA  vice-president  external,  says 
U of  G Central  Student  Association  supports  the 
stand  taken  by  OFS. 

"Tuition  increases  are  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  increase  in  funding  of  only  one  per  cent 
over  last  year  is  nowhere  near  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  on  the  province’s  campuses,” 
she  says. 

Tuition  fees  cover  about  19  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
a university  student’s  education  and  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  cost  for  a college  student.  Government 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  cover  the  rest. 


Jacob  appeals  conviction 

There  will  be  an  appeal,  says  part-time  student  Gwen 
Jacob,  who  was  convicted  Jan.  17  of  committing  an 
indecent  act  by  walking  around  Guelph  without  her 
shirt,  on  a hot  day  last  summer. 

“I  believe  the  ruling  to  be  a serious  error  of  judg- 
ment,” says  Jacob,  reacting  to  the  $75  fine  she  was 
given  by  Judge  Bruce  Payne. 

In  his  ruling,  Payne  said  the  female  breast  con- 
stitutes a personal  and  responsive  part  of  the  female 
body,  which  is  sexually  stimulating  to  men  and  is, 
therefore,  not  a part  of  the  body  that  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  public  view. 

Payne  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  Jacob  an 
absolute  discharge  but  gave  her  the  fine  because  he 
found  her  attitude  toward  the  court  offensive,  espe- 
cially after  she  told  the  media  that  she  would  repeat 
the  act  again  despite  the  court’s  decision. 

Upset  with  the  ruling,  Jacob  has  vowed  to  appeal 
and  adds  that  she  has  received  a lot  of  support.  She 
says  she  has  even  had  some  women  tell  her  that  they, 
too,  will  follow  suit  next  summer. 

Students  write  about  Poland 

Students  who  spent  last  semester  in  Krakow,  are 
writing  a book  of  essays  based  on  contemporary 
issues  in  Poland. 

“The  essays  will  describe  student  research  on  the 
economic,  social  and  political  climate  of  Poland,” 
says  Laurie  Mook,  third-year  international  develop- 
ment student. 

Eighteen  undergraduate  students  and  one  graduate 
student  attended  classes  at  Jagiellonian  University  in 
Krakow.  Although  the  classes  were  taught  in 
English,  the  students  were  given  several  Polish  lan- 
guage classes  before  and  after  they  arrived  in 
Krakow. 

"There  was  a trade-off,”  says  Mook.  “We  were  able 
to  leam  a little  Polish  and  we  were  able  to  help  some 
of  the  students  there  with  English.” 

While  there,  students  were  able  to  note  the  city’s 
pollution  problem.  Krakow  is  one  of  the  most  pol- 
luted cities  in  Europe  with  coal  still  being  used  for 
energy. 

'There  was  evidence  of  pollution  on  buildings. 
Everyone  has  to  boil  the  water  there,”  says  Mark 
Stevenson,  another  international  student  who  was 
part  of  the  semester  program. 

In  addition  to  the  book,  the  students  are  preparing 
to  give  presentations  for  the  “Our  World”  series  to 
be  held  Feb.  1 1 at  12:10  p.m.,  in  UC  442. 

“We  hope  to  have  the  book  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
semester,”  says  Mook. 


Calendar 


Wednesday,  Jan.  29 

Gerontology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Linda  Wood  examines  “Forms  of 
Address  Used  by  Older  People”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  335. 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
Peter  Gresshoff.University  of 
Tennessee,  gives  “A  Molecular 
Genetic  Analysis  of  Soybean 
Modulation”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 117. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Age-  and 
Size-Selective  Predation  on  Lar- 
val Fishes:  the  Bigger  the  Better 
Paradigm  Revisited”  is  discussed 
by  Matt  Litvak  of  Huntsman 
Marine  Sciences  Centre,  St. 
Andrews  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
Agriculture  Alternatives  - Meet 
in  UC  430  at  5 p.m.  to  discuss: 
“Has  Alternative  Agriculture 
Been  Co-opted  by  Capitalism?” 

Thursday,  Jan.  30 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - 10  a.m.  to 
3:15  p.m..  University  Centre. 
Pathology  Seminar  - “In  Vitro 
Study  of  Haemophilus  Somnus- 
Induced  Vascular  Thrombosis”, 
at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 
Concert  - Saxoduo  gives  two 
concerts  in  MacKinnon  107  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m. 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - “Chaperonin  Function 
and  Heterologous  Expression  of 
Plant  and  Cyanobacterial  Rubisco 
Genes  in  E.  Coli ” by  Sean  Hem- 
mingson  of  the  Saskatoon’s  Plant 
Biotechnology  Institute  at  3 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  028. 

Friday,  Jan.  31 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Peter  Jones,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  considers  “Human  Fat 
Synthesis:  Fact  or  Fiction?”  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Rural  Extension  Studies  Collo- 


Build  Now! 
Save  Money! 


Contractors  are  looking  for  work. 

We  will  design  your  custom  home  or  renovation  & 
prepare  comprehensive  construction  drawings  that 
will  allow  you  to  obtain  competitive  quotations. 

Phoenix  Innovations  • 836-8705 


Saving  for  Retirement 
Reducing  taxes 


These  are  2 good  reasons  to 
invest  in  a ScotiaMcLcod 
RSP.  Here’s  a third  reason. 
Receive  a complimentary  Book, 
“How  to  reduce  the  Tax  you  pay” 
written  by  TAX  EXPERTS  at 
Deloiltc  Touche 


Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

or  return  the  attached  coupon 


Mail  to: 

Name:  — 
Address: 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


Suite  301 , 42  Wyndham  Street  North 
Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


— Postal  Code 
(Res)  


O ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advtce  since  1921 


Classifieds 


For  Sale 


Yamaha  stereo  receiver  RX-3300; 
programmable  Yamaha  CD  player 
with  intro  scan,  random  play  and 
repeat,  822-5148  evenings. 


Executive  home  available  from  May 
’92  to  April  ’93,  near  University,  four 
bedrooms,  three  bathrooms,  sauna, 
central  air,  central  vac,  partly  fur- 
nished, $1 400/month,  references  re- 
quired, Debra,  821-7679  or  Ext. 
3999. 


Five-cubic-foot  Danby  bar  fridge, 
used  only  four  months,  Ext.  8691  or 
822-5707  evenings. 


Cross-country  skis,  poles  and  boots, 
ladies,  made  in  Norway:  portable 
Bionaire  humidifier,  Barbara,  824- 
6015. 


Furnished  house  available  July  1 to 
Dec.  30,  three  to  four  bedrooms, 
garage,  friendly  cat,  15-minute  walk 
to  campus,  $900/month  plus  utilities, 
821-2133. 


Available 


1988  Renault,  four-door,  black,  auto- 
matic, low  mileage,  Susan,  Ext. 
6053. 


Toshiba  laptop  computer,  640  KB,  20 
M hard  drive,  3.5  inch  floppy  drive, 
Margaret,  Ext.  4102. 


Babysitting  in  our  home  part-time 
during  the  week  by  our  nanny,  close 
to  University:  also  available  evenings 
and  weekends  in  your  home,  763- 
4431. 


Student-size  guitar  with  case,  Ext. 
3078  or  824-7779. 


Babysitting  by  second-year  ECE  stu- 
dent on  week  nights  and  weekends, 
Chris,  836-2200  after  5 p.m. 


Mac  Plus  with  Protege  40  M hard 
drive,  837-9548. 


1986  Mazda  323  LX,  three-door 
hatchback,  five-speed,  AM/FM  cas- 
sette, 763-7338. 


Translations  from  Spanish  and 
Slavic  languages,  including  Russian. 
Private  lessons  in  Russian  for 
smaller  groups,  Ext.  3180. 


For  rent 


Piano  lessons,  beginner  to  adult,  in 
my  home  in  the  Sugarbush  area, 
Judy,  763-7195  and  leave  message. 


Two  bedrooms  in  a three-bedroom 
bungalow,  females,  non-smokers, 
25-minute  walk  to  University, 
$280/month  per  room  includes 
utilities,  837-3363  evenings. 


Wanted 


Ride  from  Breslau  to  the  University 
weekdays,  Norma,  Ext.  4424  or  648- 
3586. 


Large  bedroom  in  new  country 
home,  1 5-minute  drive  from  campus, 
laundry  facilities  included.  Rest  of 
home  shared  with  one  female.  Leave 
message  at  740-9623. 


Apartment  to  sublet  from  April  15. 
Arriving  in  Guelph  in  February, 
Kathryn,  (613)  542-7058. 


Lost 


Spacious  apartment  In  private  home 
for  professional  female,  references 
required.  Joan,  Ext.  3082. 


Moonstone  and  pyrite  necklace  lost 
Jan.  20  between  P26  and  the  Mac- 
Lachlan  building.  If  found  call 
Doreen,  Ext.  8573.  Reward. 


quium  - “Participatory  Uses  for 
Video  Technology  in  Develop- 
ment” by  Tony  Williams  of 
Memorial  University  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  314. 

Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Prof.  James  Bogart, 
Zoology,  asks  “Why  is  Sex 
Necessary  in  Hybrid 
Salamanders?”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Saturday,  Feb.  1 

The  Arboretum  - A day-long 
workshop  on  “Growing  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Seed” 
begins  at  9 a.m.  at  the  Hilton 
Centre.  Call  Ext.  2 1 1 3 to  register. 

Sunday,  Feb.  2 

The  Arboretum  - Arboretum 
Day  begins  at  1 p.m.  with  a nature 
walk  from  the  nature  centre.  At 
2:30  p.m.  enjoy  a concert  with 
Byron  Schenkman  on  harpsichord 
and  Ingrid  Matthews  on  baroque 
violin  at  the  Arboretum  Centre, 
with  a program  featuring 
Vivaldi’s  Sonata  in  C Minor  and 
other  pieces.  Wind  up  with  a na- 
ture walk  at  3:30  p.m.  from  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  4 

Our  World  - Paulos  Asres  and 
Avram  Rosensweig  discuss  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  Jews  of 
Ethiopia  with  at  1 2 : 1 0 p.m.  in  UC 
442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - Mitchell 
Winnick  of  the  U of  T describes 
“Fluorescence  Studies  of  Polymer 
Surfaces  and  Interfaces”  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  5 

Worship  - Midweek  - A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph’s  lecture  series  for  retired 
people  presents  Chip  Weseloh  of 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
describing  “Birds  as  Environmen- 
tal Monitors”  at  10  a.m.  at  The 
Arboretum.  At  1:30  p.m.,  retired 
English  professor  Allan  Austin 
takes  a look  at  the  bad  press 
Shakespeare  gave  Richard  III. 
Lectures  are  $2.50  each. 


Human  Resources 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Jan.  24, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Radiology  Technician,  (tem- 
porary leave  from  approx.  May 
4192  to  May  2/93),  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $14.87-  $16.61  per  hour. 
Radiology  Technologist  (two 
positions),  (temporary  leave  from 
approx.  Mar.  9/92  to  Sept.  13192), 
(temporary  leave  from  approx. 
Apr.  13/92  to  Oct.  30/92),  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $16.07  - $17.94  per 
hour. 

Greenhouse  Technician,  (tem- 
porary full-time  from  Feb.  1192  to 
Jan.  31/93).  Department  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $13.67  - $15.27  per  hour 
(tentative  evaluation,  subject  to 
committee  review). 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  contact  Human 
Resource  Client  Services  Christie 
Lane,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph, 
Ontario  NIG  2W1  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 
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Child  care  teachers  do  more 
than  simply  babysitting 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Joy  Leschiutta  Rothwell  has  10 
children  to  care  for  — all  less  than 
18  months  old.  No,  she’s  not  a 
super-mom.  She’s  part  of  a team  of 
four  in  charge  of  the  infant  pro- 
gram at  U of  G’s  Child-Care 
Centre. 

From  the  time  the  centre  opens 
at  7:30  a.m.  until  closing  at  5:30 
p.m.,  Leschiutta  Rothwell  and  her 
fellow  teachers  are  on  the  go.  Part 
of  the  job  is,  of  course,  the  ever- 
important  basic  baby  care — feed- 
ing, changing  diapers  or  soothing 
upset  infants.  But  the  three 
teachers  and  one  teacher  assistant 
on  the  team  do  a lot  more  to  help 
their  babies  develop  than  most 
people  would  imagine. 

“We  plan  activities  to  help  the 
babies  develop  their  fine  motor 
and  gross  motor  skills,  introduce 
them  to  art  and  stimulate  their  sen- 
sory abilities  — that’s  how  babies 
learn,”  explains  Leschiutta 
Rothwell.  “We  plan  for  the  same 
developmental  areas  that  we 
would  for  a preschooler  but  at  a 
more  basic  level.” 

Leschiutta  Rothwell  has  been 
working  at  the  centre  since  it 
opened  two  years  ago.  She 
graduated  from  the  U of  G in  1 989 


with  a B.  A.Sc.  in  child  studies  and 
a BA  in  international  develop- 
ment. She  also  has  a certificate 
from  Centennial  College  in 
educating  children  with  special 
needs. 

She  works  with  the  infant  group 
of  children  from  three  to  18 
months  old.  The  other  children  are 
divided  into  toddlers,  from  18 
months  to  two-and-a-half  years; 
preschool,  up  to  five  years;  and 
kindergarten,  from  five  to  six 
years  old. 

With  the  infant  group,  team 
members  work  eight-hour  shifts. 
Each  member  has  four  children 
and  families  for  whom  they  are 
primarily  responsible,  but  “we  all 
care  for  everybody,”  explains 
Leschiutta  Rothwell.  “When 
someone  needs  to  be  changed, 
you  do  it.”  It  is  important  to  have 
at  least  one  teacher  who  has  a 
special  rapport  with  both  the  child 
and  the  parent,  she  says,  although 
most  parents  relate  equally  well  to 
all  the  teachers. 

Leschiutta  Rothwell  admits  that 
her  job  can  be  stressful.  The 
children  make  physical  and  emo- 
tional demands  every  day,  and  the 
stresses  that  modem  families  face 
naturally  affect  the  children. 
Exam  time  can  be  very  difficult 


for  student  parents,  and  marking 
exams  takes  its  toll  on  faculty.  But 
she  likes  the  feeling  that  she  is 
helping  parents  reach  their  goals, 
whether  those  goals  include  a 
university  education  or  a career. 

A parent’s  attitude  can  make  a 
big  difference,  she  adds.  “The 
most  moving  thing  that  a parent 
has  ever  said  to  me  was,  ’I  trust 
you  with  my  child.’” 

In  addition  to  the  trained 
teachers  and  teacher  assistants, 
the  centre  also  has  many  volun- 
teers and  students.  These  may  be 
from  colleges  or  vocational  high 
schools,  from  U of  G,  or  just 
people  who  are  interested  in 
working  with  children.  The 
volunteers  are  screened  when 
they  apply.  The  extra  hands  mean 
the  teachers  are  able  to  give  more 
individual  attention  to  the 
children,  which  “helps  a lot,”  says 
Leschiutta  Rothwell. 

Of  the  109  places  in  the  centre, 
about  three-quarters  are  reserved 
for  children  of  University 
families.  Of  those,  about  half  are 
for  staff  and  faculty,  with  the 
other  half  reserved  for  students. 
The  remaining  places  are  open  for 
the  general  community.  □ 


Fight  that  flab! 

Linda  Barton  presents  a seminar 
on  body  image  and  weight  con- 
cerns entitled  “The  Fat  Fight:  How 
to  Win”  Jan.  30.  Two  sessions  will 
be  held,  from  12  to  12:55  p.m.  and 
from  5: 1 5 to  6: 1 5 p.m.  at  the  Ath- 
letic Centre.  Register  on  the  sign- 
up sheets  on  the  Enjoy! 
information  board  at  the  centre. 

Donate  your  reading  skills 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  read  for 
a taped  text  for  learning-disabled 
and  visually  impaired  students. 
Contact  the  Disabled  Student 
Centre,  UC,  Level  3,  Ext.  6208  or 
Anthony,  766-0593,  or  Debbie, 
767-1829. 

A look  at  life 

An  illustrated  lecture,  “Shedding 
the  Light  on  Life",  will  be 
presented  by  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce, 
Chemistry,  Feb.  4 at  8 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  114.  The  lecture  is 
sponsored  by  the  Humanities  As- 
sociation. Admission  for  members 
and  full-time  students,  free;  for 
others,  $5. 

Put  it  on  display! 

You  can  advertise  your  club,  event 
or  activity  for  free  in  one  of  the 


Notices 

display  cases  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  University  Centre.  The  cases 
are  lockable,  well-lit  and  in  a well- 
travelled  area.  Decorate  your  own 
for  your  department,  club  or 
group.  They  are  available  for  one- 
week  bookings  from  Sheila,  Ext. 
6582. 

Red  Cross  events 

The  blood  donor  clinic  comes  to 
campus  Jan.  30  from  10  a.m.  to 
3:15  p.m.  in  UC  103.  Also,  a bone 
marrow  information  night  will  be 
held  Feb.  4 from  7 to  8 p.m.  at 
MacDonald  Institute. 

Women’s  self-defence 

Wen-do  self-defence  courses  for 
women  will  be  offered  Feb.  8 and 


The 

PROGOFF  INTENSIVE  JOURNAL 
Workshop 

Thursday  evenings,  downtown  Guelph 
beginning  March  5, 1992  ♦ weekly. 

For  flyer  and  information  contact: 

Loyola  House 

Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H6J9 
or  phone  824-1250,  ext.  266  during  business  hours. 


«*  tJjSjlies,  iSB  aasa 

Sunday,  Feb.  9 
11  a.m.  - 5 p.m. 

University  Centre,  University  of  Guelph 
Admission:  Gen.  $4. 50/Stud.  $2.50 


Dealer  Inlormalion  ( SI9)  824-4120  E*t  3903  m 


SPECIAL  GUESTS: 

Ex-Toronto  Maple  Leaf  - DARRYL  SITTLER 
Ex-Toronto  Maple  Leaf  - EDDIE  SHACK 

Eddie  will  sign  autographs  and  give  a lecture  ‘The  NHL  ’ 


Even  very  small  children  need  stimulation  to  learn  and  grow,  and  a love 
of  good  books  can  never  start  too  young! 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


15  at  the  Athletic  Centre.  Fees  are 
$45  for  wage-earners  and  $35  for 
students.  To  register,  call  the 
Women’s  Resource  Centre.  UC 
234,  Ext.  8559.  Registration  is 
limited. 

Youth  around  the  world 

Learn  about  overseas  projects  for 
youth  and  participate  in 
workshops  at  a conference 
presented  by  International  Educa- 
tion Services.  “Youth  Learning 
and  Development  through  Inter- 
national Experience”  is  the  theme 
of  the  Sound  Growth  Coalition 
Conference  held  Jan.  31  at  7 p.m. 
and  Feb.  1 from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  3778.  The 
cost  is  $10. 


Centre  celebrates 
second  anniversary 


The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre 
has  its  second  anniversary  this 
week,  and  the  celebrations  will 
include  an  opportunity  for 
people  across  campus  to  visit  its 
new  resource  room. 

A small  celebration  today 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  will  give 
parents  a chance  to  meet  the 
newly  elected  members  of  the 
centre’s  advisory  board.  Tours 
of  the  resource  room  will  be 
held  next  week. 

The  child-care  resource  room 
contains  a collection  of 
materials,  including  books, 
journals.  articles  and 
videotapes  to  help  parents  with 
child-care  issues,  says  director 
Judy  My  hill.  The  library  was 
created  to  offer  up-to-date 
literature  on  current  issues  in 
parenting,  to  outline  child-care 
options  on  campus  and  in  the 


community  and  to  help  parents 
evaluate  the  quality  of  their 
child’s  care. 

Topics  covered  in  the  collec- 
tion include  child  development, 
discipline,  health  and  nutrition, 
immunization  and  toy  reports. 
There  is  also  material  on  topics 
such  as  the  effects  of  separation 
and  divorce  on  children.  Family 
support  is  as  important  as  daily 
care,  says  Myhill. 

The  material  in  the  collection, 
which  was  purchased  with  a 
special  initiatives  fund  through 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
can  be  signed  out  for  three 
weeks  by  parents  or  people  on 
campus. 

Tours  of  the  resource  room 
will  be  held  Feb.  4 from  8:30  to 
9:30  a.m..  Feb.  5 from  12  to  I 
p.m.  and  Feb.  6 from  4 to  5 p.m. 
To  register,  call  Ext.  2682.  □ 


you  deserve 
the  6est 

Professional  beauty  care 
will  help  you  feel  and  look 
your  best.  Call  today. 

manicures  ♦ pedicures  ♦ facials 
hair  removal  ♦ eyebrow  shaping 


Marilyn  B.  Young 
Beauty  Therapist 


68  Yorkshire  St.  N.  ♦ 837-0236 
By  appointment  only— days,  evenings,  weekends 


fr 
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‘Theatre,  in  the  Trees 

"My  Darling  Judith" 

by  Norm  Foster 

directed  by  John  Snowdon 

running  February  1 - April  11,  1992 
Buffet:  6:00  for  6:30  p.m. 

Play:  8:00  p.m. 

Tickets:  $38.00  (includes  GST) 

Available  <it  Box  Office,  University  Centre  824-4120  x3940 
or  for  further  information  824-4120  x2113 
Gift  Certificates  available 

THE  ARBORETUM 
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Teaching/Scholarship/Learning 


Computer  workbook 
teaches  how  to  write 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  second 
article  in  a series  devoted  to  cach- 
ing, scholarship  and  learning  at  the 
University. 

Does  poor  grammar  annoy 
you?  Are  you  tired  of  read- 
ing student  essays  full  of  sloppy 
errors? 

If  you  want  a few  pointers  on 
grammar  and  punctuation,  you 
need  go  no  further  than  a com- 
puter terminal  in  the  library. 
There  you  can  access  the 
Electronic  Composition  Work- 
book. a teaching  program  with 
lessons  and  exercises  on  many  of 
the  areas  that  cause  the  most  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  workbook  was  designed  by 
Prof.  Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  English  Language 
and  Literature.  Since  the  fall 
semester,  it  has  made  up  part  of 
the  grade  she  gives  students  in  her 
introductory  English  course. 

“1  am  concerned  about  the 
literacy  objective  of  the  Univer- 
sity," she  says.  “I  know  how  poor- 
ly many  students  write.  I think 


they  should  have  the  opportunity 
at  university  to  learn  to  write 
well." 

The  best  way  to  do  that,  accord- 
ing to  Rooke,  is  to  have  students 
"write  many  more  papers  and  be 
marked  not  only  for  what  they  say, 
but  for  how  they  say  it."  A com- 
puter system  is  less  than  ideal,  she 
says,  but  it  can  help  motivated 
students  learn  how  to  use  punctua- 
tion and  basic  grammar. 

So,  with  the  help  of  master’s  stu- 
dent Linda  Warley,  she  developed 
the  composition  workbook, 
spending  the  summers  of  1989 
and  1990  producing  the  six  sec- 
tions it  consists  of.  Each  section  is 
made  up  of  several  modules  with 
lessons,  exercises  and  a quiz.  The 
modules  cover  such  common 
problem  areas  as  subject-verb 
agreement,  the  use  of  the  comma 
and  sentence  fragments.  After 
their  work  was  done,  Elizabeth 
Black  of  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices put  the  workbook  into  com- 
puter format. 

Students  can  log  into  the  system 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


. Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

• Stir  Fried  Pork 

. Stir  Fried  Chicken 
. Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
» Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
. Octoberfest  Sausage 
. Roast  Chicken 
. Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
. Seafood  Casserole 
. Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
, Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
. Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
. Breakfast  Sausages 

• Potatoes  O'Brien 

. Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 
. Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 
» Bean  Salad 
. Waldorf  Salad 
, Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

• Potato  Salad 
. Pasta  Salad 

• Smoked  Trout 

» Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
. Pate  de  la  Maison 
. Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 
. Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
. Sliced  Festival  Ham 
, Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 

• Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 

• International  Cheese  Board 
. Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

. Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 
. Chocolate  Mousse 

• Various  "Low  Cal”  Desserts 

• Brownies 
, Fruit  Pies 

« Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 

• Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
. Excellent  Service 

• Great  Value 

. Pleasant  Atmosphere 


the  College  INN 


Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1240 


So  easy,  even  a professor  can  do  it!  Prof.  Connie  Rooke  demonstrates  ner  biectromc  uomposmon  worKuou*. 

Phnin  hv  Rnherla  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


through  VITAL,  the  interactive 
learning  system  installed  on  per- 
sonal computers  around  campus. 
The  program  records  their  par- 
ticipation as  well  as  their  scores 
on  the  quizzes.  The  whole 
workbook  takes  about  20  hours  to 
work  through,  says  Rooke,  but 
lessons  and  exercises  can  be 
skipped  or  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary. 

As  the  student  works  through  the 
exercises,  the  program  responds 
differently  to  a correct  or  an  incor- 
rect answer,  explaining  the  reason 
for  the  correct  answer  and  ad- 
dressing the  probable  cause  of  an 
incorrect  answer. 

Rooke’ s students  may  take  each 
quiz  only  once,  but  other  users  can 
repeat  them.  A user  can  enter  or 
exit  the  program  at  any  point. 

She  sees  a lot  of  potential  for  the 
workbook.  “Individual  teachers 
might  make  it  a course  require- 
ment for  students  with  serious 


writing  problems,  or  they  could 
simply  tell  their  students  that  the 
program  is  there.” 

The  response  so  far  has  been 
positive,  she  says.  “Most  people 
are  grateful  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  leam  these  things.  Also, 
a lot  of  people  really  enjoy  learn- 
ing with  the  help  of  a computer.” 
Of  course,  completing  the  exer- 
cises doesn’t  mean  that  students 
will  remember  what  they’ve 
learned  and  continue  to  apply  it  to 
their  writing.  Rooke  admits  this  is 
one  reason  she  is  trying  to  foster 
other  ways  of  improving  literacy. 

“We  need  to  encourage  the  in- 
stitution to  look  at  the  whole  of  a 
student’s  university  career. 
Literacy  is  high  on  our  list  of  ob- 
jectives, but  I do  not  think  that  the 
English  department  can  be  100 
per  cent  of  the  answer.  We  have  to 
think  of  it  in  a new  way.” 

Rather  than  adding  extra  writing 
courses,  universities  should  be 


looking  at  writing  across  the  cur- 
riculum, she  says.  Courses  in  all 
disciplines  could  be  adapted  to  in- 
clude a larger  number  of  written 
assignments,  which  would  be 
graded  on  form  as  well  as  content. 
This  would  give  students  more 
writing  practice,  as  well  as  feed- 
back on  their  writing  ability. 

But  until  that  happens,  the 
Electronic  Composition  Work- 
book will  be  available  as  a useful 
tool  for  anyone  who  wants  to  im- 
prove their  writing,  she  says. 

The  system  is  open  to  anyone 
with  a computer  ID  and  can  be 
accessed  from  the  computers  in 
the  library,  most  computer  labs, 
any  home  computer  with  a color 
monitor  and  a modem  or  any  cam- 
pus computer  with  a data  line  and 
a color  monitor. 

For  information  on  using  the 
system,  call  the  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  help 
desk  at  Ext.  8888.  □ 


Fish  and  marine  experts  join  effort 
to  protect  fragile  Zanzibar  coast 


Endangered  coastal  and  marine 
resources  in  Zanzibar  will  be  get- 
ting a helping  hand  from  Canadian 
researchers  over  the  next  four 
years. 

Experts  from  U of  G,  McMaster 
University  and  the  Canada  Centre 
for  Inland  Water  have  embarked 
on  an  assistance  program  for  Zan- 
zibar, co-ordinated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Centre  for  Ocean  Develop- 
ment (ICOD).  They  will  be 
working  with  counterparts  at  the 
Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  in 
Zanzibar  to  assess  the  resources  of 
the  area  and  the  effects  of  future 
development. 

The  focus  of  the  program  is  a 
transfer  of  information  and  tech- 
nology, says  Prof.  David  Noakes, 


director  of  the  Institute  of  Ich- 
thyology. Canadians  will  be 
working  with  local  people  on  site 
to  help  them  develop  the  expertise 
to  work  on  problems  themselves. 

One  part  of  the  program  is  a fish 
stock  assessment.  Scientists  from 
Zanzibar  and  Canada  will  analyse 
which  fish  species  are  important 
locally,  how  they  are  harvested 
and  what  can  be  done  to  manage 
the  stocks. 

Another  aspect  is  the  develop- 
ment of  coastal  and  marine  areas, 
including  coral  reefs  and 
mangroves.  Coral  reefs  are  impor- 
tant to  tropical  islands  both  physi- 
cally and  biologically,  says 
Noakes.  Their  physical  presence 
protects  the  coastline  and  reduces 


LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 

Mortgages  & Investments  Inc. 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  LENDING  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  GUELPH  THE  FINANCIAL  EDGE 

“THE  MORTGAGE  LEADERS” 

TALK  WITH  PAUL  OR  ANDREW  763-6436 


erosion,  and  they  are  also  the  site 
of  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
highly  productive  ecosystems  in 
the  world.  Reefs  are  also  fragile 
and  susceptible  to  damage  from 
pollution,  dynamite  fishing  and 
physical  removal. 

Mangrove  forests  are  often 
found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  they  trap  sediments  and 
provide  a productive  habitat  for 
many  animal  species. 

In  a developing  country  like 
Zanzibar,  there  are  a lot  of  pres- 
sures on  fish  populations  and  on 
coastal  and  marine  resources,  says 
Noakes.  The  goal  of  the  co-opera- 
tive program  is  to  help  the  local 
people  assess,  maintain  and  im- 
prove these  areas. 

Members  of  the  participating  in- 
stitutions will  make  a series  of 
visits  to  Zanzibar.  The  first  visit 
was  in  December  by  Prof.  Eugene 
Balon,  Zoology,  and  geologist 
Mike  Risk  of  McMaster  univer- 
sity. After  the  program  has  been 
under  way  for  two  years,  ICOD 
will  review  it  and  set  directions 
for  the  remaining  two  years. 

Noakes  notes  that  this  contract 
marks  the  first  time  Guelph  has 
worked  with  ICOD,  the  only 
Canadian-based  agency  directed 
specifically  at  marine  develop- 
ment. □ 


Thought  for  the  week 

Never  go  to  a doctor  whose  office  plants  have  died. 

Erma  Bombeck 
^Discover 

Downtown! 
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Broader  consultation 


needed  for  Phase  3 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 
Senior  academic  and  non- 
academic  administrators  have  es- 
tablished working  groups  to 
advise  on  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  in  Phase  3 of  the 
internal  review  of  non-teaching 
functions  in  the  colleges. 

A report  on  the  last  of  the  three- 
part  study  by  Canada  Consulting 
Cresap  is  published  in  today’s 
issue  of  At  Guelph.  University 
faculty  and  staff  received  a sum- 
mary of  the  report  in  a letter  from 
President  Brian  Segal  Jan.  29.  On 
the  same  day.  an  information  ses- 
sion was  held  for  deans,  chairs  and 
directors. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-presi- 
dent, administration,  says  broader 
consultation  is  needed  in  some 
areas  because  the  report  contains 
mainly  general  recommenda- 
tions. He  says  the  Phase  3 study 
team  could  not  be  more  specific 
because  of  the  diversity  of  the 
academic  units  and  because  the 
functions  and  administrative 
practices  reviewed  cut  across  the 
colleges  and  don’t  come  under  a 
single  organizational  structure. 

“We  thought  the  best  way  to  im- 
plement Phase  3 was  to  establish 
working  groups  to  review  some  of 
the  major  recommendations,” 
says  Ferguson.  “They  will  get 
feedback  from  the  people  who 
carry  out  the  work  in  the  areas 
studied,  then  make  recommenda- 
tions for  implementation  to  senior 
management.” 

Senior  management  will  be 
responsible  for  implementing 
recommendations  relating  to 
building  security,  continuing 
education,  computing  support, 
development,  scholarships  and 
program  administration.  Recom- 
mendations on  co-operative  edu- 
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cation,  technical  support  and 
vehicle  use  will  require  consul- 
tation with  specific  constituencies 
before  action  plans  can  be 
developed. 

Recommendations  on  advising 
and  counselling  and  administra- 
tive functions  in  human  resources, 
finance,  research  administration 
and  general  administration  in  the 
colleges  will  require  broad  con- 
sultation, says  Ferguson. 

The  following  working  groups 
have  been  established: 

■ Academic  advising  and  coun- 
selling, headed  by  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  This 
team  consists  of  members  of 
the  existing  advising/counsell- 
ing co-ordinating  group 
chaired  by  Conolly  and  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent, student  affairs,  supple- 
mented by  representatives  from 
academic  and  other  relevant 
units.  Recommendations  out  of 
this  working  group  will  be 
presented  first  to  the  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies 
(BUGS)  where  appropriate, 
then  to  Senate. 

■ Co-op  education,  headed  by 
Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice- 
president,  academic.  The  team 
consists  of  members  of  the  ex- 
isting BUGS  subcommittee  on 
work/study  programs,  which  is 
chaired  by  Conolly,  plus  addi- 
tional students,  academic  ad- 
ministrators and  co-op  program 
professional  staff.  The  team 
will  address  service  levels,  co- 
ordination between  academic 
and  administrative  units  and 
the  reporting  relationship  of  the 
co-op  office.  Recommenda- 
tions will  go  to  BUGS,  then  to 
Senate. 

■ Program  and  course  admin- 
istration, headed  by  Conolly. 
Most  of  the  Phase  3 recommen- 
dations in  this  area  deal  with 
routine  administrative  issues 
such  as  procedures  for  compil- 
ing the  undergraduate  calendar 
and  can  be  implemented  imme- 
diately in  consultation  with 
department  chairs,  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  and  BUGS,  says 
Conolly. 

■ Continuing  education,  headed 
by  MacDonald,  with  a task 
group  of  the  Vice-President’s 
Advisory  Council. 

■ Scholarships,  headed  by 
Conolly.  Membership  on  this 

Continued  on  page  2 


Going  out  on  a limb 

Ettore  D'Antonio  of  the  Grounds  Department  perches  in  a tree  in  front  of  the  library  to  do  some  winter 
pruning  on  the  branches.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


New  OMAF  agreement  supports 
OVC  teaching  and  referral  service 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 
The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  will  direct  $5.67 
million  annually  into  OVC  to  help 
fund  clinical  education  and  the 
steadily  increasing  number  of 
veterinary  referrals  coming  to  the 
college.  OMAF  Minister  Elmer 
Buchanan  was  on  campus  Mon- 
day to  make  the  announcement 
during  a tour  of  the  University’s 
agrifood-intensive  facilities. 

The  new  Veterinary  Clinical 
Education  Program  (VCEP),  a 
three-faceted  plan  developed 
jointly  by  OMAF  and  OVC. 


replaces  the  Farm  Animal  Health 
Improvement  Program  (FAHIP), 
which  ended  last  spring.  Since 
1983.  FAHIP  has  provided  OVC 
with  nearly  $25  million  and 
helped  the  college  regain  full  ac- 
creditation. 

OMAF  and  OVC  officials 
agreed  that  the  program  needed  to 
be  made  permanent  to  enable 
long-term  clinical  education  plan- 
ning. It  also  needed  to  be  ex- 
panded to  encompass  a broader 
spectrum  of  animals  and  provide 
for  the  growing  caseload  of  refer- 
rals at  the  college. 

This  year,  OVC  expects  to  see 


2,220  to  2,400  cases  in  the  large 
animal  clinic  — more  than  90  per 
cent  of  which  are  sent  to  the  col- 
lege by  other  veterinarians,  most- 
ly from  Ontario  — and  10,000 
small  animals,  80  to  85  percent  of 
which  are  referrals. 

“We  wouldn’t  be  able  to  deliver 
services  to  that  many  animals 
without  OMAF’s  help,”  says 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 
director  Brent  Matthew.  "VCEP 
represents  the  extra  resources 
needed  to  provide  practising  On- 
tario veterinarians  with  an  acces- 
sible, high-quality  veterinary 

Continued  on  page  6 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Not  all  students 
blind  to  decline 

I am  writing  in  response  to  a letter 
in  the  Dec.  1 1 issue  of  At  Guelph 
regarding  the  decline  in  the  beauty 
of  our  campus. 

Not  all  students  fit  into  the 
categorization  of  being  blind  to 
the  deterioration  of  our  university. 
As  a proud  OAC  1994  student,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, so  much  so  that  we  took  a 
day  off  classes  before  College 
Royal  last  March  to  pick  up  gar- 
bage across  the  entire  campus. 

We  were  helped  not  only  by 
members  of  our  class,  but  also  by 
professors,  TAS,  the  Junior 
Farmers’  Club  and  various  other 
OAC  students. 

I know  that  not  all  students  are 
concerned  enough  to  do  as  we  did 
— and  are  planning  to  do  again 
this  March  — but  it  does  prove 
that  not  everyone  is  blind  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  once-beauti- 
ful  campus. 

Karen  Daynard 
OAC  Class  of  ’94 

1992  brings  an 
extra  payday 

University  employees  have  un- 
doubtedly noticed  that  there  are  27 
pay  Thursdays  in  1992  instead  of 
the  usual  26.  With  nothing  better 
to  do  on  a Friday  after  my  last 
lecture,  it  occurred  to  me  to  figure 
out  when  that  would  happen  again. 

A normal  year  in  the  Gregorian 
■MBcmlm  indrar'un  me  same  day  it 
starts.  If  pay  Thursday  falls  on 
Jan.  1,  then  the  year  will  end  with 
a pay  Thursday  on  Dec.  3 1 , giving 
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27  pay  days.  The  only  alteration  is 
for  leap  years,  when  pay  Thursday 
can  fall  on  Jan.  1 or  2,  as  was  the 
case  this  year.  This  rather  special 
case  occurs  about  once  in  60 
years.  The  next  time  will  be  in 
2048. 

Years  with  27  pays  are  separated 
by  either  1 1 or  1 2 years.  Any  pat- 
terns within  the  lifetime  of  a 
human  are  broken  by  the  rather 
unusual  century  year  (2000)  that 
is  coming  up;  it  will  be  the  first 
century  leap  year  since  the 
Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
duced in  the  English-speaking 
world  in  1752. 

After  1992,  the  next  five  27-pay 
years  are  2004,  2015,  2026,  2037 
and  2048. 

Prof.  Jim  Hunt 
Department  of  Physics 

Fathers  need 
more  support 

The  Jan.  1 5 article  “Parental  Leave 
Policies  Unlock  Career  Doors” 
praises  our  new  parental  leave 
policy  for  its  flexibility  in  accom- 
modating the  needs  of  male  facul- 
ty who  take  an  active  role  in  child 
rearing.  And  yet  the  paid  leave 
available  to  male  professors  is 
three  days  in  contrast  to  17  weeks 
available  to  female  professors. 

The  new  policy,  although  valu- 
able in  other  respects  identified  by 
the  article,  does  remarkably  little 
to  support  natural  fathers  wishing 
to  take  an  equal  role  in  the  early 
care  of  their  children. 

Prof.  Kris  Inwood 
Department  of  Economics 


Lineups  a fact  of 
life  everywhere 

I am  writing  in  response  to  a letter 
by  Prof.  Michael  Brookfield  in  the 
Jan.  22  issue  of  At  Guelph.  I dis- 
agree with  his  view  on  the  post 
office  in  the  University  Centre. 

I find  the  post  office  to  be  a 
valuable  service.  I use  it  frequent- 
ly and  find  the  staff  to  be  cour- 
teous, friendly  and  always  help- 
ful. 

Lineups  at  busy  times  are  a fact 
of  life.  You  don’t  have  to  look 
very  hard  to  find  lineups  at 
grocery  stories,  banks,  depart- 
ment stores  and  postal  facilities 
off  campus.  To  the  staff  of  the 
University  Centre  post  office,  I 
say  thank  you. 

Anne  Billings 
Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre 

Seek  solutions 

The  level  of  funding  for  Ontario 
universities  in  general  and  Guelph 
in  particular  has  received  much  at- 
tention in  the  media.  The  problem 
of  inadequate  funding  is  real,  but 
the  solutions  may  not  be  readily 
apparent  or  easy  to  implement. 

The  U of  G Staff  Association 
urges  all  concerned  groups  on 
campus  to  sit  down  together  and 
search  for  alternatives.  The  quick- 
fix  solution  of  reopening  salary 
contracts  may  not  be  the  best  or 
only  way  to  deal  with  possible 
financial  shortfalls. 

Diane  Boyd 
President,  UGSA 
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held  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1 8 from  5 to  7 p.m. 

This  event  allows  the  people  of  the  Guelph 
Business  Community  to  meet  and  mingle  over 
wine  and  cheese. 

It  is  our  goal  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
Business 
Network  in 
Guelph  and  to 
demonstrate 
the  facilities 
our  club  has  to 
offer.  RSVP  — 

824-2650. 
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Phase  3 Continued  from  page  l 
team  will  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  Systems,  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  Development 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards.  ‘The  Phase  3 report 
identified  the  inequity  across 
the  colleges  in  the  availability 
of  scholarships,”  says  Conolly. 
“We  want  to  address  this,  as 
well  as  how  to  enhance  the 
relationship  between  scholar- 
ship donors  and  recipients.” 

■ Vehicles  use,  headed  by  Roger 
Jenkins,  director  of  Physical 
Resources,  and  John  Miles, 
director  of  Financial  Services. 
Group  members  will  come 
from  OAC,  OVC,  Transporta- 
tion Services  and  Physical 
Resources  administration. 

■ Technical  support,  headed  by 
MacDonald,  with  a task  group 
of  Academic  Council. 

■ Administrative  functions, 
headed  by  Ferguson.  Within 
this  area,  there  are  four  task 
groups.  The  human  resources 
group  is  headed  by  Jane  Watt, 
assistant  vice-president,  human 
resources,  with  membership 
from  Human  Resources  and 
department  staff.  The  finance 
group  is  led  by  Miles,  with  rep- 
resentatives from  Financial 
Services,  Computing  and  Com- 
munications  Services  and 
departments.  A research  group 
headed  by  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  for  research,  has 
representation  from  Financial 
Services,  some  departments 
and  the  Office  of  Research.  A 
training  and  certification  group 
headed  by  Watt  has  repre- 
sentatives from  Financial  Ser- 
vices, the  colleges  and 
departments. 

Phase  3 identified  the  need  to 
reduce  the  paper  burden,  em- 
power administrators  and  ensure 
policy  and  procedural  consistency 
among  departments,  says 
Ferguson. 

The  working  groups  will  need 
about  six  months  to  advise  on  the 
recommendations,  he  says.  The 
two  vice-presidents  will  then 
develop  a master  plan  based  on 
the  recommendations  and  take  it 
to  Executive  Group  for  considera- 
tion prior  to  implementation. 

Gary  Nadalin  of  Conferences,  a 
member  of  the  Phase  3 study 
team,  and  Mike  Kupferschmidt  of 
Institutional  Analysis  and  Plan- 
ning, a member  of  the  study  team 


for  all  three  phases,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
the  working  groups  and  help  with 
implementation.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  their  time  on  the  task  for  the 
next  six  months. 

Ferguson  estimates  it  will  be  at 
least  two  years  before  most  of  the 
Phase  3 recommendations  are  put 
into  place.  In  the  meantime, 
reports  of  the  working  groups  will 
be  shared  with  the  University 
community  through  At  Guelph. 

Unlike  phases  1 and  2,  Phase  3 
makes  no  recommendations  for 
immediate  staff  reductions  and 
does  not  identify  specific  savings 
in  operating  costs,  he  says.  But 
there  will  be  some  reallocation  of 
resources  — both  human  and 
financial — overtime.  Some  posi- 
tions will  disappear  and  others 
will  be  created.  As  in  the  past,  the 
University  will  seek  to  relocate 
and  retrain  affected  staff,  he  says. 

Although  Phase  3 marks  the 
final  stage  of  the  formal  internal 
review,  Ferguson  says  continuous 
review  will  become  part  of  the 
University’s  culture. 

“We  need  to  recognize  and  ac- 
cept that  change  is  essential  in  our 
university  environment.  If  we  are 
to  be  competitive,  we  must  con- 
tinuously examine  all  that  we  do 
to  assure  we  are  providing  the 
right  service  in  the  best  possible 
way.  That  will  require  us  to 
delegate  authority  and  account- 
ability and  truly  empower  the  staff 
actually  providing  the  service.” 

Some  current  management  prac- 
tices will  also  have  to  be  re- 
examined and  modified,  he  says. 

“These  changes  should  be  seen 
as  the  key  ingredient  in  a total 
quality  management  program,” 
says  Ferguson.  “There  are  chal- 
lenging, yet  exciting  days  ahead. 
We  should  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  even  better  at 
what  we  do.”  □ 


Obituary 

Retired  horticultural  science 
professor  Pat  Harney  died  Dec. 
19  in  Yarmouth,  N.S.  She 
joined  Guelph  in  1962  and 
retired  in  1988.  Prof.  Harney 
was  known  for  her  research  on 
geraniums  and  for  her  work  in 
establishing  The  Arboretum’s 
Francis  Ball  Rose  Collection.  □ 
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Bicycle  lane  issue  puts  widening 
of  Gordon  Street  on  hold  until  ’93 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communication 

The  question  of  whether  the 
planned  widening  of  Gordon  and 
Woolwich  streets  should  include 
bicycle  lanes  is  delaying  road  con- 
struction by  six  months  to  a year  or 
more. 

Expected  to  begin  this  spring, 
the  Gordon  Street  project  won’t 
begin  before  1993  and  the  Wool- 
wich Street  project  won’t  start 
before  fall,  says  city  engineer  Ray 
Funnell. 

Original  plans  for  the  road  con- 
struction did  not  include  bicycle 
lanes  — until  the  U of  G Cycling 
Club  persuaded  city  council  last 
September  to  reconsider  them. 

“It  was  not  an  issue,  so  we  made 
it  an  issue,”  says  club  president 
Maggie  Laidlaw. 

In  December  1990,  city  council 
approved  construction  of  a two- 
lane  artery  with  left-turn  lanes  be- 
tween Stone  Road  and  Wellington 
Street  and  between  Norfolk  Street 
and  Speedvale  Avenue.  The 
project  was  to  include  a one- 
metre-wide  median,  one-metre  al- 
lowances and  sidewalks  on  both 
sides.  Along  Gordon  Street, 
sewers  would  be  replaced, 
utilities  moved,  walls  rebuilt  and 
new  sidewalks  installed,  says  en- 
gineering director  Terry  Hearn. 

By  September  1991,  when  the 
cycling  club  approached  city 
council,  the  necessary  environ- 
mental assessments  had  been 
completed  and  public  meetings 
held.  This  process  would  have  to 
be  repeated,  at  least  in  part,  if  city 
council  approves  the  construction 
plans  with  bicycle  lanes. 


The  club  wanted  marked  bicycle 
lanes  along  both  sides  of  major 
roads  leading  to  the  University.  It 
estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
University  community  bikes  to 
campus  in  September.  In  a com- 
missioned report,  the  club  argued 
that  bicycle  lanes  were  one  solu- 
tion to  dwindling  energy  reserves 
and  global  warming  and  were  “a 
good  first  step  toward  a transpor- 
tation policy  for  the  2 1 st  century.  ” 
City  council  instructed  its  en- 
gineering department  to  review 
the  bicycle  lane  options.  The  two 


consulting  groups  — Fenco  En- 
gineers of  Toronto  for  Gordon 
Street  and  M.M.  Dillon  Ltd.  for 
Woolwich  — recently  submitted 
revised  road  designs  incorporat- 
ing bicycle  lanes,  says  Funnell. 

If  city  council  approves  the 
projects  with  bicycle  lanes,  this 
would  cause  few  problems  on 
Woolwich  Street,  he  says,  but  on 
Gordon  Street,  there  would  “like- 
ly be  property  acquisitions”  along 
the  hill. 

Bicycle  lanes  are  typically  1 .2  to 
1 .8  metres  wide,  which  would  add 
2.4  to  3.6  metres  to  the  width  of 
the  road  if  they  were  incorporated 
on  both  sides. 

Funnell  says  the  engineering 
department  has  included  the  es- 
timated $5-million  cost  for  Wool- 
wich Street  road  construction  in 
its  proposed  1992  budget.  The 
projected  $3.5-million  cost  of  the 
Gordon  Street  project  is  contained 
in  the  department’s  1993 
proposed  budget.  Both  make 
provisions  for  bicycle  lanes. 

The  city  finance  committee  is 
expected  to  make  its  recommen- 
dations to  city  council  soon.  If  it 
recommends  the  two  road  con- 
struction projects,  city  council 
would  then  examine  each  in 
detail.  Although  cost  projections 
provide  for  bicycle  lanes,  that  is 
only  to  give  council  the  option  of 
having  funds  available  if  it 
chooses  to  include  them.  It  is  not 
meant  to  prejudice  council’s 
decision,  says  Hearn. 

It  could  be  April  before  the  en- 
gineering department  knows  city 
council’s  decision,  Funnell 
says£J 


Architects  build  international  links 


The  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture is  building  academic 
and  professional  relationships 
with  universities  abroad. 

Director  Walter  Kehm  recently 
travelled  to  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany,  Finland  and 
Scotland  to  foster  co-operation  at 
universities  there  and  to  examine 
the  approaches  these  countries 
take  in  developing  academic 
programs  and  professional  prac- 
tices. He  sees  this  international 
understanding  as  a vital  part  of  a 
landscape  architect’s  education. 

“We  want  to  develop  cross- 
cultural  awareness  and  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  global  context 
of  environment  issues,”  says 
Kehm.  ‘The  world  is  changing 


A new  and  improved  War 
Memorial  Hall  will  be  the  setting 
for  winter  convocation  cere- 
monies Feb.  7 and  8,  as  the  Univer- 
sity bestows  degrees  and  diplomas 
on  700  graduates. 

Four  ceremonies  will  be  held  in- 
stead of  the  usual  two  — three  on 
Friday  and  one  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

Canadian  engineer  Claudette 
MacKay-Lassonde  will  receive 
an  honorary  degree  Feb.  7 at  10 
a.m.  and  will  address  graduates  of 
CBS  and  CPES. 

Clare  Rennie,  former  Ontario 
assistant  deputy  minister  of 


dramatically  and  it  is  important 
for  students  to  understand  other 
cultures  and  their  evolution.” 

The  school  recently  completed 
student/faculty  exchange  agree- 
ments with  the  Kiev  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Lvov  Institute  of 
Forest  Technology.  Exchange 
programs  have  already  been 
signed  with  Heriot-Watt  College 
of  Fine  Art  in  Edinburgh  and 
Australia’s  University  of  Canber- 
ra. Each  institution  exchanged 
two  students  last  semester. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  ex- 
periences for  landscape  architec- 
ture students  studying  abroad  is  to 
take  courses  in  landscape  ecol- 
ogy, land  restoration  and  reclama- 
tion, says  Kehm.  New  strategies 


agriculture,  will  be  named  an 
honorary  fellow  of  U of  G at  the 
Saturday  convocation  and  will  ad- 
dress graduates  of  OVC,  OAC 
and  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development. 

Prof.  Eugene  Benson,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  will 
give  the  convocation  address  Feb. 
7 at  2:30  p.m.  to  students  graduat- 
ing from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
FACS.  Prof.  Norman  Gibbins. 
Microbiology,  director  of 
AKADEMIA,  will  speak  at  the 
7:30  p.m.  convocation  for 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Social 
Science.  □ 


and  techniques  are  evolving  out 
of  the  environmental  disasters 
caused  by  decades  of  in- 
dustrialization in  regions  of  east- 
ern Germany  and  Ukraine. 

“People  in  Europe  are  saying: 
‘It’s  not  enough  to  say  we  have 
environmental  problems.  We 
need  people  who  can  redesign  the 
environment  and  create  biologi- 
cally productive  and  attractive 
landscapes  again.” 

European  strategies  for 
managed  growth  also  provide 
valuable  ideas  for  Ontario  stu- 
dents to  consider,  especially  in 
light  of  the  rapid  growth  and  out- 
ward spread  of  the  greater  Toron- 
to area,  he  says. 

“In  many  ways,  Europeans  are 
further  ahead.  They  look  at  land 
more  carefully.  In  contrast, 
Canada  has  done  inadequate  work 
on  rural  planning  and  managing 
development  as  it  spreads  into 
former  rural  areas.  Countryside 
planning  that  preserves  and  con- 
serves green  spaces  . . . while  ac- 
commodating planned  residential 
growth  is  critical  today. 

“In  the  absence  of  rural  plan- 
ning. urban  development  plans 
continue  to  pave  over  green 
space,  block  wildlife  corridors 
and  create  visually  blighted 
recreation  environments." 

Sending  students  abroad  can  be 
an  invaluable  experience  for 
them,  says  Kehm.  “We  take  any 
chance  we  can  to  have  our  stu- 
dents participate  in  this  program, 
and  we  welcome  the  exchange 
students  to  Guelph.”  □ 


Spruced-up  War  Mem  Hall 
opens  for  winter  convocation 


Out  of  this  world 

Astronaut  Roberta  Bondar  suits  up  before  her  flight  into  space  on 
the  shuttle  Discovery,  which  landed  safely  back  on  Earth  last  week. 
The  U of  G graduate  is  the  first  Canadian  woman  to  go  up  in  space. 

Photo  courtesy  ot  the  Canadian  Space  Agency 


Occupational  Health 
Services  relocates 


University  employees  requiring 
first  aid,  immunization  shots  or 
any  other  work-related  health  care 
are  directed  to  Occupational 
Health  Services,  now  in  the  base- 
ment of  Macdonald  Hall. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  all 
used  to  go  to  Health  Services  for 
on-campus  medical  attention.  But 
following  Phase  2 of  the  internal 
review  last  spring.  Health  Ser- 
vices split  into  two  separate  units 
— one  for  students  and  one  for 
employees.  Student  Health  Ser- 
vices remains  on  the  first  floor  of 
Macdonald  Hall;  Occupational 
Health  Services  for  faculty  and 
staff  has  moved  downstairs. 

At  Occupational  Health  Ser- 
vices. first-aid  treatment  for 
minor  bums,  cuts  and  sprains  is 
available  Monday  to  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  Employees 
who  are  seriously  ill  or  injured 
should  be  transferred  to  hospital. 
For  on-site  emergency  care  or 
Royal  City  Ambulance  service, 
employees  should  call  the  on- 
campus  emergency  number.  Ext. 
2000. 

Although  first  aid  is  a necessary 
part  of  Occupational  Health  Ser- 


vices, education  and  prevention 
are  the  focuses  of  Gisele  MacNeil, 
occupational  health  and  wellness 
administrator,  and  newly  ap- 
pointed wellness  educator 
Heather  Morton. 

The  two  also  provide  immuniza- 
tion against  rabies  and  hepatitis 
and  for  employees  travelling 
abroad.  They  monitor  potential 
exposure  to  hazards  such  as 
rabies,  pesticides  and  diseases 
that  are  transmissable  from 
animals  to  humans.  And  they 
manage  occupational  health 
programs  such  as  hearing  conser- 
vation for  employees  who  work  in 
noisy  environments. 

Morton  is  designing  and  im- 
plementing programs  to  improve 
employee  health  and  morale.  In- 
itiatives include  rehabilitation 
and  earlier  return  of  injured 
workers  to  the  workplace.  She  is 
also  back-up  first-aid  support  for 
MacNeil. 

Morton  was  hired  on  a five-year 
contract  on  a recommendation 
from  the  President’s  Advisory 
Council  Working  Group  on  Well- 
ness in  its  1990  report.  □ 


Search  on  for  arts  dean 


The  search  is  on  for  a new  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  to  succeed 
Prof.  David  Murray,  whose 
second  term  as  dean  ends  Aug. 
31. 

A search  committee  chaired 
by  Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  invites  ap- 
plications and  nominations  for 
the  five-year  renewable  posi- 
tion, which  begins  Sept.  1. 

Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Profs.  Donna 


Andrew,  History;  Jeff 
Mitscherling,  Philosophy:  Ann 
Wilson,  Drama;  and  Norman 
Gibbins,  Microbiology:  Grad- 
uate Studies  Dean  Doug 
Ormrod;  OVC  Dean  Ole 
Nielsen;  graduate  student  Keith 
McLean;  and  undergraduate 
student  Shirley  Senoff. 

Applications  and  nominations 
should  be  submitted  to 
MacDonald  by  April  15.  □ 
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by  Scott 
McNichol 


AMF  needs  callers 

Students  who  would  like  to  work 
and  help  out  a worthy  cause  should 
consider  getting  involved  with  the 
telephone  campaign  for  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund.  Students  work  two 
days  a week  for  about  four  hours  a 
night  (from  6 to  9:45  p.m.)  be- 
tween Monday  and  Thursday. 
They  are  paid  $6  an  hour. 

The  Alma  Mater  Fund  supports 
scholarships,  bursaries,  equip- 
ment for  research  and  teaching, 
special  projects  and  renovations. 

The  students’  work  on  the 
telephone  campaign  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in 
scholarship  funding,  says  annual 
giving  officer  Cathy  Verby.  The 
fund's  flagship  project  for  the 
next  three  years  is  the  renovation 
of  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Students  interested  in  participat- 
ing in  the  campaign  should  call 
Verby  at  Ext.  3901. 

Senate  wants  you 

Nominations  for  student  senators 
for  the  1992/93  session  are  being 


accepted  until  Feb.  28.  Nomina- 
tions are  for  a one-year  term  from 
Sept.  1 to  Aug.  31,  1993. 

Senate,  the  governing  body 
responsible  for  all  educational 
policy  at  U of  G,  meets  formally 
once  a month  from  September  to 
June,  but  its  standing  committees 
meet  regularly  during  the  year. 

Nomination  forms  are  available 
from  the  Connection  Desk  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre, 
college  deans  and  the  Senate  Of- 
fice on  UC  Level  4.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  6758. 

Opportunities  abroad 

The  International  Christian  Youth 
Exchange  Organization  gives 
young  people  under  28  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a year  abroad  in 
voluntary  services,  participating  in 
international  cultural,  educational 
and  economic  exchange.  Interna- 
tional Workcamper  1992  sends 
students  to  36  countries  for  two  to 
three  weeks.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  International  Education 
Services  at  Ext.  6915.  □ 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


. Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

• Stir  Fried  Pork 

. Stir  Fried  Chicken 
, Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
. Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
» Octoberfest  Sausage 
, Roast  Chicken 
, Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
, Seafood  Casserole 
, Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
« Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 

• Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

• Breakfast  Sausages 

• Potatoes  O'Brien 

• Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 
, Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

• Bean  Salad 

• Waldorf  Salad 

, Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

• Potato  Salad 

• Pasta  Salad 

• Smoked  Trout 

. Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

• Pate  de  la  Maison 

« Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 

• Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

• Sliced  Festival  Ham 
, Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 

, Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
. International  Cheese  Board 
, Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
, Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

• Chocolate  Mousse 

. Various  Tow  Cal"  Desserts 
« Brownies 
» Fruit  Pies 
, Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 

• Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
, Excellent  Service 

, Great  Value 
, Pleasant  Atmosphere 


the  College  INN 


Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519r824-3666  or  836-1240 


Spring  semester  to  test  new  time  slots 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

A revised  time-slot  system  of 
scheduling  classes  will  be  put  to 
the  test  in  the  spring  semester. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic, 
told  the  January  meeting  of  Senate 
that  there  has  been  “considerable 
pressure”  from  faculty  to  revise 
the  traditional  time-slot  system  of 
staggering  classes  at  different 
times  on  different  days. 

He  said  any  future  changes  to 
fall  and  winter  timetabling  will 
depend  on  the  success  of  the 
revised  spring  semester  schedule 
and  the  University’s  ability  to 
limit  undergraduate  enrolment  to 
levels  that  allow  more  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  space  than  is  current- 
ly possible. 

Revised  scheduling  surfaced  as 
an  issue  during  Senate’s  question 
period.  Prof.  Hamish  Rattray, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  new 
timetable  would  create  serious 
problems  for  full-time  students 
enrolled  in  spring  semester. 

In  fact,  the  timetable  was 
designed  by  the  Spring  Semester 
Advisory  Council  — and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  — to  reduce 
scheduling  overlaps  and  increase 
accessibility  for  part-time,  full- 


time, sessional,  co-op  and  enter- 
ing students. 

The  advisory  council,  formed  in 
November  1990,  was  charged 
with  finding  ways  to  attract  more 
students  into  the  spring  semester. 
The  aim  was  to  achieve  Senate’s 
goal  of  raising  spring  enrolment 
levels. 

The  new  schedule  replaces  the 
staggered  system  with  a regular 
slot  system.  T welve-week  courses 
are  scheduled  at  the  same  time 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday; 
six- week  courses,  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  There  are  also  one- 
hour,  90-minute  and  three-hour 
slots  in  the  afternoons  and  even- 
ings to  accommodate  working 
students. 

“There  is  no  difficulty  for  the 
part-time  student,”  says  Rattray, 
but  for  the  full-time  student  taking 
five  12-week  courses,  the  new 
system  could  mean  five  lectures 
right  after  each  other  three  days  a 
week.  “It  could  create  a real  prob- 
lem.” 

Elaine  Kirby,  assistant  registrar, 
schedules,  and  a member  of  the 
advisory  council,  says  this  con- 
cern never  surfaced  among 
academic  counsellors  who 
reviewed  the  proposed  timetable. 
Although  most  students  enrolling 
in  the  spring  semester  are  part- 
time,  chemistry  students  in  par- 


THE HAMILTON  SCHOOL  OF 
RADIATION  THERAPY 

Invites  You  to  Join 
An  Exciting  Health  Care  Team 

The  Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
will  train  BSc  students  or  graduates 
in  the  field  of  Radiation  Therapy 
commencing  September  1992. 

Become  part  of  a dynamic  team  of  Health  Care 
Professionals  in  Cancer  Management. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  areas  of  treatment  where 
your  professional  development  becomes  a priority. 

PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

♦ General  Bachelor  of  Science  Credits 
♦ 24  Month  Program 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO: 
School  of  Radiation  Therapy 
Hamilton  Regional  Cancer  Centre 
711  Concession  Street 
Hamilton,  ON  L8V  1C3 
Or  call:  (416)  387-9495,  Ext.  4543 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


♦ 

Fifteen  funds. 
One  proven 
philosophy. 

v_ 

Qara  M.  Marett 

When  you  invest  with  the  Industrial  Group  of  Funds,  you  may  choose  from 
15  mutual  funds  invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  money  market 
instruments.  That's  diversity. 

But  you  are  also  assured  that  all  of  these  funds  are  managed  on  the 
strength  of  one  fundamental  investment  philosophy:  aggressive  pursuit  of 
growth  and  income  — but  never  at  the  expense  of  your  invested  capital. 

It's  an  approach  that's  proven  itself.  Over  the  past  23  years,  the 
management  of  Mackenzie  Financial  Corporation  has  achieved  Canada's  best 
long-term  performance  record. 

Phone  me  to  receive  a full  package  of  information. 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen's,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


ticular  seem  to  be  the  exception  to 
the  rule,  she  says.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  concerns  about  the  timetable 
have  come  from  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

“In  our  system,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people,”  says 
Kirby.  “We  are  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  students, 
recognizing  that  there  are  groups 
whose  preferences  it  won’t  al- 
ways be  possible  to  accom- 
modate.” 

Full-time  students  are  a rare 
breed  during  spring  semester. 
Part-time  students  — those  who 
take  three  courses  or  less  — are  in 
the  majority  and  their  numbers 
have  increased  steadily  over  the 
past  five  years.  Part-timers  made 
up  90  per  cent  of  spring  enrolment 
in  1991,  compared  with  75  per 
cent  in  1986. 

In  a report  on  curriculum  assess- 
ment and  development,  the  ad- 
visory council  notes  that  the 
average  course  load  for  new  stu- 
dents has  dropped  from  3.2  to  1 .8 
over  the  past  10  years  and  from 
2.7  to  1 .6  for  in-course  students. 

A survey  conducted  by  the  Stu- 
dent Environmental  Study  Group 
on  spring  semester  study 
preferences  found  that  most  stu- 
dents want  employment  during 
the  spring  and  summer  and  are  not 
interested  in  a full-time  course 
load.  Regular  instead  of  staggered 
scheduling  may  be  more  con- 
ducive to  part-time  employment, 
Kirby  says. 

The  new  timetable  design  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of 
part-time  and.  especially,  entering 
and  co-op  students,  she  says.  But 
adjustments  are  being  made  to  the 
spring  timetable  to  minimize  pres- 
sures on  full-time  science  stu- 
dents. □ 


Our  people 


Bob  Logan,  retired  from  the 
library,  received  a citation  from 
the  Wellington  County  Teacher 
Librarians’  Association  for  his 
contributions  to  county  high 
school  students.  He  also  received 
an  award  for  excellence  in  public 
education  from  the  Ontario  Secon- 
dary School  Teachers’  Federation. 

Two  U of  G students  have  been 
selected  to  participate  in  the  1992 
World  University  Service  of 
Canada  seminar  in  Brazil  this 
summer.  Caroline  Marrs,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  (USRPD),  and 
Nathalie  Rochette,  an  under- 
graduate majoring  in  international 
development,  will  attend  the  five- 
week  seminar  in  June. 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  director  of 
USRPD,  conducted  a one-day 
community  economic  develop- 
ment workshop  for  all  munici- 
palities in  Cape  Breton.  Douglas 
also  gave  a workshop  for  residents 
of  areas  suffering  significant  eco- 
nomic problems.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examinationof  Elizabeth 
Hahn,  Nutritional  Sciences,  a can- 
didate for  the  M.Sc.,  will  take 
place  Feb.  13  at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
336  of  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building.  The  title  of  the 
thesis  is  “Exercise.  Porcine  Soma- 
totrophin  and  Muscle  Growth  in 
the  Young  Pig.”  Hahn’s  super- 
visor is  Prof.  Henry  Bayley.  □ 


Review  of 
non-teaching 
activities  in  the 
seven  colleges: 

Phase  3 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  striving 
to  achieve  excellence  in  education  and 
research.  To  achieve  this  goal  in  an 
environment  of  budget  constraints  and 
increased  competition,  the  University  will 
need  to  create  an  effective,  responsive 
organization  and  strategically  allocate  its 
limited  resources.  The  review  focused  on 
the  non-teaching  activities,  with  a view  to 
reallocating  resources  to  better  support  the 
University1  s primary  missions  of 
teaching  and  research. 
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Review  of 
non-teaching 
activities  in  the 
seven  colleges: 
Phase  3 


Phase  3 of  the  University’s  review  of 
non-teaching  activities  began  last 
June  and  focused  on  the  seven  colleges. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Canada 
Consulting  Cresap  report.  The  University 
will  not  make  final  recommendations 
until  further  consultation  and  review  have 
been  carried  out  across  campus. 


Objective 


The  objective  of  Phase  3 is  to  plan 
non-teaching  work  in  the  colleges  to 
ensure  that  services  are  provided  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  and  that  resources 
are  allocated  in  a way  that  supports  the 
University’s  strategic  goals. 


Introduction 


Changes  in  teaching  and  research  at 
U of  G over  the  past  few  years  have 
put  new  pressures  on  non-teaching  work 
in  the  colleges,  but  resources  for  this  work 
have  remained  fixed  or  have  even 
decreased. 

Research  activity  is  increasing,  becom- 
ing more  interdisciplinary  and  result- 
oriented,  and  taking  on  a higher  profile  in 
the  University’s  planning  and  external 
image.  External  research  funding  sources 
like  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (OMAF)  and  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces and  Engineering  Research  Council  are 
demanding  greater  accountability. 
Graduate  education  is  growing,  both  in 
terms  of  enrolment  and  number  of 
programs.  Undergraduate  enrolments 
have  also  grown,  bringing  more  students 
and  a different  mix  of  students  to  campus. 

The  University  is  undertaking  new  in- 
itiatives to  enhance  its  faculty  comple- 
ment, such  as  the  faculty  renewal  pro- 
gram, targeting  of  top  researchers  and 
teachers,  and  the  role-of-the-chair  study. 
Teaching  methods  continue  to  evolve 
with  the  use  of  distance  education, 
work/study  programs  and  electronic  and 
audio-visual  technology. 

Government  legislation  and  public  con- 
cerns, including  animal  welfare  issues, 
human  resources  legislation  and  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  legislation,  have 
added  to  the  work  of  supporting  teaching 
and  research. 

Traditional  funding  sources  for  the  col- 
leges — the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (MCU)  and  OMAF  — have 
been  capped  or  reduced.  Operating 
budgets  have  been  frozen  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  culture  and  organizational 
structure  of  the  University  have  made  it 
difficult  to  reallocate  resources  to  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

The  University  and  individual  colleges 
and  departments  have  already  initiated  a 
number  of  strategies  to  address  these 
resource  problems.  Phase  3 recommenda- 
tions provide  further  opportunities  to  real- 
locate resources. 


Study 

process 


Michael  Rowland,  Lucille  Fowle 
and  Neil  Paget  of  Canada  Consult- 
ing Cresap  worked  as  part  of  a study  team 
with  five  University  employees  seconded 
to  the  project.  The  University  team  mem- 
bers were  Karen  Kovats  of  Human 
Resources,  Mike  Kupferschmidt  of  In- 
stitutional Analysis  and  Planning,  Wayne 
Marsh  of  the  Office  of  Research,  Gary 
Nadalin  of  Conferences  and  Larry  Shuh 
of  Financial  and  Administrative  Services. 

The  Phase  3 process  consisted  of  inter- 
views with  all  deans,  associate  deans, 
department  chairs,  school  directors  and 
college  administrative  assistants.  Also  in- 
terviewed were  about  220  faculty  and 
staff  involved  with  non-teaching  support 
functions,  as  well  as  staff  from  central 
administrative  units  and  members  of 
senior  management. 

The  Phase  3 study  team  held  focus 
groups  with  about  120  faculty,  technical 
support  staff,  secretarial  staff,  department 
administrative  assistants  and  administra- 
tive secretaries  and  students.  Relevant 
policy  documents  and  special  studies  and 
other  important  background  data  were 
reviewed  as  part  of  the  fact-finding  and 
analysis  process. 

In  mid-October,  the  Phase  3 findings  and 
recommendations  were  reviewed  by  the 
steering  committee,  consisting  of  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration; 
FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham;  CPES 
Dean  Iain  Campbell;  Prof.  Ernest  Dal- 
rymple-Alford.  acting  dean  of  the  College 
of  Social  Science;  Derek  Jamieson,  direc- 
tor of  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning: 
OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin;  College  of 
Arts  Dean  David  Murray;  OVC  Dean  Ole 
Nielsen;  CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells;  and 
Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs. 

The  report  was  then  reviewed  by  senior 
management  and  portions  were  presented 
at  the  chairs’  retreat  in  late  October.  The 
consultants  met  individually  with  each 
dean  in  November  and  the  recommenda- 
tions were  finally  approved  by  the  steer- 
ing committee  Nov.  26. 

Non-teaching 
activities 
reviewed  in 
Phase  3 

The  review  covered  the  following  ac- 
tivities: 

■ advising  and  counselling; 

■ co-operative  education; 

■ program  administration; 

■ continuing  education; 

■ development; 

■ scholarships; 

■ computing  support; 

■ vehicle  use; 

■ building  security; 

■ technical  support;  and 
■ administrative  functions. 

In  the  area  of  administrative  functions, 
the  review  examined  human  resources, 
finance,  research  administration  and 
general  administration. 
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Undergraduate 
academic 
advising  and 
counselling 

Background 

Formal  undergraduate  advising  and 
counselling  in  the  colleges  is  carried  out 
by  program  counsellors  for  each  degree 
and  by  department  advisers,  usually 
faculty. 

The  Registrar’s  Office  plays  a central 
role  in  advising  and  counselling  through 
its  liaison  and  admissions  activities, 
registration,  academic  orientation  and  fre- 
quent contact  with  academic  advisers  and 
faculty.  Individual  faculty  members  are 
an  important  resource  for  students  in  the 
areas  of  academic  program  and  course 
selection,  academic  performance,  career 
planning  and  other  personal  concerns. 

Special  programs  like  START,  Univer- 
sity College  Project  and  AKADEMIA 
also  provide  academic  orientation  and 
support  to  students.  In  addition,  there  is 
support  from  services  provided  by  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 
(CSRC),  Student  Health  Services,  the 
Central  Student  Association  and  Student 
Housing  Services. 

Findings 

Students  must  obtain  regular  formal 
authorization  of  their  program  and  course 
decisions  from  advisers.  This  hands-on 
management  of  students’  progress  does 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
University’s  statement  of  learning  objec- 
tives. The  amount  of  time  that  program 
counsellors  and  department  advisers 
spend  checking  and  approving  in-course 
registration  and  drop-and-add  forms  in- 
terferes with  their  advising  and  counsell- 
ing functions. 

The  current  advising  and  counselling 
system  supports  and  reinforces  academic 
specialization  by  students,  even  though 
students  are  tending  to  delay  in  specializ- 
ing or  not  specializing  at  all.  The  ratios  of 
advisers  and  counsellors  to  students  vary 
widely  by  program  and  specialization;  the 
BA  program  has  one  of  the  highest  ratios 
of  students  to  program  counselling  staff. 

Students  do  not  feel  well  served  by  the 
current  advising  system  and  believe  there 
are  a number  of  ways  to  improve  the 
calendar  and  timetable.  The  qualifications 
and  responsibilities  of  counsellors,  in- 
cluding degree  of  training  and  level  of 
teaching  load,  vary  across  the  system. 

Recommendations 

■ The  advising  and  counselling  system 
should  be  redesigned  to  give  students 
greater  responsibility  in  choosing  their 
program  and  courses.  This  will  include 
changes  in  the  number  and  type  of  ap- 
provals required  and  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant time  savings  for  faculty. 

■ The  University  should  help  students  to 
help  themselves.  Brochures  outlining 
the  requirements  and  career  oppor- 
tunities of  each  program  should  be 
made  available  to  students.  The  calen- 
dar should  include  more  information  on 
advisers  and  counsellors  — who  they 
are  and  where  they  can  be  located.  The 
timetable  should  identify  the  instructor 
for  each  course. 

■ Programs  administered  exclusively 
within  one  school  or  college,  like  the 
BLA,  B.Sc.(H.K.),  B.Sc.(Eng.)  or 
DVM,  should  assign  part-time  advising 
responsibility  to  two  faculty  members. 

A program  counselling  centre,  operat- 
ing out  of  the  Registrar’s  Office,  should 
serve  the  needs  of  students  in  all  other 
degree  programs,  particularly  entering 
and  unspecialized  students. 

■ Department  advisers  should  be  faculty 


members  with  the  title  of  academic  ad- 
viser and  should  serve  as  a resource 
available  to  students  on  their  choice. 
Each  program  should  have  at  least  two 
academic  advisers,  appointed  for  four- 
year  terms,  whose  advising  work  is 
recognized  through  a reduced  teaching 
load.  Standard  practices  for  all  ad- 
visers, such  as  common  signs  identify- 
ing their  role  and  specialization,  phone 
mail,  standard  office  hours  and  drop 
slots  in  their  office  doors,  will  improve 
their  accessibility. 

■ New  academic  advisers  should  go 
through  an  orientation  and  training  pro- 
gram, and  current  advisers  should  at- 
tend annual  update  sessions.  An 
academic  adviser’s  handbook  should 
be  developed. 

Implications 

These  recommendations  will  further 
steps  already  being  taken  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  encourage  students  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  their  program  and 
course  choices  and  give  them  more  op- 
tions and  more  flexibility. 

The  changes  will  reduce  work  for  stu- 
dents, department  secretaries  and  coun- 
sellors and  advisers  who  deal  directly 
with  student  requests  for  information.  It 
will  also  represent  significant  time 
savings  for  faculty. 

Overall,  the  University’s  advising  and 
counselling  resources  will  be  more  effi- 
ciently allocated. 

Co-operative 

education 

Background 

U of  G offers  46  co-op  options  within  10 
degree  programs.  CSRC’s  Career  Ser- 
vices unit  administers  the  co-op  program 
with  assistance  from  department  co-op 
advisers.  These  are  faculty  who  review 
applications  to  the  program,  select  stu- 
dents and  mark  work-term  reports. 

Findings 

Although  almost  all  students  are  placed, 
some  students  and  faculty  are  concerned 
about  the  quality  and  range  of  job  oppor- 
tunities available.  The  highly  individual- 
ized attention  that  students  receive  adds  to 
the  cost  of  operating  the  program  . 

Some  of  the  ways  the  co-op  program  is 
administered  differ  from  other  academic 
programs.  These  include  the  extra-step 
approval  process  for  new  co-op  programs, 
the  use  of  separate  department  advisers 
for  co-op  and  the  requirement  that  stu- 
dents submit  work-term  reports  through 
CSRC  rather  than  directly  to  their  profes- 
sor. 

Recommendations 

■ The  co-op  program  should  be  in- 
tegrated more  fully  into  the  mainstream 
of  academic  program  administration. 
This  should  include  combining  the 
roles  of  academic  and  co-op  adviser, 
giving  departments  greater  flexibility 
in  determining  the  length  and  number 
of  work  terms  required,  having  students 
submit  work-term  reports  directly  to 
academic  advisers  and  having  work- 
term  marks  submitted  directly  to  the 
Registrar’s  Office. 

■ Administration  of  the  co-op  program 
should  be  streamlined,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  student  interaction  and 
employer  contact.  The  co-op  process 
should  be  simplified  for  students  by 
replacing  the  pre-work-term  meeting 
with  a reminder  sheet  and  by  discon- 
tinuing the  back-to-campus  individual 
interview.  Resources  should  be  reallo- 
cated to  focus  on  finding  more  and 
better  job  opportunities  in  the  co-op 


program. 

■ The  feasibility  of  having  Career  Ser- 
vices or  just  the  co-op  function  report 
to  one  of  the  associate  vice-presidents 
under  the  academic  vice-president 
should  be  examined. 

■ The  extra  step  in  the  co-op  program 
approval  process  should  be  removed  by 
phasing  out  the  Work/Study  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 

Implications 

With  two  advisers  for  each  program, 
students  will  benefit  from  easier  access  to 
advice  and  counsel.  This  change  will  also 
build  greater  recognition  and  under- 
standing of  co-op  programs  and  would 
reinforce  the  idea  that  co-op  is  just  one 
option  for  work/study. 

Changes  in  employer  contact  and  stu- 
dent interaction  within  Career  Services 
would  free  resources  that  could  be  used  to 
enhance  the  marketplace  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  focus  would  be  further  sup- 
ported by  the  suggested  change  in  report- 
ing relationship. 

Program 
and  course 
administration 

Background 

Program  and  course  development  and 
revision  involve  many  groups  on  campus, 
including  department  and  college  teach- 
ing and  curriculum  committees,  chairs 
and  deans,  the  registrar,  the  Board  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  and  Senate.  The 
change  process  involves  multiple  steps 
and  is  tied  to  publication  of  the  calendar 
that  will  be  in  place  two  years  later. 
Changes  are  extensive.  The  1992/1993 
calendar,  for  example,  had  19  program 
changes,  294  course  revisions  and  54 
revisions  to  schedules  of  study.  New  pro- 
gram proposals  go  through  both  an  inter- 
nal and  external  approval  process. 

Course  administration  includes  an 
academic  consideration  process  for  stu- 
dents unable  to  complete  final  course  re- 
quirements. This  can  involve  the  student, 
professor,  Registrar’s  Office,  program 
counsellor,  academic  review  subcommit- 
tee and  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Petitions.  Academic  consideration,  in- 
cluding withdrawals,  deferrals  and  mis- 
conduct, is  a high-volume  process.  In  the 
winter  1991  semester,  for  example,  there 
were  98 1 cases. 

Findings 

Relative  to  other  universities,  Guelph 
has  more  than  double  the  number  of  op- 
tions — specializations,  majors,  minors 
and  areas  of  emphasis.  These  complicate 
the  calendar,  advising  and  counselling 
work  and  the  functions  of  the  Registrar’s 
Office. 

Chairs  and  faculty  are  frustrated  by  the 
amount  of  time  needed  for  new  program 
development  and  program  review. 

The  process  for  approving  and  submit- 
ting final  course  grades  is  complicated. 
Instructors  must  first  calculate  grades  by 
hand  or  using  the  PC  Marks  program,  then 
the  grades  must  be  approved  by  chairs. 
Finally,  the  Records  section  of  the 
Registrar’s  Office  enters  grades  sub- 
mitted in  handwriting  orcopies  them  from 
the  PC  Marks  disk. 

Recommendations 

■ Program  and  course  development  and 
review  processes  should  be  stream- 
lined. The  internal  process  should  be 
geared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
external  process.  Internal  and  external 
program  development  and  approval 


guidelines  should  be  developed  and 
distributed  to  all  departments. 

■ The  registrar  should  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  final  topographical 
quality  of  the  calendar  and  use  a more 
efficient  desk-top  system  for  its 
production. 

■ Course  administration  should  be  made 
more  efficient  through  campus-wide 
use  of  PC  Marks  and  a reassessment  of 
the  need  for  chairs  to  approve  final 
course  grades.  Agreed-upon  deferrals 
should  not  go  to  the  Academic  Con- 
sideration Committee.  Parts  of  the 
academic  consideration  forms  should 
be  altered  and  simplified  for  easier 
processing. 

Implications 

Implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions should  result  in  a more  efficient 
process  for  developing  and  changing  new 
programs  and  courses,  should  simplify 
the  production  of  the  calendar  and  should 
promote  the  use  of  PC  Marks  by  all  in- 
structors. 

Continuing 
education  — 
working  with 
the  colleges 

Background 

The  University’s  Continuing  Education 
division  was  reviewed  in  Phase  1.  At  that 
time,  concerns  were  raised  about  the  roles 
of  Continuing  Education  and  ti\e  coWcges 
in  developing  and  delivering  programs. 
Professional  development  programs  are 
important  to  Continuing  Education  for  the 
revenue  they  generate.  But  the  colleges 
need  to  be  involved  in  these  programs  as 
a way  of  maintaining  contact  and  provid- 
ing a service  to  alumni  and  related  profes- 
sions and  industries. 

Findings 

Continuing  Education’s  objective  of 
achieving  full  cost  recovery  is  not  applied 
evenly  across  the  University.  Some 
departments,  reluctant  to  pay  Continuing 
Education’s  overhead  rates,  are  setting  up 
independent  continuing  education  opera- 
tions. The  financial  arrangement  for  joint- 
ly sponsored  continuing  education 
programs  is  not  beneficial  for  either  Con- 
tinuing Education  or  the  college  par- 
ticipants. 

Recommendations 

■ The  cost-recovery  goal  should  apply  to 
all  continuing  education  on  campus. 
The  division  of  Continuing  Education 
should  operate  in  a way  that  encourages 
but  doesn’t  force  colleges  to  use  its 
services. 

■ The  University  should  consider  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  new  financial  model 
for  joint  continuing  education  ventures, 
which  should  result  in  more  equitable 
allocation  of  costs  and  profits. 

■ Continuing  Education  should  continue 
to  co-ordinate  and  provide  leadership 
to  the  colleges  for  continuing  education 
initiatives,  but  should  not  hold  a 
monopoly. 

Implications 

The  recommended  changes  will  ensure 
that  the  University’s  continuing  eduction 
activity  is  well  co-ordinated  and  con- 
tinues to  be  presented  to  its  outside  con- 
stituents in  a professional,  consistent 
manner.  They  will  also  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  colleges  and  departments  to 
become  more  involved  in  this  activity. 
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Development 

Background 

The  development  function  in  University 
Affairs  and  Development  was  reviewed  in 
Phase  2,  resulting  in  a reorganization  with 
improved  capabilities  to  carry  out 
feasibility  studies,  fund-raising  research 
and  donor  cultivation  and  stewardship. 

Phase  3 looked  at  development  work  in 
the  colleges  and  the  relationship  with  the 
central  unit.  Some  colleges  are  involved 
in  fund  raising  for  specific  projects,  such 
as  OVC's  Pet  Trust  Fund,  but  overall,  this 
function  is  new  for  most  deans. 

Findings 

There  is  some  confusion  about  the  role 
of  the  colleges  versus  the  central  unit  in 
the  fund-raising  process  and  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  development  should  be 
centralized  or  decentralized. 

Recommendations 

■ The  development  unit  in  University  Af- 
fairs and  Development  should  provide 
the  key  development  functions,  includ- 
ing research  and  communications,  the 
fund-raising  database  and  the  selection, 
training  and  management  of  develop- 
ment officers. 

■ Processes  and  plans  should  be  put  in 
place  to  encourage  and  aid  open  com- 
munication and  co-operation  between 
the  colleges  and  the  central  function. 

Implications 

The  recommendations  confirm  those 
made  in  Phase  2 and  recognize  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  development  function 
within  the  University  by  maintaining  a 
central  unit,  but  increasing  the  involve- 
ment of  the  colleges  in  the  fund-raising 
process. 

Scholarships 

Background 

In  1990,  undergraduate  scholarship  sup- 
port totalled  about  $1.7  million,  spread 
unevenly  across  the  degree  programs. 
There  is  a need  to  increase  the  level  of 
both  entering  and  in-course  funding  for 
scholarships. 

Findings 

The  units  involved  in  administering 
scholarships,  including  Awards, 
Development  and  the  colleges,  are  not 
well  organized  to  actively  pursue  in- 
creased scholarship  funding.  The  ad- 
ministrative system  requires  updating,  the 
information  system  is  manual  and  donor 
relations  are  not  handled  in  an  organized 
way. 

Recommendations 

I ■ Scholarship  donor  relationships  should 
be  nurtured  through  improved 
stewardship  activities,  such  as  thank 
you  letters  from  student  recipients. 

■ The  roles  of  the  various  units  involved 
should  be  clarified. 

■ The  information  system  should  be 
upgraded  to  include  on-line  data  com- 
munications between  Awards, 
Development,  Financial  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  and  the  colleges. 

■ New  policies  and  procedures  should  be 
well  established  before  a scholarship 
campaign  is  launched. 

Implications 

Changes  should  eventually  result  in  an 
increased  and  more  equitable  level  of 
funding  for  undergraduate  scholarships  in 


all  programs.  In  addition,  scholarship 
donors  and  recipients  will  benefit  from 
efforts  to  keep  them  informed  and  to  show 
appreciation. 

Computing 

support 

Background 

Information  technology  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  in  teaching,  research 
and  administration  at  the  University.  Col- 
leges and  departments  now  rely  on  a com- 
bination of  local  and  central  services  for 
their  information  technology  needs. 

Some  colleges,  for  example,  have  infor- 
mation technology  co-ordinators  (ITC) 
provided  by  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS).  And  some  have 
their  own  technicians,  with  skills  in  both 
science  and  computing,  who  manage 
specific  applications  for  research.  Infor- 
mation technology  co-ordinators  and 
committees  are  not  used  uniformly  in  all 
colleges. 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  level  of 
college-funded  computing  support,  rang- 
ing from  1 2 full-time  staff  in  OAC  to  none 
in  the  College  of  Arts.  There  is  also  a wide 
assortment  of  student  microcomputer  labs 
on  campus,  maintained  and  supervised  by 
various  departments.  OVC  and  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  have  their  own  dedicated 
software  development  groups. 

At  other  universities,  the  trend  is 
towards  decentralization  of  computing 
resources,  although  a central  committee 
maintains  a co-ordinating  role. 

Findings 

The  responsibilities  of  academic  depart- 
ments and  the  central  CCS  unit  are  not 
clearly  defined  in  many  areas  of  comput- 
ing support,  such  as  management  of 
microcomputer  labs  or  planning  and  in- 
stalling of  local  area  networks. 

Links  between  the  departments  and  the 
central  unit  are  much  stronger  at  the 
policy  and  strategy  levels  than  at  the 
operational  and  technical  levels.  Depart- 
ment computing  technicians  have  few  op- 
portunities to  work  with  their  peers  and 
often  feel  isolated.  There  is  some  duplica- 
tion because  central  unit  staff  are  not  al- 
ways aware  of  department  activities. 

Although  an  increasing  proportion  of 
academic  computing  equipment  and  ac- 
tivity is  located  in  departments,  which  are 
struggling  to  provide  computing  support 
staff,  the  University  has  maintained  a 
central  repository  of  academic  computing 
expertise  and  technology. 

There  is  no  co-ordinated  approach  to 
serving  student  computing  needs.  Most 
student  microcomputer  labs  are  the  result 
of  individual  department  or  college  initia- 
tives. Dedicated  software  development 
groups  are  not  monitored  to  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  represent  an  appropriate 
allocation  of  college  resources. 

Recommendations 

■ The  growing  role  of  departments  in 
academic  computing  should  be  recog- 
nized. Regular  contact  and  consultation 
at  the  operational  level  should  be  en- 
couraged between  departments  and 
CCS.  Department  expertise  and  ac- 
complishments should  be  communi- 
cated across  the  University. 

■ The  approach  to  assigning  ITCs  should 
remain  flexible  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  each  college,  but  demand 
should  be  controlled  within  the  depart- 
ments by  requiring  them  to  purchase  the 
ITC’s  services. 

■ CCS  analysts  should  be  more  acces- 
sible to  the  colleges,  with  assignment  to 
major  projects  controlled  by  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
formation Technology. 


■ Front-line  computer  hardware  and 
software  support  should  continue  to  be 
provided  within  academic  departments 
and  colleges. 

■ Support  for  centrally  provided  comput- 
ing and  communication  services,  such 
as  teaching-related  software  like 
VITAL,  Cadrill,  PC  Marks  and 
Testscoring  and  specialized  hardware 
like  Unix  workstations,  should  remain 
within  CCS. 

■ Training  programs  for  common 
software  packages  should  continue  to 
be  provided  by  CCS. 

■ Local  area  network  support  should  be 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ment and  CCS,  with  each  having  clear- 
ly defined  roles.  CCS  should  establish 
a resource  group  for  all  aspects  of  local 
area  networks. 

■ The  President’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Information  Technology  should 
resolve  issues  surrounding  the  use  of 
COSY. 

■ Dean’s  councils  should  periodically 
evaluate  their  college  resource  commit- 
ment to  a dedicated  software  group. 
Findings  should  be  reported  to  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
formation Technology. 

■ The  University  should  establish  a level 
of  computing  service  to  be  provided  to 
students.  This  should  include  basic  ac- 
cess to  software  and  hardware  needed 
to  complete  course  work,  as  well  as 
ways  to  help  students  acquire  their  own 
software  and  hardware  inexpensively, 
through  bulk  purchases  and  academic 
discounts. 

■ The  President’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Information  Technology  should 
play  a central  role  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  recommendations. 

Implications 

Implementation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions will  result  in  a shift  of  resources  from 
CCS  to  the  academic  departments  and  a 
change  in  their  respective  computing  sup- 
port roles.  It  should  improve  the  partner- 
ship between  the  central  unit  and  depart- 
ment computing  staff.  In  addition,  the 
changes  will  address  future  student  com- 
puting needs. 

Vehicle  use 


Background 

The  transportation  needs  of  faculty,  staff 
and  students  are  met  through  the  use  of  the 
U ni versity-owned  fleet  of  1 49  vehicles — 
mainly  vans  and  pickup  trucks  — rental 
and  lease  of  vehicles  and  the  use  of 
privately  owned  vehicles. 

Most  of  Guelph’s  fleet  vehicles  are  lo- 
cated within  the  colleges,  although  the 
University  administration,  particularly 
Physical  Resources  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
search, uses  59  of  them. 

The  fleet  grew  steadily  in  size  during  the 
1980s.  Historically,  increases  in  the  size 
of  the  fleet  were  tied  to  the  development 
of  the  research  stations,  which  accounts 
for  OAC  being  the  main  college  user. 
Many  of  the  vehicles  used  by  the  colleges 
are  required  seasonally  and  are  stored 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter. 

Findings 

The  study  examined  a full  year  of  use  of 
the  University  fleet,  rentals  and  leases  and 
the  associated  costs.  Operating  and  main- 
taining this  large  fleet  of  vehicles  repre- 
sents a high  cost  for  the  University. 

Relative  to  national  industry  averages, 
the  fleet  is  underused,  with  about  half  the 
college  vehicles  travelling  less  than 
20,000  kilometres  a year.  Effective 
management  of  the  fleet  is  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  accurate  records  and 
systems  for  controlling  and  monitoring 
use. 

The  current  distribution  of  vehicles  in 


the  University’s  fleet  is  seen  as  inequi- 
table — two  colleges  have  no  vehicles. 

Existing  policies  and  the  way  the  fleet  is 
managed  encourage  ongoing  replication 
of  the  current  fleet.  Of  Ontario  univer- 
sities surveyed,  Guelph  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  owned  and  licensed 
vehicles  as  the  next  highest  institution. 

In  addition  to  use  of  the  University  fleet, 
faculty  and  staff  make  use  of  rental,  lease 
and  personal  vehicles.  In  fact,  use  of  the 
University’s  fleet  represents  less  than  half 
of  all  vehicle  use  by  University  employees 
and  students. 

Based  on  the  full-year  review,  a com- 
parison of  fleet  costs  to  rental  costs 
revealed  that  rental/leasing  would  prove 
more  cost  effective  than  using  the  in- 
house  fleet. 

Recommendations 

■ The  University  should  examine  a 
pooled  system  for  University  vehicles 
that  includes  a reduction  and  modifica- 
tion in  fleet  size  and  composition  as 
well  as  different  ways  of  administering 
and  managing  the  fleet.  A new  charge- 
back  system  for  fleet  use  should  be 
established. 

■ Greater  use  of  rentals  and  leases  should 
be  encouraged  when  these  are  more 
efficient. 

■ Use  of  personal  vehicles  should  be 
made  easier  where  appropriate. 

Implications 

The  recommendations  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  University  and  in- 
dividual departments  to  realize  substan- 
tial cost  savings. 

Building 

security 

Background 

Historically,  building  security  and  lock- 
ing up  have  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
major  user  of  the  building.  Buildings  have 
various  opening  and  closing  times,  and 
many  different  arrangements  are  used  to 
handle  these. 

Findings 

The  loss  of  building  guards  and  other 
changes  resulting  from  Phase  1 recom- 
mendations have  raised  concerns  on  cam- 
pus about  security  and  locking  up. 

Recommendations 

■ A co-ordinated  system  to  ensure  build- 
ings are  secure  after  hours  should  be  put 
in  place.  Major  occupants  of  all  build- 
ings on  campus  should  be  formally 
identified,  a building  security  contact 
person  appointed  and  responsibility  for 
opening  and  locking  doors  assigned. 
Security  Services  should  make  co-or- 
dinated arrangements  for  closing  doors 
after  hours. 

■ Improvements  should  be  made  to  other 
aspects  of  security,  such  as  a uniform 
system  for  issuing  and  retrieving  keys, 
lists  of  after-hours  group  use  of  build- 
ings, and  signs  identifying  building 
hours,  the  building  security  contact's 
name  and  phone  number  and  Security 
Services’  phone  number. 

■ The  University  should  continue  to  ex- 
plore technologies  that  increase  cam- 
pus security,  such  as  more  security 
telephones,  alarms  and  replacement  of 
locks  with  numerical  key  pads  with 
entry  codes  that  are  easy  to  change. 

Implications 

The  system  will  provide  consultation 
with  tenants  of  University-owned  build- 
ings to  make  co-ordinated  arrangements 
for  after-hours  security. 
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Technical 

support 

Background 

Technical  staff  help  faculty  with  re- 
search projects  and  teaching.  They  also 
operate  department-  or  college-based 
technical  support  services  and  facilities, 
provide  computing  technical  support  or 
run  computer  labs. 

Funding  of  technical  staff  varies  among 
colleges,  although  most  full-time  staff 
are  paid,  at  least  in  part,  with  MCU  or 
OMAF  funding.  Assignment  and 
management  of  technical  staff  vary 
greatly  among  colleges  and  departments. 

Many  of  the  technical  services  are 
available  to  users  outside  of  the  home 
department.  For  example,  glass  blowing 
provided  by  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  and  laser 
technical  services  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  are  used  by  other  departments, 
colleges,  universities  and  external 
clients. 

As  research  and  teaching  needs  grow 
and  change,  management  of  the 
University’s  large  technical  staff  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important.  This 
employee  group  constitutes  one  of  the 
University’s  major  resources,  with  an  an- 
nual full-time  payroll  of  about  $17  mil- 
lion. 

Findings 

Technical  support  to  teaching  and  re- 
search is  a critical  but  undermanaged 
function  at  the  University.  The  full  poten- 
tial of  current  technical  resources  is  not 
being  realized.  There  are  opportunities 
for  sharing  research  equipment. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  technical 
support  services  and  staff,  there  is  little 
systematic  evaluation  of  them.  Reporting 
relationships  of  technical  staff  are  some- 
times unclear. 

The  roles  of  some  technical  staff  have 
not  always  kept  up  with  changes  in  teach- 
ing and  research.  Most  technical  staff 
agree  that  the  skill  requirements  of  their 
jobs  are  changing  rapidly  as  technology 
changes,  but  not  all  have  been  able  to 
upgrade  their  technical  skills.  Because 
many  staff  specialize  over  a long  period 
of  time,  training  and  development  to  help 
them  adjust  to  new  requirements  are  par- 
ticularly important. 

Working  job  titles  do  not  recognize  the 
diversity  of  training,  education,  respon- 
sibilities and  technical  sophistication  of 
the  technical  workforce.  There  is  concern 
about  compensation  for  technical  staff 
hired  on  trust  funds. 

There  is  a lack  of  co-ordination  in  plan- 
ning the  provision  of  technical  services. 
Co-ordination  tends  to  be  fairly  informal, 
in  spite  of  the  costs  and  potential 
revenues  involved.  More  efficient  use 
could  be  made  of  similar  technical  sup- 
port services. 

There  are,  for  example,  opportunities  to 
better  co-ordinate  use  of  the  University’s 
10  electron  microscopes  located  in  seven 
different  departments,  the  four  machine 
workshops  that  design  and  build  teaching 
and  research  equipment,  and  the  five 
electronics  shops  that  build,  maintain  and 
repair  teaching  and  research  equipment. 

There  is  potential  for  technical  services 
to  be  provided  more  extensively  to  non- 
University  users.  There  is  inconsistency 
among  departments’  approaches  to  as- 
signing MCU-funded  technical  positions 
to  support  research. 

Financial  management  practices  in  the 
area  of  technical  support  are  inconsistent 
and  often  inefficient.  The  basis  and  level 
of  charges  for  use  of  technical  services 
vary  widely  across  campus.  Many  tech- 
nical services  use  manual  accounting  and 
billing  systems,  although  some  have  effi- 
cient automated  systems  that  could  serve 
as  models  to  others. 


There  are  opportunities  to  consolidate 
the  provision  of  commonly  used  research 
equipment,  such  as  autoclaves  and 
centrifuges. 

Recommendations 

■ The  role  of  chairs  in  managing  techni- 
cal support  services  should  be  rein- 
forced. 

■ Systematic  evaluation  systems  for 
technical  support  services  should  be 
implemented.  A technical  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  faculty,  techni- 
cal staff  and  graduate  students  should 
be  established  in  each  department  to 
advise  the  chair  annually  on  current 
and  future  needs  and  provide  feedback 
on  current  services.  Evaluation  sys- 
tems should  include  annual  perfor- 
mance reviews  of  technical  support 
staff  and  assessments  of  the  needs  and 
satisfaction  of  service  users  and  usage 
patterns  and  trends. 

■ As  providers  of  key  services,  technical 
staff  should  be  given  more  decision- 
making authority.  This  includes 
responsibility  for  purchasing,  im- 
plementing the  service  within  the 
policy  guidelines,  promoting  the  ser- 
vice to  users,  training  users  and 
managing  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
service.  Training  and  development 
needs  of  technical  staff  should  be 
recognized  and  supported. 

■ Shared  service  arrangements  should  be 
promoted.  The  University  should  look 
at  ways  to  amalgamate  the  common 
services  provided  by  the  machine 
workshops,  electronics  shops  and 
electron  microscope  facilities. 

■ The  Office  of  Research  should  help 
departments  increase  shared  use  of  ser- 
vices by  preparing  a users’  directory  of 
technical  services  and  equipment  on 
campus.  The  office  should  also  help 
promote  services  to  outside  users. 

■ Financial  management  of  central  tech- 
nical support  services  should  be 
simplified  and  made  more  consistent. 
This  includes  a common  policy  for 
chargebacks  and  automation  of  billing 
and  monitoring  systems. 

■ The  University  should  examine  some 
financial  policy  issues  associated  with 
technical  support  functions  — com- 
pensation of  technical  staff  hired  on 
research  grants,  appropriate  roles  for 
MCU-funded  technical  staff  and 
management  of  fee-for-service 
revenue  generated  by  technical  ser- 
vices. 

Implications 

Following  the  recommendations  for 
technical  support  services  will  help  the 
University  better  manage  this  large  and 
valuable  resource,  providing  the 
flexibility  and  mobility  needed  to  allo- 
cate staff  and  services  to  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

Administrative 

functions 

Background 

The  colleges  and  academic  departments 
are  responsible  for  a wide  range  of  ad- 
ministrative functions,  including  human 
resources,  financial  administration,  re- 
search administration  and  others. 

Findings 

Lack  of  a clear  management  and  ac- 
countability framework  is  resulting  in  a 
burdensome  paper-driven  approach  to 
administrative  functions  in  academic 
departments.  Current  approval  processes 
tend  to  diffuse  rather  than  ensure  respon- 
sibility, with  multiple  approval  points 
substituted  for  real  accountability. 

Current  administrative  processes  do  not 


provide  deans  and  chairs  with  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  manage  effectively. 
For  example,  they  receive  information 
one  transaction  at  a time  — few  ag- 
gregated reports  are  prepared  — and  are 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  which  often 
means  changing  decisions  after  the  fact. 

Because  of  insufficient  systems  integra- 
tion, major  administrative  functions  such 
as  purchasing  and  employee  status  chan- 
ges still  rely  on  paper  processes.  Many 
departments  keep  duplicate  records  be- 
cause the  central  unit  reports  do  not  serve 
their  needs. 

Inconsistencies  between  departments  in 
the  way  administrative  work  is  done 
could  create  problems  as  teaching  and 
research  become  increasingly  collabora- 
tive. Most  departments  are  now  quite  in- 
dependent and  internally  focused. 

Administrative  skill  requirements  have 
risen  significantly  as  this  function  in 
departments  has  grown  in  size  and  com- 
plexity, but  most  administrative  staff 
have  only  secretarial  and  clerical  train- 
ing. 

Human 

resources 

Background 

Human  resources  administration  in 
academic  departments  involves  hiring, 
processing  employee  status  changes,  per- 
formance review,  merit  pay  allocation, 
training  and  record  keeping.  This  is  made 
even  more  complex  by  the  large  number 
of  temporary  and  part-time  employees 
and  by  the  faculty  promotion-and-tenure 
process. 

Findings 

Human  resource  processes  carried  out 
by  academic  departments  are  too  compli- 
cated and  confusing.  There  is  room  for 
further  simplification  of  the  various 
processes. 

The  performance  review  process  is  car- 
ried out  at  the  discretion  of  the  employee 
and  the  supervisor  and  is  separate  from 
merit  pay  recognition.  Many  employees 
do  not  receive  a regular  performance 
review. 

The  merit  system  is  cumbersome  and 
does  not  accomplish  its  intended  purpose 
of  rewarding  initiative  and  productivity. 
Merit  is  often  distributed  equally  across 
the  entire  staff  and  is  often  too  low  to  be 
perceived  as  a reward. 

Duplicate  sets  of  personnel  records  are 
maintained  in  departments,  colleges  and 
Human  Resources. 

Recommendations 

■ Human  resource  processes  should  be 
simplified  and  automated  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  work.  Departments 
should  input  basic  employee  data 
changes  directly  into  the  central  per- 
sonnel database. 

■ Human  Resources  should  take  a co-or- 
dinated approach  to  personnel  record 
keeping,  eliminating  duplicate  records 
wherever  possible.  Faculty  personnel 
record  keeping  should  also  be 
reviewed  for  opportunities  to  reduce 
duplication. 

■ Human  Resources  should  seek  new 
ways  to  simplify  the  approval  process 
in  hiring  and  status  changes.  Deans, 
chairs  and  senior  management  should 
have  input  into  hiring  and  other  human 
resource  management  policies,  but 
should  not  have  to  approve  individual 
transactions.  Deans  and  chairs  should 
receive  aggregated  management  infor- 
mation about  personnel. 

■ The  performance  review  and  merit 
processes  should  be  integrated  into  one 
system.  Performance  reviews  should 


be  done  during  a specified  time  period, 
with  a pay-for-performance  program 
tied  to  objectives  and  incorporated  into 
the  performance  review  process. 

Implications 

Combining  performance  review  and 
pay  for  performance  should  encourage 
more  active  participation  by  departments 
in  this  process.  It  will  result  in  regular 
assessment  of  staff  performance,  equi- 
table treatment  of  staff  and  documenta- 
tion of  problems  and  exceptional  perfor- 
mance. It  will  also  address  employee 
morale  concerns  regarding  the  current 
lack  of  performance-related  rewards. 

Financial 

administration 

Background 

Financial  administration  in  the  colleges 
and  academic  departments  includes 
transaction  processing  such  as  purchase 
orders,  travel  claims,  invoices,  internal 
transfers  and  journal  entries,  financial 
monitoring  and  reporting,  and  the  annual 
budget  process.  The  department  chair 
and  administrative  assistant/secretary  are 
responsible  for  financial  administration. 

Financial  transaction  processes  like 
purchasing  are  labor-intensive.  Depart- 
ment-level financial  reporting  and  record 
keeping  are  largely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chair  and  administrative  assistant.  Ac- 
tivity is  driven  by  requirements  of  exter- 
nal funding  agencies  such  as  OMAF,  by 
the  information  needs  of  deans  and  chairs 
or  by  the  need  to  make  up  for  perceived 
inadequacies  in  information  provided  by 
central  services. 

The  dean’s  office  assumes  primary 
responsibility  for  the  budget  process  and 
for  allocating  funds  among  departments. 

Findings 

The  central  financial  reporting  system 
(FRS)  serves  only  a portion  of  the  finan- 
cial information  needs  of  department 
users.  FRS  is  designed  primarily  for 
MCU  and  OMAF  funding  and  is  not  yet 
adapted  to  the  growing  proportion  of 
funding  from  other  sources  or  to  col- 
laborative (across  departments)  and  tem- 
porary funding.  FRS  also  has  a limited 
number  of  expense  codes,  some  of  which 
are  very  broad. 

Although  FRS  provides  commonality 
for  mainstream  University  financial 
reporting,  departments  are  using  a variety 
of  PC  software  packages,  the  University 
administrative  system  (UAS)  or  manual 
ledgers  to  collect,  record  and  report 
financial  information. 

Financial  transaction  processes  are  un- 
necessarily complex  with  multiple  ap- 
proval steps  that  add  little  value.  The 
current  administrative  processes  do  not 
provide  deans  and  chairs  with  the  infor- 
mation and  accountability  they  need. 

Recommendations 

■ The  University  should  take  an  in- 
tegrated approach  to  financial  ac- 
counting that  originates  in  the 
departments. 

■ Financial  and  Administrative  Services 
should  have  functional  authority  for 
the  system.  This  would  include  setting 
standards  for  accounting  practice 
throughout  the  system,  ensuring  con- 
sistency and  tailoring  to  department 
needs  as  required. 

■ The  University  should  assess  a range 
of  computer  system  alternatives,  such 
as  extending  FRS  to  incorporate 
department  needs  or  selecting  and  sup- 
porting a single  PC  package  that  can  be 
uploaded  and  downloaded  to  FRS. 
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■ A task  force  of  department  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  staff  and  rep- 
resentatives from  Purchasing, 
Financial  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices and  Human  Resources  should 
investigate  ways  to  minimize  the 
workload  of  processing  transactions, 
such  as  field  direct-data  entry  and 
batch  purchasing. 

■ Chairs  should  be  accountable  for 
financial  transactions  within  theirown 
department,  eliminating  the  current 
need  for  the  dean’s  approval  for  most 
procedures.  Policies  for  signing 
authority  on  financial  transactions 
should  be  reviewed. 

Implications 

The  modification  of  FRS  should 
eliminate  the  need  for  most  off-line 
financial  accounting  in  departments,  al- 
though many  will  choose  to  use  a PC 
package  in  the  short  term  at  least.  With 
direct  entry  of  transactions,  U AS  can  be 
phased  out. 

Financial  transaction  processes  will  be 
greatly  simplified  and  work  will  be 
removed  from  both  the  department  and 
the  central  units. 

Research 

administration 

Background 

Research  at  U of  G is  changing 
dramatically,  with  the  number  of  re- 
search projects  rising,  a trend  to  larger- 
scale  projects  and  an  increasing  level  of 
social  science  and  humanities  research. 

Collaborative  research  ventures  are  be- 
coming more  important  and  there  is  a 
move  to  focus  and  market  the 
University’s  unique  research  capa- 
bilities. such  as  food  and  environmental 
issues. 

External  sponsors  and  legislators  are 
increasingly  demanding  more  rigorous 
financial  management.  Administering  a 
grant  or  contract  involves  the  faculty 
member,  chair,  dean.  Office  of  Research 
and  department  administrative  staff. 

Shared  responsibility  for  research  trust 
funds  by  faculty  and  the  University 
results  in  duplicate  accounting  because 
many  departments  keep  manual  or  PC- 
based  accounting  records.  Faculty  claim 
the  University  trust  accounting  reports 
are  not  user-friendly  and  are  ultimately 
of  little  value. 

The  increasing  administrative  require- 
ments of  research  sponsors  are  falling  on 
department  administrators,  some  of 
whom  lack  appropriate  skills,  expertise 
and  authority  to  properly  follow  through 
on  award  conditions. 

There  are  a large  number  of  research 
trust  accounts  with  little  activity,  small 
residual  balances  and  no  financial 
reporting  requirements.  Managing  these 
many  small  accounts  increases  the 
workload  for  faculty,  department  and 
Office  of  Research  staff. 

The  process  for  commercialization  of 
research  results  needs  to  be  streamlined. 

Major  research  projects  often  require 
dedicated  financial  support,  such  as 
those  with  budgets  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Financial  support  staff 
hired  specifically  for  these  projects  are 
often  unfamiliar  with  University  policies 
and  procedures. 

Recommendations 

■ A more  flexible  approach  to  financial 
accountability  for  awards  should  be 
implemented.  The  level  of  financial 
accountability  of  the  grant  or  contract 
should  be  identified  and  should  paral- 
lel the  effort  spent  by  faculty,  depart- 
ment staff  and  the  Office  of  Research. 


■ Roles  and  responsibilities  for  manag- 
ing research  trust  accounts  should  be 
clarified.  The  academic  department 
should  have  the  primary  role,  with  the 
Office  of  Research  providing  support 
and  having  functional  authority  for  the 
accounting  procedures  used  to 
manage  research  trust  accounts.  The 
dean’s  office  should  have  the 
authority  to  intervene  if  needed. 

■ Duplicate  accounting  should  be 
eliminated  through  the  development 
of  a single  system  for  research  trust 
accounting  and  data  inputting  done 
directly  by  academic  departments. 

■ A joint  task  force,  with  representatives 
from  faculty,  department  ad- 
ministrators, the  Office  of  Research, 
Financial  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices and  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  should  be 
formed  to  redesign  the  research  trust 
account. 

■ The  research  proposal  approval 
process  should  be  simplified. 

■ The  number  of  active  research  trust 
accounts  should  be  kept  to  a mini- 
mum. Each  faculty  member  and  chair 
should  have  a single  general-purpose 
research-support  account  for  research 
funding  that  does  not  require  financial 
reporting  and  for  unspent  balances  of 
awards  that  can  be  retained  by  the 
University.  At  the  end  of  the  award 
period,  accounts  should  be  closed  and 
the  balance  of  funds  refunded  to  the 
sponsor  or  transferred  to  a general- 
purpose  research-support  account. 

■ The  Office  of  Research  should  take 
steps  to  increase  awareness  of  contract 
accountability  requirements  among 
faculty  and  department  staff. 

■ The  Office  of  Research  should  imple- 
ment a more  responsive  commer- 
cialization process  for  faculty 
inventions. 

Implications 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  chan- 
ges should  reduce  the  work  involved  in 
administering  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts by  eliminating  duplicate  account- 
ing activity,  reducing  the  number  of  trust 
accounts  to  be  managed  and  streamlin- 
ing the  research  proposal  approval 
process. 

Ultimately,  this  should  improve  ac- 
curacy, currency  and  accountability  and 
should  minimize  the  time  faculty  spend 
on  research  accounting  matters. 

A more  responsive  commercialization 
process  should  ensure  that  windows  of 
opportunity  for  inventions  are  not 
missed. 


General 
administration 

Background 

Office  automation  — in  the  form  of 
word  processing,  phone  mail,  fax 
machines,  electronic  records  and  meet- 
ing scheduling  — has  eliminated  many 
traditional  tasks  of  department 
secretaries. 

Some  departments  have  reduced  the 
number  of  secretaries.  Others  have 
added  new  responsibilities  to  the 
secretary’s  job,  such  as  training  faculty 
and  staff  to  use  computers,  handling 
routine  information  requests  by  students 
and  administering  graduate  admissions 
and  co-op  programs. 

Secretaries  spend  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  time  on  word  processing.  On 
average,  only  1 1 per  cent  of  telephone 
extensions  in  academic  departments 
have  phone  mail. 


Findings 

In  most  departments,  arrangements  for 
answering  telephones  are  inadequate. 
Phone  mail  is  used  very  little,  primarily 
because  of  its  cost. 

Recommendations 

■ The  price  of  phone  mail  should  be 
reduced  significantly  to  encourage 
wider  use. 

■ The  University  should  look  at  ways  of 
minimizing  the  amount  of  internal 
bulk  mail.  Generic  correspondence, 
for  example,  should  be  sent  as  a single 
copy  to  departments  for  posting  or 
circulation  or  should  be  put  on 
electronic  mail. 

■ The  trend  towards  distributed  office 
automation  should  continue,  includ- 
ing fax  machines  and  high-quality 
photocopiers. 

■ Academic  departments  should  ex- 
plore opportunities  to  maximize  the 
efficiency  of  the  secretarial 
workforce.  The  most  effective  or- 
ganizational structure  has  secretaries 
reporting  to  the  administrative  assis- 
tant/secretary, but  having  certain 
faculty  to  whom  they  provide  support. 

Administrative 

staffing 

implications 

Background 

Administrative  secretaries  and  assis- 
tants are  playing  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  linking  the  academic  and 
administrative  functions  of  departments. 

For  most  administrative  assistants. 
University  employment  experience  is 
limited  to  secretarial  or  clerical  positions 
in  one  or  two  University  departments. 
None  has  received  comprehensive  train- 
ing in  University  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

The  level  of  authority  and  independent 
decision  making  of  administrative  assis- 
tants varies  widely  across  colleges  and 
departments,  as  does  the  extent  of  invol- 
vement of  the  chair  in  department  ad- 
ministration. 

Department  administrators  are  most 
likely  to  deal  directly  with  the  central 
units  on  personnel  and  financial  matters 
rather  than  going  through  the  college.  It 
is  perceived  that  there  is  little  value  in 
sending  administrative  forms  such  as 
purchase  orders,  employee  data  forms 
and  travel  claims  through  the  dean’s  of- 
fice. 


Findings 

Administrative  processes  need  to  be 
streamlined.  There  are  too  many  people 
involved  in  simple  transactions  and  these 
people  are  not  working  as  a cohesive 
team.  Because  of  a lack  of  aggregated, 
analysed  data,  deans  and  chairs  rely  on 
reviewing  transaction  information  in- 
stead of  management  information. 

The  current  distinction  between  ad- 
ministrative secretaries  and  administra- 
tive assistants  appears  arbitrary.  Staffing 
levels  vary  widely  and  are  usually  based 
on  history  rather  than  today’s  ad- 
ministrative needs.  The  number  of  facul- 
ty per  secretary  ranges  from  three  to 
more  than  10.  The  level  of  clerical  sup 
port  staff  doesn’t  always  reflect  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  department 
budget. 

The  administrative  workload  of 
academic  departments  matches  the 


peaks  and  valleys  of  the  academic  year, 
but  staff  are  mainly  permanent  full-time, 
with  little  interdepartmental  sharing  or 
use  of  temporary  and  part-time  staff. 

Recommendations 

■ A new  department  administrative  of- 
ficer position  should  be  created  that 
standardizes  the  title  and  basic  skill 
and  experience  requirements  of  the 
current  administrative  assistant  and 
administrative  secretary.  Several 
grades  within  the  position  should 
reflect  the  degree  of  responsibility  and 
other  job  characteristics.  Overall, 
however,  the  accountability  of  this 
position  should  be  enhanced  to  pro- 
vide a more  direct  and  effective  line  of 
communication  and  action  between 
academic  departments  and  the  central 
administrative  units. 

■ A formal  and  mandatory  training  and 
certification  program  for  administra- 
tive officers  should  be  established. 
The  program  should  cover  such  topics 
as  University  policies  and  procedures, 
human  resources,  finance  and  ac- 
counting, administration  of  research 
awards  and  supervisory  skills. 

■ A formal  and  mandatory  training  pro- 
gram should  be  established  for  depart- 
ment accounting  clerks  that  includes 
basic  bookkeeping,  University  proce- 
dures, the  use  of  FRS  and  financial 
aspects  of  research  awards. 

■ The  focus  of  the  dean’s  office  staff 
should  change  from  reactive  monitor- 
ing of  forms  to  providing  better  assis- 
tance to  the  dean. 

■ The  role  of  the  current  administrative 
assistant  in  the  dean’s  office  should 
change  to  that  of  executive  assistant, 
similar  to  positions  in  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  associate  vice- 
presidents’  offices.  The  dean’s  execu- 
tive assistant  would  assist  in  strategic 
planning,  manage  the  dean’s  office, 
carry  out  special  projects  and  provide 
regular  and  ad  hoc  reports  to  keep  the 
dean  abreast  of  key  college  issues. 

■ Academic  departments  should  seek 
opportunities  to  expand  use  of  innova- 
tive staffing  strategies,  including 
eight-  to  1 0-month  contracts,  flexible 
work  hours  and  use  of  temporary  staff 
during  peak  periods. 

■ A sense  of  partnership  between  ad- 
ministrative staff  in  the  academic 
departments  and  staff  in  the  central 
administrative  departments  should  be 
fostered  through  such  activities  as  a 
regular  users’  forum. 


Implications 

Implementation  of  the  administrative 
recommendations  should  significantly 
reduce  the  clerical  and  secretarial 
workload  in  academic  departments. 

Reductions  include  phasing  out  dupli- 
cate off-line  systems  and  manual 
records;  using  direct-data  entry  for 
processes  like  purchasing  and  employee 
data  changes;  reducing  the  checking  and 
approval  requirements;  and  eliminating 
multiple  personnel  record  keeping. 

Although  work  will  be  reduced,  the 
Phase  3 recommendations  will  increase 
the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
department  administrative  staff,  which 
should  result  in  higher-quality  work  and 
better  employee  morale. 

Implementation  of  the  administrative 
recommendations  should  be  focused  on 
achieving  three  key  objectives  — reduc- 
ing the  paper  burden,  empowering  the 
administrators  and  lowering  barriers  be- 
tween departments. 


Questions  and  answers  about  Phase  3 


Staffing  impacts 


Will  any  positions  be  affected? 

No  immediate  staffing  cuts  will  result 
from  Phase  3.  As  recommendations 
from  the  working  groups  are  imple- 
mented over  the  next  two  years,  there 
may  be  reallocation  of  resources  and 
redistribution  of  people.  Staff  will  be 
trained  as  required  to  develop  new  skills. 


Can  vacant  positions  now  be  filled? 

In  light  of  current  fiscal  restraint  as  a 
result  of  provincial  cutbacks  in  univer- 
sity funding,  the  current  freeze  on  staff 
and  faculty  positions  will  continue  in- 
definitely. 


Implementation 


How  will  implementation  take  place? 

Many  recommendations  in  Phase  3 are  general  in 
nature  and  cannot  be  implemented  without  further 
consultation.  Several  working  groups  have  been  estab- 
lished to  consult  with  faculty  and  staff  involved  and  to 
make  specific  recommendations.  These  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  appropriate  vice-presidents  and  senior 
management  before  being  implemented. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  working  groups? 

The  working  groups  will  gather  information,  consult 
with  faculty,  staff  and  students  and  submit  written 
recommendations  regarding  functions  under  review. 
Watch  At  Guelph  for  progress  reports. 


What  benefits  will  result? 

The  anticipated  benefits  are:  shortened  lines  of  com- 
munication; simplified  and  streamlined  administrative 
procedures;  better  management  information  for  deans 
and  chairs;  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources  in 
academic  units;  better  co-ordination  and  more  consis- 
tent management  of  technical  services  and  facilities; 
better  service  to  faculty  and  students;  training  for 
administrative  functions;  more  consistent  work  roles 
throughout  academic  departments;  and  cost  savings. 


What  cost  savings  will  be  achieved  through  im- 
plementation of  Phase  3 recommendations? 

No  cost  savings  were  identified  initially  because  the 
recommendations  were  general  in  nature.  The  actual 
savings  will  depend  on  what  the  working  groups 
recommend.  More  significant  than  cost  savings  will  be 
the  redistribution  of  resources  within  the  University, 
which  will  benefit  our  dual  missions  of  teaching  and 
research. 

How  will  we  know  if  the  anticipated  benefits  have 
been  realized? 

A monitoring  and  reporting  process  between  manage- 
ment and  senior  executives  will  ensure  the  new  sys- 
tems are  working.  This  will  involve  feedback  from 
users  and  staff. 

How  long  will  it  take  to  implement  Phase  3? 

Some  of  the  administrative  recommendations  in  the 
report  can  be  implemented  almost  immediately.  In 
those  areas  requiring  further  consultation,  the  reports 
of  the  working  groups  are  expected  to  take  six  months 
to  complete;  full  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions could  take  two  years  or  longer. 


The  review  process 


Can  staff  read  the  Phase  3 report? 

The  final  report  of  the  review  committee  is  not  avail- 
able. The  summary  report  contained  in  this  supplement 
is  all  that  is  available  at  this  time. 


When  can  we  expect  another  review? 

Continual  review  and  evaluation  of  what  we  do  and 
how  we  do  it  will  become  part  of  our  working  culture 
in  the  years  of  fiscal  uncertainty  ahead.  Change  is 
essential  and  constant  in  the  university  environment. 


Why  didn ’t  the  consultants  make  specific  recommen- 
dations as  they  did  in  phases  1 and  2? 

The  study  team  investigated  activities  and  processes  in 
all  colleges  and  found  enormous  diversity  among 
units.  In  addition,  functions  under  review  such  as 


technical  support,  vehicles  use  and  administrative 
practices  cut  across  the  entire  University  and  do  not 
come  under  a single  organizational  structure.  It  be- 
came clear  that  meaningful  and  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations would  require  more  analysis  and  the  input 
of  the  people  most  closely  involved.  The  Phase  3 study 
team  was  able  to  identify  areas  in  which  savings  or 
streamlining  of  processes  could  be  achieved.  The 
working  groups  will  focus  on  these  areas  and  make 
specific  recommendations. 

What  has  the  entire  review  process  accomplished? 
Overall,  the  review  process  has  resulted  in  a net 
savings  of  $4.6  million  in  the  base  budget  and,  more 
significantly,  a redistribution  of  resources  within  the 
University  away  from  administrative  functions  and 
into  teaching  and  research.  □ 
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Research  news 

Ottawa  supports 
environmental 
research,  training 


by  Kathe  Gray 

Office  of  Research 

Environment  Canada  and  the 
three  funding  councils  — 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council,  the 
Medical  Research  Council,  and 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Human- 
ities Research  Council  (SSHRC) 
— have  introduced  a new  pro- 
gram to  encourage  cross-discipli- 
nary environmental  research  and 
training. 

Part  of  the  federal  government 
Green  Plan,  the  eco-research  pro- 
gram will  provide  $50  million  for 
cross-disciplinary  research  and 
training  over  the  next  six  years.  A 
tri-council  secretariat  located  at 
SSHRC  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  initiative  supports  cross- 
disciplinary  research  on  cam- 
puses and  encourages  alliances 
between  universities  and  with 
private  and  public  policy  partners. 
The  program  aims  to  increase  the 
quality  and  number  of  trained  en- 
vironmental  researchers  in 
Canada. 

The  resulting  research  — par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  ecosystem 
research  and  management  — will 
contribute  to  improved  environ- 
mental policy  and  practice  nation- 
ally and  internationally. 

The  program  consists  of  three 
separate  components  — research 
grants,  university  research  chairs 
and  doctoral  fellowships. 

The  grants  will  support  detailed 
studies  of  Canadian  ecosystems 
that  have  been  affected  by  human 
activity.  Studies  of  single  ecosys- 
tems or  comparative  studies  — 
especially  between  rural  and 
urban  systems  — are  acceptable. 

A holistic  approach  integrating 
aspects  of  the  humanities,  the 
health  sciences  and  the  natural 
and  engineering  sciences  must  be 
taken.  A total  of  three  competi- 
tions will  be  held,  with  two  stages 
in  each  competition  — a letter  of 


intent  followed  by  a fully 
developed  proposal. 

The  deadline  for  the  letter  of  in- 
tent for  the  first  competition  is 
Feb.  29.  Full  proposals,  which 
will  be  by  invitation  only,  must  be 
received  by  Oct.  15.  Grant 
recipients  will  be  announced 
March  1993. 

Development  grants  are  avail- 
able to  help  researchers  defray  the 
costs  of  co-ordinating  composite 
research  teams,  forming  consortia 
with  other  institutions  and  com- 
piling comprehensive  integrated 
research  projects.  Allowable  ex- 
penses include  travel,  com- 
munication and  workshop  costs, 
and  salaries  for  the  co-ordinating 
staff.  The  deadline  for  letters  of 
intent  for  development  grants  is 
also  Feb.  29. 

Two  competitions  will  be  held 
for  the  creation  of  university 
chairs  to  promote  research  and 
training  in  environmental  studies. 
External  partners  or  sponsors  are 
required  for  chair  proposals.  U of 
G is  considering  a proposal  for  a 
chair  in  environmental  policy.  " 
Submissions  for  the  first  competi- 
tion must  be  received  by  May  15. 
Chairs  will  be  announced  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  fellowship  component  of 
the  eco-research  program  pro- 
vides funding  to  support  doctoral 
students  who  are  researching  en- 
vironment-related  areas  at 
Canadian  universities.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  students  working 
in  cross-disciplinary  programs  of 
study.  The  fellowship  provides 
$18,000  a year  for  three  years. 
The  first  of  the  four  fellowship 
competitions  closes  June  15. 
Selection  will  be  announced  in 
July,  with  tenure  beginning  in 
September  1992. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  693 1 or 
Alain  Canuel,  program  officer 
with  the  tri-council  secretariat,  at 
613-943-1151.0 


Funding  opportunities 


Visiting  fellowships 

The  Humanities  Research  Group 
at  the  University  of  Windsor  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  visiting 
humanities  fellowships,  tenable  at 
Windsor  in  1992/93.  Individuals 
engaged  in  interdisciplinary  re- 
search are  particularly  encouraged 
to  apply.  Applicants  must  hold  a 
doctorate  or  equivalent.  Applica- 
tions must  be  submitted  by  Feb. 
28.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  6927. 


International  support 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  offers  the  Young 
Canadian  Researchers  Award  to 
Canadian  graduate  students  doing 
thesis  research  in  a developing 
country.  The  Shastri  Indo-Cana- 
dian  Institute  offers  fellowships 
for  India  studies  with  a develop- 
mental emphasis.  Application 
deadline  is  Feb.  21.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  International 
Education  Services  at  Ext.  6915. 
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Thanks  a million! 


The  new  year  started  off  with  good  news  for  U of 
G with  a gift  of  $1  million  from  the  W.  Garfield 
Weston  Foundation  for  a chair  in  food-packaging 
technology.  Here,  company  vice-president  Terry 


Wardrop,  centre,  accepts  thanks  from  Prof.  Marc 
Le  Maguer,  left,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Science,  where  the  Weston  chair  will  be  located, 
and  Vice-President  for  Research  Larry  Milligan. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  ol  Research 


NSERC  encourages  collaboration 


by  John  Bastin 

Office  of  Research 
The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council 
(NSERC)  is  planning  to  launch  a 
new  program  to  support  collabora- 
tive research. 

The  move  forms  a part  of 
NSERC's  strategic  plan  “Ten 
Years  to  2000"  and  is  intended  to 
provide  new  direction  to  its  grants 
programs.  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  for  research, 
served  on  the  NSERC  committee 
that  proposed  the  program. 

“Through  this  program, 
Canada’s  best  researchers  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  secure 
dedicated  support  to  address  very 
important  problems  and  enhance 
the  collaborative  dimension  in  re- 
search training,”  he  says. 

According  to  Milligan,  the  crea- 
tion of  this  program  reflects  the 
fact  that  in  many  fields  of  re- 
search, the  complexity  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  being 
faced  are  so  great,  they  require  the 
complementaiy  expertise,  skills 
and  equipment  ofco-operating  re- 
searchers rather  than  an  in- 
dividual. 

“Such  collaborations,  in  turn, 
often  need  to  be  somewhat  for- 
malized in  their  definition  of 
respective  responsibilities  and 
timing  and  to  have  dedicated 


funding,"  he  says.  “This  has  been 
an  approach  that  has  been  used 
with  great  success  in  some  areas 
of  physics,  for  example,  for  some 
time.” 

The  objectives  of  the  new 
NSERC  program  were  outlined  in 
a recent  issue  of  CONTACT . the 
council’s  news  bulletin. 

They  are: 

■ to  give  Canada's  researchers 
more  opportunities  to  conduct 
internationally  competitive  re- 
search; 

■ to  promote  and  encourage  col- 
laborative research  within  and 
between  disciplines;  and 

■ to  provide  students  with  ex- 
perience in  collaborative  re- 
search. 

The  program  will  also  provide  a 
formal  opportunity  for  re- 
searchers to  make  group  applica- 


tions for  funding. 

Though  an  implementation 
schedule  has  not  yet  officially, 
been  announced,  the  first  awards 
are  expected  to  be  delivered  by 
1993/94. 

NSERC  says  the  principal 
criterion  for  success  is  excellence 
of  research.  Also  considered  will 
be  the  contribution  researchers 
have  made  in  their  preceding 
award  periods,  where  applicable. 

A significant  proportion  of 
NSERC's  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram will  come  from  new  money 
received  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  balance  will  result  from  slow- 
ing the  growth  of  other  programs, 
including  the  operating  grants 
program. 

Almost  300  U of  G researchers 
hold  NSERC  operating  grants 
totalling  $8.3  million.  □ 
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Notices 


Human  Resources  report 


Volunteers  needed 

Women  between  35  and  55 
whose  mothers  have  died  in  the 
past  two  to  six  years  are  being 
sought  for  a bereavement  study 
in  the  Gerontology  Research 
Centre.  For  more  information, 
call  Janet  Taylor  at  Ext.  6427  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  4288. 

Car  seats  available 

The  Campus  Child-Care  Co- 
operative rents  out  government- 
approved  infant  car  seats  for  a 
nominal  fee.  Call  822-1280. 

Nominees  sought 

Nominations  are  being  sought 
for  the  1992  Lewis  Perinbam 
Award,  which  recognizes 
Canadians  who  have  shown  out- 
standing dedication,  leadership 
and  vision  that  have  deepened 
Canada’s  contribution  to  inter- 
national development.  Send 
nominations  by  Feb.  29  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  Lewis 
Perinbam  Award  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  c/o  CESO, 
415  Yonge  St.,  Suite  2000, 
Toronto  M5B  2E7. 

Share  your  culture 

International  Education  Ser- 
vices would  like  to  hear  from 
international  students  who 
would  be  willing  to  visit  local 
schools  to  talk  about  their 
homeland.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  IES  at  Ext.  6915. 


Heartfelt  balloons 

The  University  Catholic  com- 
munity will  run  a Valentine  bal- 
loon service  to  raise  money  for 
Guelph’s  homeless.  Clowns 
will  deliver  balloons  anywhere 
on  campus  Feb.  13  and  14  at  a 
cost  of  $2  per  balloon.  Orders 
will  be  taken  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  Feb.  11  to  13. 

Surplus  sales 

Surplus  Sales  has  the  following 
items  for  departmental  sale: 
SD#104  Volker  Craig  com- 
puter. SD#101  EBM-PS2  model 
25,  black  and  white.  640K,  3 
1/2-inch  diskette;  SD#102 
storage  cupboard  with  arborite 
top;  SD#096  desks,  chairs,  let- 
ter-size filing  cabinets,  book- 
shelves; SD#092  Vision  1000 
terminal.  The  following  are  for 
public  sale;  SD#100  IBM  PC- 
JR. 128K  with  monochrome 
monitor;  Olivetti  computer. 
640K  with  two  5 1 /4-inch  flop- 
py disks  (problem  with  bios); 
SD#1073  three  Bell  and 
Howard  film  projectors  (minor 
problems);  SD#094  Qume 
printer;  SD#093  drafting  table; 
SD#091  and  090  Philips  dic- 
taphones; SD#086  Tandy  com- 
puter. 512K  with  two  5 1/4" 
floppy  disks  (problem  booting); 
SD#083  42-inch  round  table 
(opens,  no  leaf);  SD#076  printer 
stand  and  sound  cover.  To  view, 
call  Ext.  8139. 


Unit  renamed 

Employment  Services  and  Train- 
ing has  been  renamed  Client  Ser- 
vices to  reflect  a reorganization  in 
Human  Resources. 

Cal  Swegles  is  the  manager  of 
Client  Services  and  has  four  ser- 
vice co-ordinators  reporting  to 
him.  He  continues  to  be  respon- 
sible for  staff  education  and 
development,  which  is  being  co- 
ordinated by  Karen  Kovats. 

Client  Services  phone  numbers 
are:  Cal  Swegles,  Ext.  6509; 
Karen  Kovats,  Ext.  6495;  Jan 
Williams,  Ext.  2669;  Mary 
Magyar,  Ext.  3426;  Tracey  Al- 
berico.  Ext.  6599;  and  Jane  Duck, 
Ext.  4332. 

Holiday  schedule 

The  following  are  the  paid 
holidays  for  1992  up  to 
Thanksgiving: 

Good  Friday  will  be  observed  on 
April  17;  Victoria  Day,  May  18; 
Canada  Day,  July  1 ; civic  holiday, 
Aug.  3;  Labor  Day,  Sept.  7;  and 


OMAF  supports  OVC 

referral  service  and  give  veteri- 
nary students  a meaningful,  inter- 
active clinical  education.” 

VCEP  further  distances  OVC 
from  the  limited  accreditation 
status  it  received  from  the 
Canadian/American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  in  1982.  Part 
of  the  problem  then  was  the 


Thanksgiving,  Oct.  12.  The 
Christmas  holiday  schedule  will 
be  announced  later. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Jan.  3 1 , the  following  oppor- 
tunities were  available: 

Animal  Health  Technician,  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences, 
grant  position,  contractually 
limited  for  one  year.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Preparator,  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre,  initial  appointment 
contractually  limited  from  mid- 


Isaac  Wong,  a master’s  graduate 
of  the  Department  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  received 
a citation  of  excellence  from  En- 
vironment Canada  for  his  work 
with  the  RAISON  expert  system  at 
the  National  Water  Research  In- 
stitute. RAISON  was  developed 


chronic  underfunding  of  clinical 
education  — an  essential  element 
of  the  fourth-year  DVM  program 
— where  students  work  in  highly 
concentrated  groups  on  actual 
clinical  cases  being  treated  in  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 

“Clinical  education  is  beyond 
the  classroom  or  laboratory,”  says 


March  1992  to  September  1993. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $13.67  to 
$ 1 5.27  an  hour. 

The  following  was  available  to 
on- campus  employees  only: 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Salary  range:  $37,093  mini- 
mum; $43,584  normal  hiring  limit; 
$46,366  midpoint.  (Subject  to 
evaluation.) 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment, visit  Client  Services  on  Chris- 
tie Lane  or  call  836-4900. 


by  Wong’s  supervisor.  Prof. 
David  Swayne. 

Henry  Kock  of  The  Arboretum 
has  received  the  Environmental 
Award  from  Landscape  Ontario 
(Horticultural  Trades  Associa- 
tion) for  his  research  on  native 
plant  material.  □ 


Matthew.  “Here,  students  see  and 
work  on  naturally  occurring  dis- 
eases that  come  to  our  door  every 
day.  They’re  real  cases,  which 
take  students’  education  one  step 
further.” 

It’s  expensive,  in  terms  of 
instructors’  time  and  clinical  sup- 
plies. But  for  full  accreditation,  a 
strong,  well-supported  clinical 
education  program  is  a must. 
OVC  was  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quired standards  because  of  a 
shortfall  in  funding  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Colleges  and  Universities 
(MCU),  which  is  not  geared  to 
support  clinical  education  of  this 
type. 

To  address  the  situation,  ad- 
ministrators looked  to  human 
medical  education  models  at  On- 
tario universities.  There,  MCU 
funding  is  augmented  with 
separate  support  that  goes  to  the 
teaching  hospitals  for  the  clinical 
education  of  physicians  in 
residence. 

“The  province  agreed  to  support 
veterinary  clinical  education  the 
same  way  it  does  human  medical 
education,”  says  Matthew. 
OMAF  was  selected  as  the  most 
appropriate  conduit  for  that  fund- 
ing, and  FAHIP  was  the  program 
created  to  deliver  the  support. 

He  credits  FAHIP  with  con- 
tributing significantly  to  OVC’s 
regained  full  accreditation  status. 
VCEP  will  go  even  further 
towards  ensuring  that  standing  is 
maintained,  he  says. 

VCEP  has  three  main  pockets. 
Most  of  its  resources,  $4.5  million 
a year,  will  pay  for  surgical,  medi- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  operating 
costs.  35  technical  and  support 
staff,  interns,  some  staff 
veterinarians  and  equipment. 
Another  $615,000  pays  for  the 
clinical  portion  of  the  D.V.Sc. 
program,  and  $560,000  supports 
the  externship  program,  where 
third-year  veterinary  students 
spend  up  to  16  weeks  working  in 
a veterinary  practice  for  practical 
experience. 

Matthew  is  pleased  that  the 
OMAF  support  will  be  ongoing. 
"With  no  sunset  clause,  we  can 
count  on  VCEP  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  infrastructure.  It  sig- 
nifies OMAF’s  commitment  to 
animal  health,  clinical  education 
and  a provincial  veterinary  refer- 
ral centre.”  □ 
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Goldsmith  & Custom  Do; 

CuMom  designed  handmade  jovvrllri) 

«hile  gold 

Repairs  and  remodelling  of  nil  kinds  ol  jewelleiy  in  i 
platinum 

Appraisals  Tor  insurnnrr  and  other  pm  poses 
Engraving 

Solution  of  nmss  piodnrod  silver  nnd  gold  jcvvi'llrry 
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MEN'S 
NIGHT 

, Mon.,  Feb.  10 
6-9  p.m. 


REFRESHMENTS 


A special  night 
for  men  to  shop  for 

sUv^ 

Mon.,  Fob.  10 
\ / 6-9  p.m. 

Wrap  her  in 
shimmering  satin 
and  lace. 

give  her  a little 
something  from  the 
romantic  collection 
of  teddies,  bustiers, 
bra  and  panty  sets, 
camisoles, 
peignoirs,  and  of 
course,  negligees 
With  all  the  f 
choices,  there's  ^ 
something  to 
delight  both  of  you 


LINGERIE 

71  Wyndham  St. 
on  tno  Square 
Downtown  Guelph  1 
Bridal  Salon  ♦ Party  Dresses  ♦ Lingerie  763-3296 
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^OLIVER 
JONES 
TRIO 

Oliver  Jones,  piano 
[ Dave  Young,  bass 
^Archie  Alleyne,  drums 

* Blending  dazzling  speed 
with  bluesy  feeling'-  New  York  Times 

Saturday,  February  29,  8pm 
Creelman  Hall,  University  of  Guelph 

Cabaret  seating  and  cash  bar 
Adult  $25  Senior/Student  $22  (includes  GST) 
Phone:  Guelph  Spring  Festival  (519)  821-7570 
Visit:  Festival  Box  Office,  21  Macdonell  Street 

(after  February  19) 

A Guelph  Spring  Festival  Special  Presentation 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  Items  Including: 

Farmer's  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagna  • Chicken  Curry  Lean 
Ground  Turkey  • Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

We  offer  a variety  of  wholesome  foods,  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 


Mon.-Wed  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET  . 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon  j 
Kortright  Plaza  _L 


763-2284 


Awards 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  Feb.  6 

Concert  - Joyce  Redekop-Fink 
performs  on  the  harpsichord  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Pathology  Seminar  - The  grad- 
uate student  seminar  series  fea- 
tures Malcolm  Gains  on  "The 
Effect  of  an  Angiotensin-Con- 
verting Enzyme  Inhibitor  on  the 
Progression  of  Samoyed 
Hereditary  Glomerulonephro- 
pathy”  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

Sulawesi  Forum  - “Indigenous 
Knowledge  in  Traditional  Farm- 
ing Systems:  Relevance  for 
Development  Planning”  is  the 
topic  as  Ellen  Woodley  discusses 
her  master’s  thesis  research  in  In- 
donesia. The  forum  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  335. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy  focuses  on  “Sexism 
and  God  Talk”  at  noon  in  UC  332. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- The  centre’s  “Arts  of  Duration” 
lecture  series  continues  with 
Phillip  Barker,  a sculptor  and  in- 
stallation artist,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  Feb.  7 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Rowena  Matthews  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  discusses 
“Cobalamin-Dependent 
Methionine  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Woman- 
spirit  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Saturday,  Feb.  8 

The  Arboretum  - Learn  about 
owls  with  the  “Night  Stalkers’ 
Owl  Prowl.”  Cost  is  $2  for  adults, 
50  cents  for  children.  Dress 
warmly  and  meet  at  the  nature 
centre  at  7 p.m. 


Senate  notes 


The  steering  committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Development  meets  Feb.  7 at  2: 10 
p.m.  The  Library  Committee 
meets  Feb.  10  at  10:10  a.m. 

On  Feb.  1 1 , the  Student  Senate 
Caucus  meets  at  5 p.m.  in  UC  334. 

Two  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
Feb.  12  — the  Policies  and  Proce- 
dures Committee  at  9:10  a.m.  in 
UC  424  and  the  Committee  on 
University  Planning  at  2:10  p.m. 
in  UC  427. 

International  policy 

Anyone  interested  in  developing 
a proposal  for  contract  work  over- 
seas is  reminded  that  U of  G has  a 
policy  on  involvement  in  interna- 
tional activities  that  all  projects 
must  follow.  In  addition,  any  for- 
mal agreement  between  Guelph 
and  an  overseas  institution  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  a 
designate. 

Before  the  president  signs  a 
proposal,  it  must  be  reviewed  by 
the  project  approval  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
International  Activities.  To  ex- 
pedite the  review,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  drafted  a protocol  to  be 
completed  and  submitted  with  the 
proposal. 

Copies  of  the  University’s 
guidelines  and  protocol  are  avail- 
able from  the  Senate  office.  Ap- 
plicants are  advised  to  have  the 
protocol  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs  within  four  weeks  of  the 
external  deadline.  □ 


Joyce  Redekop-Fink  performs  at 
the  noon-hour  concert  Feb.  6. 

Sunday,  Feb.  9 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164. 

The  Arboretum  - Explore  life  in 
the  frozen  depths  with  a “Voyage 
Under  the  Ice”  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

Monday,  Feb.  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  11 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Our  World  - Learn  about  the  ex- 
periences of  Guelph  students  in 
Poland  as  Andre  Auger  and 
friends  talk  about  the  Krakow 
semester  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC  442. 
Physics  Colloquium  - Wayne 
Evans  of  Trent  University 
describes  “Ozone  Depletion  and 
Ultraviolet  Radiation”  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  1 13. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  12 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph’s  lecture  series  for  retired 
people  features  Prof.  Tom  Nudds, 
Zoology,  examining  the  conser- 
vation partnership  of  or- 
nithologists and  farmers  at  10  a.m. 
at  The  Arboretum.  At  1:30  p.m., 
retired  English  professor  Allan 
Austin  discusses  “Richard  II:  the 
Ineffectual  King.”  Lectures  are 
$2.50  each. 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
Prof.  Watam  Mitsuhashi,  Botany, 
looks  at  "Development  of  En- 
dopeptidases  in  Legume  Coty- 
ledons During  Germination"  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 
Zoology  Seminar  - “Optimality 
Models:  Naive  Oversimplifica- 
tions or  Valuable  Tools?”  is  the 
question  asked  by  McGill 
University’s  Don  Kramer  at  4 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Thursday,  Feb.  13 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- Art  historian  Louise  Beaudry 
gives  a walking  tour  and  lecture 
on  the  new  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
Marc-Aurele-de  Foy  Suzor  Cote 
and  Maurice  Cullen.  The  free  lec- 
ture begins  at  10:30  a.m.  At  7:30 
p.m.,  artist  b.h.  Yael  discusses  his 
work  in  the  media  arts. 
Pathology  Seminar  - This 
week’s  topic  is  “Effects  of  a 
Hypotensive  Agent  on  the 
Development  of  Samoyed 
Hereditary  Glomerulopathy: 
Characterization  of  Urinary  Sedi- 
ment and  Renal  Protein  Loss” 
with  Krystyna  Grodecki.  The 
seminar  begins  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 


Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ❖ Guelph 


CANADIAN 


E3ESI 

Sunday,  Feb.  9 
.jM  11  a.m.  - 5 p.m. 

University  Centre,  University  of  Guelph 
Admission:  Gen.  $4. 50/Stud.  $2.50 

Dealer  Information  ( 519)  824-4120  Ext.  3903  ask  for  details 


SPECIAL  GUESTS: 

Ex-Toronto  Maple  Leaf  - DARRYL  SITTLER 
Ex-Toronto  Maple  Leaf  - EDDIE  SHACK 

Eddie  will  sign  autographs  and  give  a lecture  "The  NHL  ‘ 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES, 
RETIREMENT  FUNDS 
INVESTMENT  and  PLANNING 


II  this  is  your  business  you  'll  want 
to  advertise  in  our  Pension 
Supplement  on  Feb.  19. 

Deadline  is  Thurs.  Feb. 
12  at  noon.  ♦ Call 
824-4120,  Ext.  6690. 


spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
"Sexism  and  God  Talk”  at  noon  in 
UC  332. 

Concert  - Duo  pianists  Popov  and 
Vona  perform  at  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Friday,  Feb.  14 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Stephen  Marshall  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  gives  “New  In- 
sights into  the  Metabolic 
Regulation  of  Insulin  Action  and 
Insulin  Resistance:  Role  of 
Glucose  and  Amino  Acids"  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit.  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Michigan  State 
University  professor  Guy  Bush 
speaks  on  "Habitat  Fidelity  and 
Non-Allopatric  Speciation  in 
Rliagoleiis  Fruit  Flies”  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Volleyball  - The  Gryphons  take 
on  Windsor  at  8 p.m.  in  the  main 
gym. 

Sunday,  Feb.  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 


is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164. 

The  Arboretum  - Hike  to  the  na- 
ture reserve  and  discover  the 
variety  of  habitats  in  the  area. 
Meet  at  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 

Cable  8 airs 
series  on 
symposium 

Maclean  Hunter  Cable  TV.  Chan- 
nel 8.  will  broadcast  five  programs 
taped  during  U of  G’s  October 
symposium.  "Canada:  Break  Up 
or  Restructure.” 

In  the  Guelph  area,  the  programs 
will  be  aired  beginning  Feb.  5 on 
consecutive  Wednesdays  at  9 
p.m.  A second  airing  of  the  series 
begins  March  15  at  7 p.m.  and  will 
run  for  five  consecutive  Sundays. 
Each  program  is  about  two  hours 
long.  The  series  is  also  running  on 
many  segments  of  Rogers  Cable 
TV’s  national  network. 

For  more  information,  call 
Maclean  Hunter  at  824-1900  or 
External  Communications  at  Ext. 
3839.  □ 


The 

PROGOFF  INTENSIVE  JOURNAL 
Workshop 

Thursday  evenings,  downtown  Guelph 
beginning  March  5, 1992  ♦ weekly. 

For  flyer  and  information  contact: 

Loyola  House 

Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H6J9 
or  phone  824-1250,  ext.  266  during  business  hours. 


ue  University  Centre  presents 

LIONA  BOYD 


Wed.  March  4, 1992  • 8 pm 

in  the  newly  renovated 

WAR  MEMORIAL  HALL 

Reserved  Seating:  $20  each  incl.  G.S.T. 

(plus  handling) 

tickets  available  at  the  U.C.  Box  Office, 
The  Bookshelf,  The  Corner  in  Stone 
Road  Mall  and  Records  on  Wheels 

VISA  & MASTERCARD  TELEPHONE  ORDERS: 
519-824-4120  ext.  4368 
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Academics 
and  babies 
do  mix 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

Five  days  after  engineering 
professor  Isobel  Heathcote  gave 
birth  to  a baby  boy  Jan.  1 , she  was 
back  on  the  job. 

“It’s  nice  to  have  him  with  me, 
as  long  as  he’s  not  disrupting 
anyone,”  Heathcote  says  of  baby 
Edward  Belk.  So  far,  the  newborn 
has  slept  through  his  mom ’s  three- 
hour  lectures  and  accompanied 
her  to  day-long  meetings.  She  car- 
ries him  in  a blue-striped  sling  and 
puts  him  in  a stroller  or  a car  seat 
during  lectures. 

"There  was  no  persuasive  reason 
to  stay  home.”  Heathcote  says  of 
her  almost  immediate  return  to 
work  following  Edward’s  birth.  “I 
didn’t  want  to  take  time  off;  1 
would  have  lost  so  much  ground." 

She  expects  to  keep  the  baby 
with  her  until  he  is  three  or  four 
months  old.  “I’ll  take  it  as  it 
comes,"  she  says.  Response  from 
colleagues  and  students  to  her 
decision  to  bring  Edward  to  work 
has  been  mostly  positive,  she 
says. 

Heathcote  also  brought  her  in- 
fant daughter,  now  three,  with  her 
when  she  was  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Her  early 
role  model  was  a male  professor 
she  knew  in  graduate  school.  He 
taught  “with  a baby  under  his 
arm,”  she  recalls, 

“It’s  my  feeling  that  the 
academic  situation  is  not  set  up  to 
support  families,”  she  says.  “I 
think  that  really  needs  to  change. 
It’s  unhealthy  to  expect  people  to 
work  15-  to  20-hour  days.  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  allow 
families  to  remain  together.” 

The  School  of  Engineering  en- 
courages students  and  faculty  to 


Water  quality  laws 
under  the  microscope 


Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote  totes  four-week-old  son  Edward  off  to  a lecture. 

Photo  by  Margaret  Boyd,  University  Communications 


bring  their  babies  and  young 
children  with  them,  says  director 
Bill  James.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  in  fact,  the  school  has  been 
a second  home  to  four  babies,  he 
says. 

He’d  like  to  free  up  an  office  for 
a playroom  for  babies  and 
children,  and  hopes  that  such  a 
nurturing  environment  will  en- 
courage more  women  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  in  engineering. 

“It  is  difficult  to  persuade 
females  at  a critical  time  in  their 
personal  development  to  enter 
into  academics,  because  of  the 
way  graduate  studies  might  inter- 
fere with  their  plans  to  have  a 
family,”  James  says. 

If  anyone  could  serve  as  a role 
model  for  women  trying  to  com- 
bine family  and  an  academic 
career,  it’s  Heathcote  herself.  In 


addition  to  teaching  and  doing  re- 
search, the  mother  of  three  serves 
as  chair  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment’s  municipal-in- 
dustrial strategy  for  abatement  ad- 
visory committee  (see  accom- 
panying story)  and  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  Pol- 
lution Control  Association  of  On- 
tario and  the  Canadian  Environ- 
mental Law  Association. 

Before  joining  U of  G last  fall, 
Heathcote  was  director  of  the  en- 
vironmental studies  and  sciences 
program  at  U of  T,  a position  she 
had  held  since  1985. 

While  at  Toronto,  she  was  also 
dean  of  wo-men  and  director  of 
residences  for  University  College 
for  four  years  and  established  her 
own  business,  specializing  in 
water  resources  consulting  for  in- 
dustry and  government.  □ 


Come  for  lunch  or  dinner. 

We  ve  so  mucfi  to  offer. 


Wednesday  night  is  steak 
and  pasta  night 

Join  our  frequent 
diners’  club 


by  Drew  Avis 
Office  of  Research 
Laws  governing  pollution  dis- 
charge in  Ontario  are  vague  and, 
some  say,  largely  unenforceable. 
But  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  School 
of  Engineering,  and  a provincial 
committee  she  leads  want  to 
change  that. 

Heathcote  chairs  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  province’s 
Municipal/Industrial  Strategy  for 
Abatement  (MISA).  The  eight- 
member  group  reports  directly  to 
provincial  Environment  Minister 
Ruth  Grier. 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  commit- 
tee in  1 986  and  continues  to  serve. 

The  committee’s  job  is  to  act  as 
a non-govemment,  non-industry 
advisory  source  to  the  minister  on 
proposed  water  pollution  regula- 
tions. 

The  committee  has  already  had 
a significant  effect  on  Ontario’s 
environmental  policy,  says 
Heathcote,  who  joined  in  1987 
while  she  was  director  of  environ- 
mental studies  and  environmental 
science  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  committee  has,  forexample, 
advised  the  minister  against  an 
elaborate  and  largely  redundant 
$80-million  monitoring  program 
for  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Following  this  advice,  the 
program  has  not  been  imple- 
mented. 

The  committee  has  also  written 
a major  document  on  water  con- 
servation policy  in  the  province, 
linking  the  need  for  full-cost  pric- 
ing of  water  and  sewage  service  to 
the  deterioration  of  Ontario’s 
water  and  sewage  systems. 

Through  the  MISA  program,  the 
ministry  is  striving  to  create 
standardized  discharge  and  ef- 
fluent regulations  for  industries 
and  municipalities  across  the 
province,  says  Heathcote.  Draft 
regulations  are  currently  in 
preparation  and  could  be  in  place 
by  late  1992,  she  says. 

The  regulations  will  be  based  on 
three  principles: 

prevention,  which  means  using 
technology  to  reduce  waste  in- 
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side  a factory  or  plant; 

■ stopping  the  transfer  of  pol- 
lutants from  one  environmental 
medium  to  another,  and 

■ zero  discharge  of  specific  per- 
sistent toxic  chemicals,  a key 
strategy  of  the  MISA  program. 

The  committee’s  job  is  complex, 
says  Heathcote.  It  must  consider 
requirements  for  monitoring  and 
regulating  hundreds  of  major  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  plants  that 
discharge  directly  to  Ontario 
waterways.  Tougher  still  is  decid- 
ing what  to  do  about  the  thousands 
of  industries  that  discharge  into 
Ontario  municipal  sewer  systems 
— the  so-called  “indirect  dis- 
chargers.” 

In  advising  the  minister,  the 
committee  must  also  weigh  re- 
lated issues  such  as  water  conser- 
vation and  its  potential  impact  on 
water  quality,  consider  an  array  of 
issues  relating  to  the  laboratory 
and  statistical  analysis  of  the  vast 
MISA  data  pool,  and  compare 
Ontario’s  efforts  with  those  in 
many  other  jurisdictions. 

To  make  recommendations  on 
proposed  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee goes  through  several  steps, 
says  Heathcote.  First,  it  evaluates 
suggested  requirements  for  the 
monitoring  of  effluent  discharges 
sector  by  sector,  beginning  with 
major  industries. 

It  is  now  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  what  discharge  levels 
are  achievable  with  the  best  avail- 
able technology.  This  is  where  the 
potential  for  zero  discharge  can  be 
assessed,  possibly  using  “sunset” 
regulations,  whereby  allowable 
levels  of  toxic  chemicals  are 
reduced  over  time  until  they  are 
absent  from  products,  byproducts 
and  processes. 

By  adopting  pollution  preven- 
tion approaches,  industries  will 
not  only  reduce  their  effluent 
levels,  but  will  also  save  money, 
says  Heathcote.  By  cutting  toxic 
byproducts  at  the  source  instead 
of  at  the  point  of  discharge 
(popularly  called  “end-of-the- 
pipe”  solutions),  industries  not 
only  produce  less  waste,  but  also 
have  to  spend  less  to  deal  with  that 
waste,  she  says.  □ 
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Making  mom  proud 


At  left,  Jenny  Bowe,  one  of  the  first  President's  Scholars  to 
graduate,  gets  a congratulatory  hug  from  her  mom,  Lee,  of 
Peterborough.  Below,  Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander,  right,  con- 
fers a PhD  on  Andre  Auger,  director  of  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre. 

Photos  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications, 
and  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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Green  Plan  gives  $14  million  to  toxicology  network 


Toxicology  master’s  student  Alice  Vandersluis  subjects  these  tormer 
herbicide  containers  to  simulated  rain  to  see  if  they  can  be  recycled  as 
fence  posts.  Research  such  as  this  will  be  the  focus  of  Guelph's 
participation  in  the  Canadian  Network  of  Toxicology  Centres. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 

University  Communications 

The  federal  Green  Plan  will 
give  $14.1  million  over  the 
next  five  years  to  the  Canadian 
Network  of  Toxicology  Centres, 
Minister  for  Science  Bill 
Winegard  announced  Monday. 

Three  university-based  toxicol- 
ogy centres  — at  Guelph,  Sas- 
katoon and  Montreal  — make  up 
the  network,  which  uses  research, 
graduate  teaching  and  com- 
munications to  address  critical 
toxicology  issues  at  the  regional 
and  national  levels. 

U of  G’s  Centre  for  Toxicology, 
established  in  1988  to  succeed  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Toxicology, 
will  be  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  network. 

“The  Green  Plan  funding  will 
enable  the  network  to  expand  its 
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activities  considerably,”  says 
Winegard.  “Technology  has  en- 
hanced our  lives,  but  Canadians 
are  greatly  concerned  about  toxic 
substances  in  our  air,  water  and 
land.  To  facilitate  better  under- 
standing and  control,  the  network 
will  identify  and  assess  toxic  sub- 
stances that  threaten  the  environ- 
ment and  our  health.” 

The  core  funding  will  support  a 
national  program  of  multidiscipli- 
nary research.  Each  centre  is  ex- 
pected to  arrange  substantial  addi- 
tional  funding  for  research 
projects.  To  create  a comprehen- 
sive national  network  that  encom- 
passes all  relevant  sectors,  each 
centre  will  establish  links  with 
regional  groups,  including 
government  agencies,  research  in- 
stitutions, universities  and  in- 
dustry as  well  as  international 
agencies. 

The  network  will  work  on 
toxicological  problems  associated 
with  Canada’s  resource-based  in- 
dustries, such  as  mining,  forestry 
and  agriculture,  and  on  issues  as- 
sociated with  biotechnology  and 
consumer  products.  All  three 
centres  will  communicate  the 
results  of  their  research  to  the 
public  through  lectures,  public 
forums,  workshops  and  publica- 
tions. 

To  meet  regional  needs,  avoid 
duplication  and  develop  excel- 
lence in  specific  areas,  each  of  the 
three  centres  has  a different  focus. 
At  Guelph,  the  main  research 


direction  is  ecotoxicology,  in- 
cluding the  study  of  environmen- 
tal movement  of  trace  con- 
taminants and  risk  assessments  to 
human  health.  These  studies  will 
cover  the  impact  of  environment 
on  food  toxicology,  with  par- 
ticular focus  on  products  of 
biotechnology,  such  as  genetical- 
ly modified  foods. 

Sustainability  of  the  Western 
Canadian  agricultural  and  natural 
ecosystem  is  the  main  focus  of  the 
Toxicology  Research  Centre  at 
the  University  of  Saskatoon.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  movement  and  toxicology  of 
chemicals  in  the  arid,  frigid  and 


saline  ecosystems  of  Northern  and 
Western  Canada. 

At  the  Centre  Interuniversitaire 
de  Recherche  en  Toxicologie, 
jointly  run  by  the  University  of 
Montreal  and  University  of 
Quebec  in  Montreal,  the  focus  is 
on  biomonitoring  living  organ- 
isms in  relation  to  contamination 
in  the  environment,  including 
humans  in  the  occupational  set- 
ting. The  research  will  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  how  toxic 
agents  produce  their  toxic  effects. 

To  meet  Green  Plan  objectives, 
the  research  programs  for  the 
three  centres  will  be  phased  in 
over  five  years.  Research  on  ur- 


gent problems  identified  by  the 
Green  Plan  will  begin  immedi- 
ately, building  on  existing  re- 
search at  each  of  the  campuses 
and  their  collaborating  institu- 
tions. 

A network  management  board, 
to  be  appointed,  will  oversee  the 
network's  business  and  research 
programs.  Membership  will  in- 
clude the  executive  director  of  the 
network,  research  directors  of 
each  centre.  U of  G Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Research  Lany  Milligan 
and  representatives  of  the  federal 
government.  A scientific  ad- 
visory committee  of  10  senior 
scientists  from  the  Canadian  and 
international  scientific  com- 
munities will  prioritize  and  assess 
the  network’s  research  projects. 

At  Guelph,  the  Centre  for 
Toxicology  will  strengthen  and 
provide  a focal  point  for  research 
across  many  departments  and  for 
graduate  research  in  toxicology, 
says  Milligan.  It  will  also  provide 
a breadth  of  expertise  to  enrich 
undergraduate  teaching. 

The  centre  will  develop  a full 
complement  of  about  20  core  and 
contract  scientific,  support  and 
managerial  staff  and  10  graduate 
students,  he  says.  Full  renovation 
and  occupation  of  facilities,  an 
estimated  800  square  metres  of 
space  for  research  laboratories 
and  research  offices,  will  be 
phased  in  over  several  years  as  the 
people  and  programs  come 
onstream.  □ 
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Drivers  cause  headaches 


The  combination  of  commuters 
and  snow  removal  is  causing  some 
problems  on  campus. 

“The  Grounds  Department  is 
concerned  about  the  dangers  to  the 
University  community  associated 
with  ongoing  snow  and  ice  control 
operations  and  those  who  perform 
them,”  says  Mike  Bladon,  head  of 
Grounds. 

People  often  drive  in  front  of 
large  vehicles  such  as  truck  snow 
plows  and  front  end  loaders, 
which  cannot  stop  quickly. 
Bladon  notes  that  during  last 
month’s  snowstorm,  a plow  was 
forced  to  brake  and  hit  a curb  to 
avoid  colliding  with  a car  that 
drove  in  front  of  it.  The  truck  was 
laid  up  for  repairs  for  four  hours 
when  it  was  most  needed.  The  car 
drove  away. 

“We  would  be  grateful  if  people 
using  the  parking  and  road  sys- 
tems would  not  only  be  more 


patient,  but  also  observe  the  blue 
and  orange  flashing  lights  that  in- 
dicate snow  clearing  in  progress,” 
says  Bladon.  It  would  also  help  “if 
you  could  park  in  an  area  of  the  lot 
that  has  been  cleared,  rather  than 
where  ‘you  always  park,’  usually 
beside  the  machine  doing  the 
work.” 

Conflict  with  parking  is  an  ongo- 
ing problem,  he  says.  Many  lots 
are  not  empty  during  the  posted 
snow-removal  hours  of  1 to  6 
a.m.,  the  time  when  clearing  can 
be  done  most  effectively. 

“In  these  times  of  restraint. 
Grounds  Department  staff  per- 
form a dangerous  and  sometimes 
thankless  task,  night  and  day,  to 
try  to  keep  the  campus  safe 
through  the  winter  months,”  he 
says.  “Everyone’s  help  and  con- 
sideration in  easing  this  job  would 
be  much  appreciated.”  □ 


Obituaries 


Tony  Marston 

Retired  HAFA  professor  Tony 
Marston  died  Feb.  3 at  the  age  of 
74  after  a brief  illness.  An  ac- 
complished competition  chef, 
he  received  his  training  in 
Lausanne.  Switzerland,  and  at 
Malvern  College  in  England.  He 
also  competed  on  the  track  team 
in  the  1936  Berlin  Olympics  and 
was  wounded  at  Dunkirk. 

Prof.  Marston  spent  several 
years  working  in  the  hotel  and 
food  industry  in  the  Caribbean 
before  coming  to  Guelph  in 
1970.  Here,  he  developed  a 
project-oriented  course  in 


HAFA  that  is  still  offered.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Canadian 
culinary  Olympic  team  and  held 
many  other  positions  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

He  retired  from  the  faculty  in 
1982  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Diana. 

Shirley  Sharpe 

Shirley  Sharpe  of  Hamilton,  a 
social  science  student  in  her 
sixth  semester,  was  killed  Feb.  4 
in  a car  accident  along  with  her 
sister.  She  is  survived  by  her 
father,  a sister  and  a brother  in 
Hamilton  and  a sister  in  Van- 
couver. □ 


OMAF  supports  veterinary  education 


Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Elmer 
Buchanan,  right,  presents  a cheque  for  $5.67  mil- 
lion to  President  Brian  Segal,  left,  and  Prof. 
Matthew  Atilola,  Clinical  Studies,  as  part  of  the 


new  Veterinary  Clinical  Education  Program,  which 
will  help  fund  clinical  education  in  OVC  and  the 
growing  number  of  veterinary  referrals  coming  to 
the  college.  Photo  by  OMAF 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Reader  disturbed  by  ‘engineering  babies’ 


The  article  in  last  week’s  At 
Guelph  about  the  engineering 
professor  who  returned  to  work 
five  days  after  the  birth  of  her  son 
and  has  taken  him  to  class  ever 
since  did  not  impress  me. 

I and  many  others  have  worked 
for  years  to  get  decent  maternity 
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leave  provisions  for  women.  Prof. 
Isobel  Heathcote  may  elect  not  to 
take  advantage  of  these  pro- 
visions — that  is  her  right  — but 
I have  serious  problems  with  her 
decision. 

First  of  all,  the  next  woman  in 
her  department  who  elects  to  take 
her  maternity  leave  in  full  may  be 
judged  and  found  wanting  in  her 
commitment  to  her  job.  Secondly, 
if  she  is  a staff  person  rather  than 
a faculty  member  or  student,  the 
option  of  taking  her  child  to  work 
with  her  will  not  be  offered,  if  the 
wording  in  the  article  is  correct. 

Thirdly,  are  there  trained  child- 
care workers  available  in  the 
School  of  Engineering?  If  not, 
why  not?  Is  there  space  available 
for  a room  for  child  care?  Properly 
equipped,  licensed  and  meeting 
all  requirements?  Has  anyone 
asked  the  director  of  the  U of  G 


Child-Care  Centre  her  opinion? 

Finally,  there's  the  question  of 
liability  to  the  University  should 
any  of  these  “engineering  babies” 
be  harmed  in  any  way.  Did  the 
school  check  out  that  point  with 
our  insurance  and  safety  people 
on  campus? 

In  closing,  I am  pleased  that 
women  are  forging  ahead  in  what 
used  to  be  traditionally  seen  as 
male  strongholds,  but  does  an  in- 
fant have  to  pay  a price  for  his 
mother’s  career  goals?  Bringing  a 
newborn  child  into  a university 
area  and  exposing  him  needlessly 
to  all  kinds  of  germs  disturbs  me 
as  a mother  and  a grandmother. 
And  I would  like  to  have  seen  his 
little  feet  covered  in  some  warm 
booties.  That’s  the  grandmother 
in  me  coming  out  again. 

Sheila  Trainer 
Department  of  Zoology 
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Challenges,  opportunities  lie 
ahead,  graduating  students  told 




University  fellow  Clare  Rennie  signs  the  registry  as  registrar  Arnold 
Holmes  looks  on.  Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Hard  but  challenging  times  await 
today’s  graduates,  said  the 
speakers  at  convocation  cere- 
monies in  a newly  renovated  War 
Memorial  Hall  Feb.  7 and  8.  The 
lagging  economy,  challenges  to 
Canadian  unity,  clashes  among 
cultures  and  the  constantly  chang- 
ing map  of  the  world  are  hurdles 
for  the  future,  but  they  also  provide 
opportunities  as  people  leave 
university  and  enter  the  world. 

At  the  Friday  morning  cere- 
mony, honorary  doctor  of  science 
recipient  Claudette  Mackay- 
Lassonde  called  on  the  graduates 
of  CBS  and  CPES  to  “manage, 
direct  and  inspire”  change  in  an 


Honorary  degree  recipient 
Claudette  Mackay-Lassonde. 


ever-changing  world.  Success  as 
a society  requires  that  individuals 
be  adaptable,  starting  with  their 
education,  she  said. 

Graduation  once  meant  an  end  to 
both  schooling  and  education, 
said  Mackay-Lassonde,  but  today 
“the  ongoing  explosion  in 
knowledge  forces  us  to  relearn  our 
jobs  constantly,  to  retrain  our- 
selves five  or  six  times  in  the 
course  of  our  careers.  In  our 
fields,  it  amounts  to  lifelong 
learning.” 

With  this  learning  must  come 
the  perseverance  to  push  new 
ideas,  because  “successful  busi- 
nesses of  today  and  tomorrow 
depend  more  on  their  ability  to 
think,  and  therefore  to  innovate, 
than  on  their  ability  to  chum  out 
undifferentiated  widgets,”  she 
said. 

Prof.  Eugene  Benson,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  offered 
words  of  inspiration  to  Friday 
afternoon’s  convocating  classes 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
FACS.  Today’s  graduates  will  be 
“intimately  engaged  in  redefining 
the  meaning  of  democracy  in  the 
21st  century”  as  the  world  politi- 
cal scene  changes  dramatically, 
he  said.  They  will  also  be  part  of 
the  changes  in  the  character  of 
Canada  — a redefinition  of  the 
nation  to  include  women,  native 
people  and  a multitude  of  races 
and  cultures. 

To  face  these  challenges,  the 
graduating  class  can  draw  on  what 


they  have  learned  at  university, 
said  Benson. 

“Those  endless  tests  were  meant 
to  give  you  more  than  mere  exper- 
tise in  history  or  music  or  food 
chemistry;  they  were  intended  to 
give  you  discipline,  judgement, 
and  — dare  we  say  it  — values, 
values  that  will  help  you  to  see 
that  there  is  a relationship  be- 
tween holes  in  the  ozone  and 
ecological  degradation  and  the 
balance  sheets  of  stockholder’s 
annual  meetings.” 

In  the  evening  convocation  ad- 
dress to  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Social  Science,  AKADEMIA 
director  Prof.  Norman  Gibbins, 
Microbiology,  quoted  H.G. 
Wells:  “Human  history  becomes 
more  and  more  a race  between 
education  and  catastrophe.” 

The  catastrophe,  he  said,  lies  in 
the  “tragedy  of  humankind  that 
the  traits,  the  gifts,  the  particular 
genius  that  identify  and  distin- 
guish us,  are  used  primarily  to 
separate  us.”  The  diversity  of  cul- 
tures often  interacts  destructively 
rather  than  symbiotically.  People 
must  develop  a pervasive  attitude 
and  desire  for  commonality  and 
mutual  respect,  he  said.  To  do  this, 
education  is  the  key. 

But,  he  cautioned,  the  definition 
of  education  and  the  role  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  society  must 
be  made  absolutely  clear.  “Educa- 
tion must  provide  a total  context 
for  our  existence,  both  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  societies,”  he 


said,  and  “the  modem  university 
must  continuously  rededicate  it- 
self to  the  role  of  leader  in  the 
society  of  the  future.” 

At  the  University's  first  Satur- 
day morning  convocation  cere- 
mony, Clare  Rennie,  former  On- 
tario deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  and  former  OAC 
faculty  member,  was  named  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  University. 
He  addressed  students  receiving 
PhD.  D.V.Sc.,  M.Ag.,  MA,  MLA. 
M.Sc.,  B.Sc.  and  B.Comm. 
degrees  and  diplomas. 

There  is  optimism  around  the 
country  despite  the  current 
economic  downturn,  said  Rennie, 
but  Canadians  must  “shift  their 
approach  to  greater  emphasis  on 


processing  and  manufacturing 
technology  and  getting  value- 
added  products  from  our  natural 
resources.”  This  means  a greater 
demand  for  educated  and  skilled 
people. 

Other  components  of  Canada's 
future  in  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry  are  global  competitive- 
ness, the  practice  of  environmen- 
tal sustainability,  social  respon- 
sibility and  technological 
advancement,  he  said. 

He  challenged  the  graduates  to 
ask  themselves  if  they  are 
prepared  to  move  into  the  future 
as  these  components  affect  it,  to 
be  positive  thinkers  and  to  take 
risks. " O 


Teaching,  scholarship  and  learning 


Food  science  professor  ‘meats’  with  approval 


OAC  grad 
to  speak 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

A plastic  model  of  a pig  stands  on  the  lab  table. 
Prof.  Howard  Swatland  peers  at  it,  then  con- 
sults his  notes.  “I’m  afraid  that  if  there  was  an 
exam  on  this  stuff.  I’d  probably  fail,”  he  says. 
He  pauses  as  the  students  gathered  around  him 
laugh,  then  he  continues  with  his  lecture  on  the 
muscular  anatomy  of  the  pig,  answering  ques- 
tions and  explaining  concepts  as  he  goes. 

It’s  this  approachable  attitude  towards  teach- 
ing that  has  earned  Swatland  — a member  of 
the  departments  of  Food  Science  and  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  — recognition  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike,  most  recently  as  win- 
ner of  the  John  Bell  Award.  Named  for  the  late 
Prof.  John  Bell,  former  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  award 
is  presented  each  year  to  a faculty  member 
who  combines  outstanding  teaching  ability 
with  contributions  to  course  design. 

Swatland’s  involvement  with  meat  animals 
goes  back  to  his  childhood  in  England.  He 
grew  up  in  the  meat  business  in  London,  work- 
ing in  the  family  butcher  shop  and  attending 
trade  school.  He  always  had  a strong  interest 
in  zoology  and  microscopes,  however,  and 
eventually  received  a bachelor’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  London  as  an  external  stu- 
dent. From  there,  he  headed  overseas  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  two  years  and  his  doctorate 
1 1 months  after  that. 

“I  worked  fast,”  he  says.  “I  was  used  to 
teaching  myself.”  After  doing  postdoctoral 
work  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
Swatland  came  to  Guelph  in  1974.  He  teaches 
courses  on  such  topics  as  the  structure  of  farm 
animals,  uses  of  animal  products,  and  muscle 
structure  and  function  to  students  in  food 
science,  agriculture  and  hotel  and  food  ad- 
ministration. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a textbook.  Structure 


Prof.  Howard  Swatland  shows  students  Janice  Verge  and  Courtney  Yourkin  how  steaks  are  cut 
and  trimmed  to  appeal  to  consumer  preference.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Entrepreneurism  is  the  word  this 
week  at  the  Department  of 
Agricultural 
Economics 
and  Business 
as  its  hosts 
Hank  Vander 
Pol  as  this 
year’s  entre- 
preneur in 
residence. 

Vander  Pol, 
a 1965  grad- 
uate of  OAC 
and  winner  of 

OAC’s  1991  Outstanding  Service 
Award,  is  on  campus  until  Feb.  1 7 
giving  class  presentations,  semi- 
nars and  a public  lecture.  The  lec- 
ture, “Entrepreneurism:  How  to 
Succeed  in  Agriculture  by 
Trying,”  is  Feb.  13  at  8 p.m.  in 


Hank  Vander  Pol 


Room  1 24  of  the  Richards  Build- 
ing. Admission  is  free. 

He  will  also  give  seminars  on 
“The  Art  of  Negotiating  in 
Agribusiness”  Feb.  12  at  3:10 
p.m.  and  "Successful  Agribusi- 
ness Labor  Relations”  Feb.  14  at 


and  Development  of  Meat  Animals,  which  is 
considered  the  seminal  work  in  its  area  and  is 
used  in  courses  around  the  world,  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  editions. 

Swatland  believes  that  part  of  his  success  in 
his  work  stems  from  his  background.  “Anyone 
with  business  experience  uses  the  same  skills 
in  teaching  and  research,”  he  says.  “The  stu- 
dents are  your  customers.  They  want  value  for 
their  money  and  you  have  to  keep  them  happy. 
It’s  the  same  with  the  funding  agencies." 

He  also  has  an  advantage,  he  says,  because 
most  of  his  students  want  to  be  in  class.  "They 
take  the  information  they  get  and  use  it  to  go 


out  and  earn  a living.  It’s  practical.” 

Another  key  word  for  him  is  accountability. 
He  prefers  to  do  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  work 
himself.  The  majority  of  his  150  publications 
in  refereed  scientific  journals  are  single-author 
papers,  for  which  he  built  the  apparatus,  col- 
lected the  data  and  typed  the  manuscript  him- 
self. He  has  been  rewarded  for  this  work  with 
the  top  research  prize  in  his  field  from  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Science. 

Teaching  and  research  are  complementary, 
he  says.  "They’re  different  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  A professor  should  do  both.  It’s  no  good 
doing  research  if  you  can’t  communicate  it.’O 


2:10  p.m.  Both  are  in  Room  238 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 

Vander  Pol  also  received  an 
MBA  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  worked  towards  a 
doctorate.  He  taught  at  Guelph 
and  the  University  of  Windsor 
until  1971.  when  he  began  farm- 
ing in  Blenheim. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  at  Ext. 
2773.  □ 


Research  news 


On  the  right  track 

Zoologists  aim  to  save 
Atlantic  right  whale 


The  Atlantic  right  whale  is  seriously  endangered. 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  survival  of  the  Atlantic  right 
whale  depends  in  part  on  genetic 
and  radio-tracking  studies  looking 
at  sex  ratio  and  behavior  patterns. 

The  Atlantic  right  whale,  one  of 
the  most  seriously  endangered 
large  mammals,  has  not  increased 
in  population  since  1981,  when 
Prof.  David  Gaskin,  Zoology,  first 
began  studying  them.  This  is  of 
major  concern  because  other 
populations  of  right  whales  in  the 
south  Atlantic  are  growing  by 
seven  per  cent  a year. 

Population  problems  actually 
predate  the  20th  century.  The 
right  whale,  which  lives  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  Brown’s  Bank 
off  southwestern  Nova  Scotia, 
was  hunted  as  early  as  the  1700s 
and  was  near  extinction  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

As  a coastal  water  dweller,  it 
suffers  from  high  mortality  be- 
cause of  human  impact  and  ship 
collisions.  With  the  animals  num- 
bering only  250  to  300,  increasing 
its  population  is  crucial. 

“We  have  to  know  if  they  have 
a chance  at  recovery,”  says  Moira 
Brown,  a graduate  student  of 
Gaskin’s  who  is  conducting  a 
study  on  genetic  matrilines  and 
paternity  ratios.  Another  student, 
Jeff  Goodyear,  radio  tracks  Atlan- 
tic right  whales  to  observe  their 
behavior  and  energy  require- 
ments. 

Goodyear’s  research  has  so  far 
yielded  several  notable  firsts.  He 
has  taken  the  first  accurate  meas- 


urements of  the  diving  depths  of 
the  Atlantic  right  whale,  linking 
whales  with  their  prey.  And  he  has 
used  night  vision  scope  to  view 
whale  behavior  at  night  for  the 
first  time.  He  found  no  difference 
in  whale  behavior  from  day  to 
night. 

With  remotely  operated  video 
equipment,  Goodyear  discovered 
that  the  whales  can  dive  to  a depth 
of  230  metres  at  a speed  of  eight 
kilometres  per  hour.  After  taking 
about  10  blows,  they  dive  straight 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
where  they  feed  and  cruise 
horizontally  for  about  15  minutes 
before  heading  straight  for  the 
surface. 

He  also  discovered  that  right 
whales  are  at  risk  of  being  hit  by 
ships  while  socializing. 

“If  they  are  alone  — whether 
feeding  or  resting  — whales  are 
very  wary,”  he  says.  “If  they  are 
in  social  groups  — which  is  any- 
thing from  two  to  15  animals  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  — they  are  to- 
tally oblivious  to  anything.” 

Each  summer  for  the  past  seven 
years,  Brown  has  headed  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  Brown’s  Bank 
to  observe  and  obtain  biopsy 
samples  of  whale  skin.  Brown’s 
Bank  is  used  by  the  Atlantic  right 
whale  as  a mating  area  and  is 
predominantly  frequented  by 
males.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  a nurs- 
ery, where  females  bring  their 
calves  after  giving  birth  in  Florida 
during  the  winter. 

“We  can  trace  female  lines 
through  the  population,”  says 
Brown.  “We  have  found  at  least 


three  matrilines  in  more  than  100 
animals,  which  means  there  are 
three  family  lines.” 

She  is  now  looking  at  paternity 
ratios  and  will  ultimately  obtain 
information  even  the  whales  don’t 
know  — “who  the  fathers  are.” 
Brown  studies  each  animal’s 
DNA  from  a small  biopsy  sample 
of  skin  tissue  obtained  with  a 
crossbow.  A catalogue  of  more 
than  250  individual  right  whales, 
constructed  from  analysis  of 
photographs  and  body-scarring 
characteristics  supplied  by  the 
New  England  Aquarium,  has 
enabled  her  to  accurately  identify 
the  genetic  coding  for  each 
animal. 

If  it’s  not  possible  to  manage  the 
population  genetically.  Brown 
hopes  the  Atlantic  right  whale  can 
be  saved  from  extinction  by  les- 
sening the  impact  from  humans 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

One  Animal  Among  Many:  Gaia, 
Goats  and  Garlic , the  title  of  a new 
book  by  Prof.  David  Waltner- 
Toews,  Population  Medicine, 
refers  to  the  interconnectedness  of 
all  life. 

A mixture  of  philosophy,  veteri- 
nary advice,  animal  rights  and 
ecological  agriculture,  the  book 
grew  out  of  his  work  with  farmers 
and  animals,  says  Waltner- 
Toews.  A collection  of  essays, 
many  previously  published  in  a 
column  he  wrote  for  Harrow  smith 
magazine  in  the  early  1980s,  One 
Animal  Among  Many  is  for 
“armchair  farmers,”  he  says. 

The  book  does  not  shy  away 
from  controversy,  as  chapter  titles 
“Little  Bo  Peep  Meets  David 
Suzuki”  and  “Creation  in  Extinc- 
tion” suggest.  Waltner-Toews 
believes  people  should  be  more 
aware  of  agricultural  realities. 


and  ship  collisions.  The  New 
England  Aquarium  estimates  that 
66  per  cent  of  right  whales  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  have  scars  from 
ships  or  net  entanglements. 

Goodyear,  who  is  analysing  the 
right  whales’  energy  needs  — 
based  on  metabolism,  respira- 
tions, size  and  food  consumption 
— rules  out  food  shortages  as  a 
problem.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
copepods  (a  group  of  crustaceans 
two  to  four  millimetres  in  length) 
or  krill  (actively  swimming 
shrimp  two  to  four  centimetres  in 
length),  dietary  staples  of  the  right 
whale.  “Some  other  factor  is  hold- 
ing them  back,”  he  says. 

He  suggests  that  loss  of  prime 
calving  areas  along  the  U.S.  coast 
due  to  human  encroachment  and 
pollution,  as  well  as  incidental 
mortality  and  ships,  is  to  blame  for 
the  population  problem.  □ 


The  book  suggests,  for  example, 
that  small  abattoirs  be  located  in 
the  middle  of  new  housing 
developments.  By  placing  abat- 
toirs near  Pizza  Hut,  people  would 
be  more  aware  of  the  biological 
costs  of  meat,  he  says. 

"There  is  one  reality,  one 
wonderful  animal  which  is  all  of 
us  together,”  he  writes  in  the  title 
chapter.  “The  sooner  we  come  to 
terms  with  that  practically,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  greater  will  be 
our  chances  of  surviving  to 
remain  a recognizable  part  of  this 
reality.” 

The  title  chapter,  taken  from  a 
lecture  given  by  Waltner-Toews 
in  Saskatoon  in  1988,  was  also 
published  in  the  Canadian  Veteri- 
nary Journal  and  the  Swedish 
Veterinary  Journal. 

The  alliterative  part  of  the 
book’s  title  — Gaia,  Goats  and 
Garlic  — refers  to  three  general 
sections  in  the  book. 


Hypertension 
research  funded 

The  Canadian  Hypertension 
Society  is  accepting  applications 
for  fellowships  through  the  Medi- 
cal Research  Council. 

Because  guidelines  are  similar 
to  those  of  MRC  fellowship  com- 
petitions, the  covering  letter 
should  specify  that  the  applicant 
wishes  to  be  considered  for  the 
competitions  of  both  the  society 
and  the  MRC.  The  next  deadline 
for  applications  is  April  1. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
grants  section  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search at  Ext.  6927.  □ 


MRC  on  the  move 

The  Medical  Research  Council 
has  a new  address  — Holland 
Cross,  Tower  B,  5th  Floor,  1600 
Scott  St.  Ottawa  K1A  OW9. 

Contact  numbers  are  613-954- 
1 968  for  grants,  6 1 3-954- 1 960  for 
awards  and  613-954-1382  for 
communications.  The  fax  number 
is  613-954-1800.  □ 

Book  makes  the 
French  connection 

A handbook  of  Franco-Canadian 
scientific  exchanges  is  available 
for  viewing  in  the  grants  section  of 
the  Office  of  Research. 

It  contains  information  on  inter- 
governmental exchange  programs 
between  France  and  Canada,  ex- 
changes between  various  institu- 
tions, unilateral  programs  and 
other  services.  □ 


“Gaia,”  taken  from  British 
scientist  James  Lovelock’s  con- 
cept of  the  Earth  as  a living  or- 
ganism, contains  essays  on  global 
ecology  rights,  animal  rights  and 
environmental  rights.  “Goats” 
deals  more  specifically  with 
animals  and  problems  in  domesti- 
cated animals.  "Garlic,”  taken 
from  an  essay  about  deworming 
horses  with  garlic,  wormwood 
and  onions,  takes  a look  at  herbal 
and  alternative  remedies  and 
“why  they  do  and  don’t  work.” 
One  Animal  Among  Many: 
Gaia,  Goats  and  Garlic,  is  being 
published  by  NC  Press  Limited 
and  distributed  by  University  of 
Toronto  Press. 

Waltner-Toews,  a veterinary 
epidemiologist,  has  worked  on  a 
wide  range  of  health,  environ- 
mental and  international  develop- 
ment issues,  as  well  as  research 
projects  in  zoonotic  diseases  and 
animal  production. 

The  author  of  four  books  of 
poetry  — That  Inescapable 
Animal,  The  Earth  is  One  Body, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  En- 
dangered Species  — he  has  also 
had  short  stories  published  in 
magazines  and  short  story  an- 
thologies. In  addition,  he  has  writ- 
ten for  scientific  journals  and  con- 
ferences on  veterinary  issues. 

Waltner-Toews  recently  started 
writing  a column  on  cats  and  dogs 
for  Harrowsmith  Country  Life, 
the  American  version  of  Har- 
rowsmith. He  is  also  working  on  a 
new  book.  Food,  Sex  and  Sal- 
monella, tentatively  scheduled  for 
release  in  the  fall  of  1992.  □ 
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F orum  identifies  environmental  imperatives 


On  the 
green  scene 


Harmony 

possible 

Farmers  and  the  environment 
don’t  have  to  be  at  odds  over  pes- 
ticides, says  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner, 
Environmental  Biology.  New  pes- 
ticides can  actually  work  for 
farmers  and  the  environment,  he 
says. 

“New  pesticides  are  generally 
more  environmentally  benign  or 
at  least  have  less  impact  on  the 
environment,"  says  Surgeoner. 
“At  the  same  time,  they’re  more 
effective  against  targeted  weeds 
and  insects.” 

Modern  environmental  data 
packages  — information  needed 
to  get  a pesticide  registered  — are 
thorough  and  more  environmen- 
tally protective  than  in  the  past,  he 
says.  All  new  products  go  through 
a five-year  review,  and  data  pack- 
ages are  upgraded  about  every 
five  years.  The  products  must 
have  a breakdown  of  toxicologi- 
cal data  associated  with  wildlife, 
fisheries,  human  health  and  so  on. 

According  to  Surgeoner,  new 
products  can  fit  into  integrated 
pest-management  programs  far 
better  and,  as  a result,  use  fewer 
pesticides.  He  also  advocates  crop 
rotation  or  diversification,  which 
can  put  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  put 
cover  crops  down  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  and  cut  back  on  large 
quantities  of  herbicides  and  insec- 
ticides. 

Farmers  must  have  sustainable 
crop  production  and  be  competi- 
tive in  the  international  market- 
place, he  says.  If  that  does  not 
occur,  Canadian  food  prices  will 
rise.  To  achieve  this  sus- 
tainability, he  says,  there  must  be 
an  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  environmentally  sound  pest 
control  techniques,  which  does 
not  deny  the  value  of  chemicals  in 
the  system.  □ 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Leading  participants  in  the 
soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  have  identified 
preferences  for  further  study  into 
agriculture-based  environmental 
sustainability  initiatives. 

At  a Green  Plan  Agricultural 
Stakeholders’  Forum  organized 
by  the  U of  G-based  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Information 
Bureau  (SWCIB),  farmers,  re- 
searchers, agribusiness  personnel 
and  representatives  from  non- 
government organizations 
gathered  to  discuss  environmental 
problems,  solutions  and  initia- 
tives. 

They  were  joined  by  members  of 
the  Green  Plan  Canada/Ontario 
Accord  Committee,  the  accord 
advisory  committee  and  the  fund- 
ing management  committee,  rep- 
resenting three  federal  and  three 
provincial  ministries. 

“This  was  a great  opportunity,” 
says  Doug  Robinson,  forum  co- 
ordinator and  SWCIB  manager. 
“There  was  a network  of  innova- 
tive and  thoughtful  individuals, 
and  by  virtue  of  being  innovators, 
they  would  confront  problems 
and  find  solutions.” 

Each  participant/stakeholder 
was  to  arrive  with  a problem  or  an 
opportunity  in  the  area  of  wildlife 
habitat,  improving  soil  conserva- 
tion, securing  the  land  resource 
base  and  reducing  pollution  im- 
pact. Each  was  to  suggest  an  ac- 
tion to  address  the  problem  and 
the  resulting  benefits.  From  these 
four  categories,  30  recommenda- 
tions for  proposals  on  specific 
projects  emerged. 

Within  each  category,  preferen- 
ces were  expressed  by  votes. 
Based  on  the  stakeholders’  dis- 
cussions, four  leading  initiatives 
were  suggested: 

■ closed-loop  urban-agriculture 
organic  recycling; 

■ pilot  on-farm  management 


plans; 

■ integrated  rural  landscape 
management;  and 

■ farmer-to-farmer  educa- 
tion/consultations. 

Participants  suggested  a 
demonstration  project  be  con- 
cocted around  “closed-loop” 
urban/agriculture  organic  recy- 
cling, a system  based  on  a work- 
able flow  of  organic  waste. 
(Closed-loop  refers  to  the  per- 
petual movement  of  products  be- 
tween humans  and  the  land). 

In  a closed-loop  system,  urban 
waste  becomes  a usable  resource 
— as  fertilizer  and  a soil  con- 
ditioner— to  agriculture.  Such  a 
scenario  could  help  extend  the  life 
of  landfill  sites  or  sewage  lagoons 
by  diverting  waste  for  other  uses. 

The  pilot  on-farm  management 
plan  is  patterned  after  the  idea  of 
a pesticide  education  program  for 
farmers.  Forum  participants  en- 
visioned a package  on  specific 
topics  such  as  land  use  and 


manure  management  being  of- 
fered to  farmers,  who  would  put 
together  systems  based  on  soil 
type,  microclimate  crops  and 
management  systems. 

Integrated  rural  landscape 
management,  according  to  the 
forum,  would  be  a pilot  project  to 
develop  environmental  farm 
strategies  that,  in  turn,  would 
promote  integrated  rural  land- 
scape management.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  integrated  aspect  of  the 
project.  Here,  farmers  deal  with 
both  production  and  the  economic 
viability  of  the  farm,  as  well  as 
environmental  issues  like  water 
quality,  woodlots,  wetlands  and 
streams. 

A landowner  stewardship 
manual  was  suggested  for  both 
farmers  and  non-farmers  in  the 
rural  community,  because  rural 
non-farmland  owners  would  like 
to  learn  more  about  agriculture, 
too.  These  links  encourage  a land 
trust  that  can  provide  a vehicle  for 


communities  to  get  involved  in 
defining  pertinent  issues,  says 
Robinson. 

"Farme  -to-farmer  educa- 
tion/consuitations”  capitalizes  on 
farmers  helping  farmers  by  ex- 
changing ideas  and  experiences. 
Participants  considered  it  a quick 
way  to  transfer  information. 
Other  options  such  as  on-farm 
demonstrations  and  consultations 
would  be  offered  in  this  scenario. 

These  suggestions  are  being 
driven  by  opportunities  present- 
ing themselves  in  the  federal 
Green  Plan,  which  has  designated 
about  $30  million  to  Agriculture 
Canada  for  use  in  Ontario  over  the 
next  five  years  for  such  initia- 
tives. 

About  40  per  cent  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  research;  the  remainder 
will  go  to  grassroots  applications, 
such  as  those  raised  in  the 
stakeholders’  forum.  □ 


Landscape  architects  offer  new  ideas 
for  Ottawa’s  40-year-old  greenbelt 


by  Robert  Franchuk 

University  Communications 
What  happens  where  rural  areas 
meet  urban  progress? 

That’s  a question  that  city  plan- 
ners around  the  world  have  been 
asking,  and  around  our  nation’s 
capital  you  can  see  one  of  their 
solutions  — a greenbelt  that 
provides  a transition  area  around 
the  city. 

Now,  however,  Ottawa  planners 
are  looking  for  new  ideas  for  the 
city’s  40-year-old  greenbelt.  For 
help,  they  have  turned  to  planning 
schools  across  Canada,  including 
the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture and  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  (USRPD). 

The  Ottawa  greenbelt  includes 
more  than  20,000  hectares  of  land 
around  the  Ontario  side  of  the  city. 
The  land  was  purchased  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  1950s, 
although  the  original  idea  dates 
back  to  the  1920s. 

The  land  is  now  mostly  rural, 
although  it  does  include  the  Ot- 
tawa airport.  The  challenge  facing 
the  12  university  teams  was  to 
find  new  concepts  for  use  of  the 


land  that  would  allow  it  to  play 
many  different  roles. 

The  participating  schools  each 
drew  up  a proposal  for  use  of  the 
land  and  presented  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Commission 
(NCC)  last  week.  The  commis- 
sion will  look  at  the  ideas  and 
perhaps  use  them  to  draw  up  a 
final  proposal  for  the  area. 

The  approach  taken  at  U of  G 
was  to  make  the  greenbelt 
embrace  the  future,  says  Lisa 
Andersen,  one  of  the  MLA  stu- 
dents working  on  the  project. 
They  looked  at  future  tech- 
nologies, lifestyles,  modes  of 
transportation  and  communica- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  they 
worked  to  preserve  the  ecology  of 
the  area,  which  includes  forest, 
wetlands  and  agriculture. 

“We  wanted  to  make  it  a model 
for  the  rest  of  the  country,”  she 
says. 

Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  who  super- 
vised the  project  at  Guelph,  says 
this  is  “an  ideal  plan  to  show  how 
the  rural/urban  interface  could  be 
treated.” 

The  proposal  divides  the  land 
contained  in  the  greenbelt  into 
three  types  based  on  use  — urban, 


rural  and  open  space.  The  rural 
area  includes  the  land  that  is  now 
being  cultivated.  Many  of  the 
farms  in  the  area  were  leased  back 
to  farmers,  and  the  character  of 
these  farms  has  changed  little  over 
time. 

The  proposal  would  use  these 
resources  to  help  visitors  and 
tourists  learn  about  agriculture  in 
the  past  and  present  and  would  set 
up  research  projects  to  look  at 
agricultural  directions  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  urban  area  includes  trans- 
portation, tourism  and  recreation 
and  a proposed  demonstration 
community.  The  team  recom- 
mended that  the  NCC  sell  a few 
small  parcels  of  land  for  urban 
development  and  use  the  money 
to  extend  the  greenbelt  to  take  in 
some  environmentally  important 
areas  that  are  now  only  partly 
within  the  boundary.  These  new 
acquisitions,  along  with  the  exist- 
ing conservation  areas,  make  up 
the  land  designated  as  open  space. 

Many  of  the  ideas  and  much  of 
the  background  research  neces- 
sary to  create  the  proposal  was 
done  by  MLA  students  as  part  of 
a class  project.  Two  USRPD  stu- 


dents also  contributed  to  the 
strategic  planning  component. 

The  final  proposal  was  put 
together  by  Andersen  and  fellow 
student  Sol  Boutet,  who  presented 
the  plan  together  in  Ottawa. 

There  are  few  greenbelts  in  the 
world,  says  Taylor,  because  it  is 
too  costly  for  cities  to  buy  the 
necessary  land.  One  option  is  for 
cities  to  work  with  the  owners  of 
the  land  to  set  up  a better  transi- 


tion between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Some  involvement  with  the 
private  sector  may  be  necessary 
for  Ottawa  to  help  cover  the  costs 
of  maintaining  its  greenbelt. 

“The  greenbelt  is  supposed  to  be 
for  all  Canadians,”  says  Taylor. 
“It’s  a tremendous  resource,  but 
it’s  a waste  to  leave  the  land  there 
without  exploiting  its  full  poten- 
tial.” □ 


6 At  Guelph /Feb.  12, 1992 
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An  Olympic  salute 

Yves  Savoret,  glass  blower  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  celebrates  this  week's  opening  of  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics with  his  own  Olympic  torch  and  souvenirs.  The  event  has  a 
special  significance  for  him  — his  son  Philippe  was  born  in  Al- 
bertville, France.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


• 

Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

• 

Stir  Fried  Pork 

• 

Stir  Fried  Chicken 

• 

Stir  Fried  Vegetables 

• 

Carving  Station  tor  Sunday  Roast 

• 

Octoberfest  Sausage 

• 

Roast  Chicken 

• 

Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 

• 

Seafood  Casserole 

• 

Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 

• 

Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 

• 

Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

• 

Breakfast  Sausages 

• 

Potatoes  O'Brien 

• 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

• 

Waldorf  Salad 

• 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

• 

Potato  Salad 

• 

Pasta  Salad 

• 

Smoked  Trout 

• 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

• 

Pate  de  la  Maison 

• 

Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 

• 

Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

• 

Sliced  Festival  Ham 

• 

Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 

• 

Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 

• 

International  Cheese  Board 

• 

Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

• 

Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

• 

Chocolate  Mousse 

• 

Various  "Low  Cal”  Desserts 

• 

Brownies 

0 

Fruit  Pies 

• 

Colfee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 

• 

Assorted  Fruit  Juices 

• 

Excellent  Service 

• 

Great  Value 

• 

Pleasant  Atmosphere 

the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 


Classifieds 

For  sale 

able  May  '92  to  April  '93,  sauna, 
central  air  and  vacuum,  $1,400  a 
month,  references  required,  Debra, 
Ext.  3999  or  821-7679. 

Country  home  in  Puslinch,  7.5  acres 
with  small  outbuildings  and  pasture, 
tranquil  setting,  Bonnie,  Ext.  31 81  or 
623-2248. 

Two-bedroom  basement  flat  close 
to  University,  own  entrance,  share 

Three-bedroom  house,  hardwood 
floors,  fireplace:  basement  recrea- 
tion room  has  separate  entrance, 
Ext.  4774  or  822-0764  evenings. 

House,  accommodates  six  stu- 
dents, convenient  to  University,  lots 
of  parking,  Ext.  4774  or  822-0764 
evenings. 

garden,  leave  message  at  821- 
6084. 

Two  bedrooms  in  a three-bedroom 
bungalow,  females,  non-smokers, 
25-minute  walk  to  University,  $280 
a month  per  room  includes  utilities, 
837-3363  evenings. 

Partially  furnished  townhouse  to 
share  with  single  graduate  or 
professional,  non-smoker,  $360  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available  April  5, 
824-9179. 

Downtown  home,  six  bedrooms, 
sunny,  lots  of  extra  space,  Ext.  4774 
or  822-0764  evenings. 

Kitchen  cupboards,  824-8178  after 
4:30  p.m.  or  weekends. 

Two  almost-new  mink  coats  and 
new  trenchcoat  with  removable 

Room  in  new  townhouse  for  non- 
smoker  to  share  with  graduate  stu- 
dent, near  campus,  $300  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  4089  or  767-6606. 

mink  lining,  824-5514  after  5 p.m. 

1978  Honda  Civic,  five-speed,  new 
brakes  and  tires,  Julie,  Ext.  4184  or 
824-0628  after  5 p.m. 

Large  bedroom  in  new  country 
home,  15-minute  drive  to  campus, 
share  rest  of  house  with  one  female, 
leave  message  at  740-9623. 

Used  Danby  bar  fridge,  Ext.  8691  or 
822-5707  evenings. 

Large  three-bedroom  apartment  in 
Rockwood,  parking,  available 
March  1,  $900  a month  plus  hydro, 

Red  strapless  formal  dress  with 

Gary,  763-4431  after  5 p.m. 

boning,  size  10,  crinoline  insert, 
worn  once,  856-4359. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  on  main 
floor  of  house,  available  immedi- 

Five Olympia  electronic  typewriter 
carbon  ribbons,  3/671/91 00,  Susan, 

ately,  close  to  University,  $900  a 
month  plus  utilities,  821-7719. 

Ext.  6914. 

Available 

Four-bedroom  brick  Georgian  home 
five  minutes  from  campus,  private 
sun  deck,  hardwood  floors, 
fireplace,  double  garage,  836-4865. 

Babysitter  available  during  the  week 
for  child  over  18  months,  mother  of 
two,  located  on  Country  Club  drive, 

1978  Volvo  244  DL,  four-door 

836-7266. 

sedan,  manual,  tan,  Ext.  3978  or 
843-2570  evenings. 

Part-time  babysitting  during  the 
week  by  our  nanny,  close  to  cam- 

Fidelity sailboat,  21  feet,  three  steel 
keels,  new  sails  and  boot  cover, 

pus;  also  available  evenings  and 
weekends  in  your  home,  763-4431. 

sleeps  six,  767-6609  evenings. 

Teak  couch/bed,  rowing  machine, 
bicycle  trainer,  two  canvas  folding 
chairs,  compact  ironing  table,  Ext. 
3866  or  822-9922  evenings. 

Wanted 

Diagnosis  (for  pay)  of  car  radio  mal- 
function by  someone  familiar  with 
Alpine,  Ext.  6904. 

1986  Mazda  323  LX  three-door 
hatchback,  five-speed,  AM/FM  cas- 
sette, 763-7338. 

Inexpensive  black-and-white  TV, 
can  be  decrepit,  but  much  be  func- 
tional, John,  837-9627. 

Double  bed  with  mattress,  Peugeot 
10-speed  bicycle  with  back  carrier 
and  fenders,  Ext.  6065. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  furnished 
house  or  apartment  from  March  1 to 
July  1,  Dorothy,  Ext.  8217. 

1982  Mazda  626,  sedan,  five- 
speed,  light  blue,  good  condition, 
837-2591  evenings. 

Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  UC 
Level  4. 

Macintosh  printers:  Apple 

Stylewriter,  never  used;  Seikosha 
1000AP,  seldom  used,  cords  and 
software  included,  Ann,  Ext.  8759. 

For  rent 

To  swap 

Would  like  to  swap  exercise  bicycle 
or  what  have  you  for  cross-country 
or  downhill  skis  suitable  for  1 2-year- 
old,  Melody,  Ext.  8909. 

Four-bedroom  partly  furnished  ex- 
ecutive home  near  University,  avail- 

Classifieds  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Thursday  noon.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6581. 

Saving  for  Retirement 
Reducing  taxes 


These  are  2 good  reasons  to 
invest  in  a ScotiaMcLeod 
RSP.  Here’s  a third  reason. 
Receive  a complimentary  Book, 
“How  to  reduce  the  Tax  you  pay” 
written  by  TAX  EXPERTS  at 
Deloitte  Touche 


Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

or  return  the  attached  coupon 


Mail  to: 

Name:  _ 
Address: 
City: 


Suite  301 , 42  Wyndham  Street  North 
Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Tel:  (Bus) 

□ ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  si i 


— Postal  Code 
(Res)  


Police  beat 


The  following  campus  police  statis- 
tics for  November  and  December 
were  provided  by  Ron  McCormick, 
head  of  Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Police  investigated  57 
occurrences  of  damage  totalling 
$8,666,  20  disturbances  and  two 
noise  complaints.  They  also  at- 
tended two  mentally  disturbed 
people. 

Harassment  and  assaults: 
Police  investigated  two  harass- 
ment complaints  and  seven  com- 
plaints of  assault,  including  one 
sexual  assault.  The  sexual  assault 
occurred  Nov.  19  in  the  Brass 
Taps,  when  a female  was  inap- 
propriately touched  by  a male  as- 
sociate. Seven  obscene/nuisance 
telephone  calls  were  also  inves- 
tigated. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  two  charges  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act  that  in- 
cluded intoxication  in  a public 
place. 

Thefts:  Ninety-five  cases  of 
theft  involving  University  and 
private  property  valued  at 
$61,604  were  reported.  This  in- 
cluded bicycles,  ^bthing,  com- 
puters, wallets,  cash  and  a micro- 
scope. 

Trespassing:  Thirteen  suspi- 
cious persons  were  investigated, 
resulting  in  six  warnings  under  the 
Trespass  to  Property  Act  and  four 
charges  of  engaging  in  a 
prohibited  activity  under  the 
Trespass  to  Property  Act. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to 
five  electronic  alarms  for  emer- 
gency personal  assistance,  four  of 
which  were  false,  12  false  emer- 
gency/assistance phone  alarms 
and  21  fire  alarms,  18  of  which 
were  false. 

Vehicle  offences:  Nine  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  inves- 
tigated. A number  of  charges  were 
laid  under  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act  and  five  warnings  were  issued 
for  defective  vehicles  or  for  fail- 
ing to  produce  a licence  or  proof 
of  insurance.  □ 

WANTED: 

customer 

feedback 

What  do  you  like  and  dislike  about 
the  food  and  retail  outlets  on  cam- 
pus? Hospitality/Retail  Services 
wants  to  know. 

There  are  several  avenues  avail- 
able for  customers  to  provide  their 
feedback.  They  can  talk  to 
managers  directly  or  speak  to  a 
member  of  the  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices Advisory  Committee 
(HSAC),  which  is  made  up  of  stu- 
dent members  from  all  residences 
and  off  campus,  faculty  and  staff. 

For  people  who  prefer  written 
communication,  information 
boards  have  been  set  up  in  the 
dining  areas,  complete  with  “Let’s 
Discuss  It”  or  “Grub  Gripes” 
forms.  Any  comments  will  be 
posted  on  the  board,  along  with 
the  manager’s  personal  response. 

The  boards  are  also  used  to  keep 
customers  informed  about  upcom- 
ing specials,  contests  and  environ- 
mental initiatives. 

Hospitality/Retail  Services  also 
has  a food  and  retail  ombudsper- 
son, a full-time  student  selected  by 
HSAC.  This  year,  the  position  is 
held  by  Costa  Constantinou.  He  is 
located  in  the  basement  of  Drew 
Hall  at  Ext.  2249.  □ 


Thursday,  Feb.  13 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- Art  historian  Louise  Beaudry 
gives  a walking  tour  and  lecture 
on  the  new  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
Marc-Aurele-de  Foy  Suzor  Cote 
and  Maurice  Cullen.  The  free  lec- 
ture begins  at  10:30  a.m.  At  7:30 
p.m.,  artist  b.h.  Yael  discusses  his 
work  in  the  media  arts. 
Pathology  Seminar  - This 
week’s  topic  is  “Effects  of  a 
Hypotensive  Agent  on  the 
Development  of  Samoyed 
Hereditary  Glomerulopathy: 
Characterization  of  Urinary  Sedi- 
ment and  Renal  Protein  Loss” 
with  Krystyna  Grodecki.  The 
seminar  begins  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
“Sexism  and  God  Talk”  at  noon  in 
UC  332. 

Concert  - Lark  Popov  and  George 
Vona  bring  the  music  of  two 
pianos  to  campus.  Their  12:10 
p.m.  concert  features  Sonata  for 
T wo  Pianos  in  D Major  by  Mozart 
and  Variations  on  a Theme  of 
Paganini  by  Wit  wold  Lutos- 
lawski.  The  1 : 10  p.m.  program  in- 
cludes En  Blanc  et  Noir  by 
Debussy  and  Suite  No.  2 for  Two 
Pianos,  Op.  17 by  Rachmaninoff. 
Both  concerts  are  in  MacKinnon 
107. 

Reading  - Scottish  actress  Harrit 
Buchan  reads  from  An  Anthology 
of  Scottish  Women  Poets,  edited 
by  Prof.  Catherine  Kerrigan, 


English  Language  and  Literature, 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  202. 
Lecture  - Hank  Vander  Pol, 
entrepreneur  in  residence  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  discus- 
ses “Entrepreneurism:  How  to 
Succeed  in  Agriculture  by 
Trying”  at  8 p.m.  in  Richards  124. 

Friday,  Feb.  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Stephen  Marshall  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  gives  “New  In- 
sights into  the  Metabolic 
Regulation  of  Insulin  Action  and 
Insulin  Resistance:  Role  of 
Glucose  and  Amino  Acids”  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

A Better  World  - The  Guelph 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  Interna- 
tional Development  presents  a 
series  of  seminars  on  international 
understanding  and  development. 
This  week’s  topic  is  “Fanmer- 
Based  On-Farm  Research  and 
Sustainability,  Where  Conven- 
tional Programs  and  Interests 
Dominate,”  with  J.P.  Melville,  a 
Guelph  student  recently  returned 
from  Thailand.  The  lecture  is  at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 
Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Michigan  State 
University  professor  Guy  Bush 
speaks  on  “Habitat  Fidelity  and 
Non-Allopatric  Speciation  in 
Rhagoletis  Fruit  Flies”  at  3:10 


Notices 


Faculty  sets  up  shop 

The  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences  has  established  a tem- 
porary office  in  Room  212  of 
Day  Hall.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  walkway  between  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building  and  Day  Hall, 
from  the  direction  of  the  parking 
lot.  Associate  dean  Michael 
Moss  and  administrative 
secretary  Darla  Stipanovich  can 
be  reached  at  Ext.  4800. 

Instant  posters 

The  Instructional  Support 
Group  in  Blackwood  Hall  has  a 
poster  printer  that  will 
reproduce  an  8"  by  11"  printed 
page  to  poster  size,  23  1/2"  by 
32  1/2”,  in  black  or  red.  Each 
reproduction  costs  $10.  Photos 
cannot  be  reproduced.  Call  Ext. 
2427  for  more  information. 

Rotary  support  N 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Brampton 
has  set  up  two  scholarships  for 
students  entering  U of  G’s  en- 
vironmental sciences  program. 
Two  students  chosen  from  the 
Brampton  area  will  receive 
$ 1 ,000  a year  from  the  club. 

Men’s  group  forms 

A group  is  being  formed  for  men 
who  want  to  work  on  under-  - 
standing  themselves  as  men  in  a 
world  where  definitions  are  less 
clear.  The  structure  and  agenda 
are  not  yet  set,  bui  possible 
topics  for  discussion  include 
fatherhood,  competition. 


formation,  call  Rev.  David 
Howells,  Exr.  2390,  or  Prof. 
Trevor  Dickinson,  School  of 
Engineering,  Ext.  2435. 

GYO  performs 

The  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Victor 
Sawa  will  give  a concert  Feb.  16 
at  3 p.m.  at  E.L.  Fox  Audito- 
rium. Tickets  are  $8  general,  $6 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  door. 

Photos  on  show 

A spring  exhibition  of  more 
than  70  photographs  by  Jim  Van 
Dusen  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  is 
on  display  at  the  Faculty  Club 
on  Level  5 of  the  University 
Centre  until  Feb.  28. 

Corporate  mingle 

The  Cutten  Club  will  hold  its 
second  annual  Cutten  Club  cor- 
porate reception,  a chance  to 
meet  and  mingle\vith  members 
of  the  Guelph  business  com- 
munity over  wine  and  cheese. 
Feb.  18  from  5 to  7 p.m.  RSVP 
to  824-2650. 

AH  that  jazz 

The  Oliver  Jones  Trio  brings  its 
jazzy  tones  back  to  Guelph  Feb. 
29  for  an  8 p.m.  performance  at 
Creelman  Hall.  The  trio  played 
to  standing  ovations  at  its  first 
Guelph  appearance  at  last  year’s 
Guelph  Spring  Festival.  Tickets 


power,  grief  and  relationships.-  for  the  show  are  $25  general. 
The  first  meeting  to  form  the  $22  for  students  and  seniors, 
group  will  be  Feb.  19  from  5:30  and  are  available  by  calling  821- 
to  7 p.m.  in  Room  335  of  the  7570  or  visiting  die  GSF  box 
University  Centre.  For  more  in-  office  at  21  Macdonell  St. 


Kerry  Syred  and  Cameron 
Kirkwood  enact  a scene  from  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness, 
which  opens  Feb.  17  at  the  Inner 
Stage.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 

p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Volleyball  - The  Gryphons  take 
on  Windsor  at  8 p.m.  in  the  main 
gym. 

Sunday,  Feb.  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship,  an  interdenominational 
service  of  singing,  scripture, 
reflection  and  prayer,  begins  at  6 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

The  Arboretum  - Hike  to  the  na- 
ture reserve  and  discover  the 
variety  of  habitats  in  the  area. 
Meet  at  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Monday,  Feb.  17 

Information  seminar  - Human 
Resources  is  sponsoring  an  infor- 
mation seminar  on  RRSPs  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  UC  442.  Guest 
speaker  is  Martin  Van  Dam  of 
Royal  Trust. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Concert  - The  U of  G Orchestra 
gives  its  first  concert  at  8 p.m.  in 
Creelman  Hall.  The  program 
features  Mozart’s  Symphony  No. 
41,  “Jupiter'-,  Peer  Gynt  Suite 
No.  1 Op. 46  by  Grieg;  and  Bizet’s 


Senate  notes 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Activities  meets  Feb.  17  at 
8:30  a.m.  Senate  meets  Feb.  18  at 
8 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

On  Feb.  19,  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  at  9:10  a.m.  in 
UC  424,  the  Committee  on 
Awards  at  2:10  p.m.  in  UC  424 
and  the  Smith  Commission 
Review  Committee  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
UC  332. 

The  project  approval  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  International  Activities  meets 
Feb.  20  at  2:10  p.m.  On  Feb.  21, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Development  meets  at  2: 10  p.m. 

The  deadline  for  student  and 
faculty  nominations  for  Senate  is 
Feb.  28.  Anyone  away  for  the 
break  may  submit  a nomination 
March  2 at  8:30  a.m.  □ 


A fete  accompli 

A U of  G student  is  the  lucky  win- 
ner of  the  grand  prize  of  dinner  for 
six  from  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council’s  sixth  annual  Fete 
Romantique  fund  raiser. 

Jill  Rice,  a master’s  student  in 
international  development  stu- 
dies, will  be  hosting  five  friends  at 
a multi-course  meal  Feb.  15  in  a 
heritage  home  in  Guelph.  □ 


L'Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2.  Admis- 
sion is  $8  general,  $6  for  students 
and  seniors. 

Drama  - The  Department  of 
Drama’s  first  production  of  the 
winter  semester,  A Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness,  opens  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Inner  Stage  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building  and  runs  nightly  until 
Feb.  22.  Written  in  1603  by 
Thomas  Heywood.  the  play  has 
been  set  in  London,  Ont.,  in  1919 
for  this  production.  Drama 
Department  chair  Ric  Knowles 
directs.  Tickets  are  $6  Monday  to 
Wednesday  and  $7  Thursday  to 
Saturday,  and  are  available  at  the 
UC  box  office  or  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  18 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Our  World  - Today’s  discussion 
explores  the  native  issues  sur- 
rounding the  1492  anniversary  of 
Columbus  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - P.K.  Kabir 
takes  a look  at  “Neutron  Spin 
Physics”  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 113. 

Lecture  - Ontario  Treasurer 
Floyd  Laughren  discusses  “A 
Balanced  Budget  Versus  Deficit 
Financing”  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Admission  is  free  to 
students  and  alumni  with  ID.  $2 
for  others.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  19 

The  Arboretum  - A day-long 
workshop  on  “Growing  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Seed" 
begins  at  9 a.m.  at  the  Hilton 
Centre  on  College  Avenue.  Call 
Ext.  21 13  to  register. 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533. 


Biochemistry  Seminar  - Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  professor  Tania 
Watts  explores  “The  Dual  Role  of 
Major  Histocompatibility  Com- 
plex Class  2 Proteins  in  Antigen 
Presentation:  Peptide  Binding 
and  Signal  Transduction"  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  222. 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
Bemie  Glick  discusses  “Genetic 
Manipulation  of  Plant  Growth- 
Promoting  Bacteria"  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Zoology  Seminar  - "Ecology  of 
Genetic  Variation  of  Body  size  in 
Daphnia ’’  is  the  topic  of  Alan 
Tessier  of  the  Kellogg  Biological 
Station  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Thursday,  Feb.  20 

Lecture  - The  first  lecture  in  “The 
Third  Decade."  a series  hosted  by 
CBS  and  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences,  features 
John  Milner  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  His  topic  is  the 
"Impact  of  Nutrition  on  Cancer 
Risks."  beginning  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- The  centre's  "Arts  of  Duration" 
lecture  series  continues  with 
video  artist  Kim  Tomczak  dis- 
cussing his  explorations  of  ques- 
tions of  power  at  7:30  p.m. 


We're  known  for  our 
qualify  and  service 

We  offer  an  extensive  collection 
of  giftware,  linens,  fine 
porcelain,  crystal  and  more. 
Imagine  hour  helpful  our 

Qift^istry 

service  can  be. 


HIE  GIFT  COLLECTION 


1 Quebec  St.  ♦ Guelph  ♦ 821-1260 


you  deserve 
the  best 

Professional  beauty  care 
will  help  you  feel  and  look 
your  best.  Call  today, 
manicures  ♦ pedicures  ♦ facials 
hair  removal  ♦ eyebrow  shaping 


Marilyn  B.  Young 
Beauty  Therapist 


68  Yorkshire  St.  N.  ♦ 837-0236 
By  appointment  only — days,  evenings,  weekends 


The 

PROGOFF  INTENSIVE  JOURNAL 
Workshop 

Thursday  evenings,  downtown  Guelph 
beginning  March  5, 1992  ♦ weekly. 

For  flyer  and  information  contact: 

Loyola  House 

Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1 H 6J9 
or  phone  824-1250,  ext.  266  during  business  hours. 


AND  THE  I 

£ 


A LECTURE  BY 

FLOYD  LAUGHREN 
TREASURER  OF  ONTARIO 
SPEAKING  ON 

"A  BALANCED  BUDGET  VS.  DEFICIT  FINANCING" 
TUE.,  FEB.  18,  1992  AT  8 P.M. 
PETER  CLARK  HALL 


Admission  $2.00  general  iplus  handling),  students  and  u.  or  G.  alumni  Free  with 
TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  U.  C.  BOX  OFFICE.  THE  BOOKSHELF,  THE  CORNER  IN  STONE  RO.  * 
VISA  a MASTERCARD  (519)  824-4120,  E XT  4366 
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Thought  for  the  week 

Nothing  is  so  admirable  in  politics  as  a short  memory. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith 


_ ^Discover 

DOWNTOWN 
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Pension  task  force  targets 


areas  for  improvement 


The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Pensions 
has  targeted  indexation,  early-retire- 
ment  criteria  and  termination  provisions  for 
improvement  in  its  draft  report  to  President 
Brian  Segal. 

The  document,  submitted  Feb.  1 to  the 
president  and  included  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph , also  focuses  on  administration  of 
University  pension  funds  and  pension  fund 
surpluses  as  an  area  for  possible  change. 

The  1 2-member  task  force,  chaired  by  Prof. 
John  Benson,  Economics,  identifies  pension 
benefits  for  part-time  employees,  survivors 
and  spouses,  as  well  as  disability  benefits,  as 
other  issues  that  need  to  be  reviewed. 

This  preliminary  report  follows  four 
months  of  consultation  with  U of  G em- 
ployees, bargaining  unit  representatives  and 
retirees.  In  the  first  phase  of  its  mandate,  the 
task  force  tried  to  educate  employees  about 
the  three  University  pension  plans.  It  held 
infonmation  meetings  and  ran  a series  of  ar- 
ticles about  the  pension  plans  in  At  Guelph. 

“There  is  a great  lack  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  pension  and  related  issues,” 
the  task  force  says  in  its  report. 

The  process  of  consultation  proved  educa- 
tional for  the  task  force  as  well.  It  provided 
insight  into  the  urgency  of  pension  concerns 
and  the  extent  of  employee  disenchantment 
with  the  University’s  pension  system,  the 
report  says. 

The  educational  process  continues.  The 


task  force  launched  a monthly  pension 
newsletter  last  week  and  plans  to  print  a 
pension  handbook  this  spring. 

In  March,  the  task  force  will  distribute  a 
pension  survey  to  all  University  employees 
and  pension  recipients  to  identify  concerns 
even  more  precisely. 

“We’re  hoping  for  a high  response  to  the 
survey  to  assist  the  task  force  in  making 
recommendations  that  meet  the  needs  of  all 
employees,”  says  Kathleen  Hyland,  head  of 
the  task  force’ s communications  subcommit- 
tee. Employee  groups  are  being  asked  to 
endorse  the  survey. 

A town  meeting  to  discuss  the  preliminary 
report  is  scheduled  for  March  3 at  noon  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  Weekly  town  meetings 
begin  in  April  to  talk  about  issues  such  as 
indexation,  early  retirement,  alternative  pen- 
sion plans  and  pension  fund  governance. 

The  task  force’s  final  report  will  contain 
detailed  recommendations  for  changing  the 
pension  plans,  says  Benson.  “We  know  what 
the  problems  are.  Now  we  have  to  figure  out 
some  good  solutions  . . . recognizing  that 
funds  are  limited.”  Recommended  changes 
like  guaranteed  full  inflation  protection 
“could  be  very  expensive,”  he  says. 

The  task  force  is  gathering  information  to 
gauge  the  precise  cost  of  any  improvements. 
“The  hard  work’s  ahead,”  Benson  says.  □ 


It’s  time  to  start  making  plans  to  attend  four  weeks,  At  Guelph  will  run  photos 
U of  G’s  68th  annual  College  Royal  taken  at  College  Royals  of  the  past.  The 
open  house  weekend  March  1 4 and  1 5.  friendly  face  above  was  photographed 

To  get  you  in  the  moo-d  over  the  next  in  1974.  Photo  by  Photographic  Services 


Inside: 

Included  in  this  issue, 
for  U of  G pensioners 
only,  is  the  first  in  a 
monthly  series  of 
pension  newsletters. 
Members  of  the 
University  community 
will  receive  copies  in 
campus  mail. 
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Housekeeping's  job  is 
never  done 8 


Happy  130th,  OVC! 


Last  week  marked  the  130th 
birthday  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College.  The  col- 
lege was  founded  Feb.  12, 
1862.0 


New  treasurer  welcomes  financial  challenges 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

The  proposition  came  out  of  the 
blue.  Roger  Phillips  wasn’t 
registered  with  an  executive 
search  firm.  And  he  certainly 
wasn’t  considering  leaving  his  job 
as  treasurer  of  Kraft  General 
Foods  Canada. 

“I  picked  up  the  phone  one  day. 
Somebody  said:  ‘Hello.  Would 
you  be  interested  in  talking  to  us 
about  a position  at  the  University 
of  Guelph?”’ 

That  position  was  treasurer  — 
newly  created  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Canada  Consulting 
Cresap  in  Phase  2 of  the  internal 
review.  The  goal  of  the  position 
was  to  unite  disparate  and  dis- 
persed functions  under  one 
umbrella  and  focus  on  the  increas- 
ingly pressing  matter  of  cash  and 
investment  management. 

Reporting  to  the  president,  the 
treasurer  would  be  responsible  for 
borrowing,  endowment  funds, 
pension  investments,  insurance 
risk  management  and  the  Heritage 


Fund. 

Phillips 
says  the  bait 
that  hooked 
him  on  the 
position  was 
a “challeng- 
ing array  of 

functions  in  Roger  Phillips 
an  environ- 
ment that  seemed  to  be  very 
dynamic.”  His  qualifications 
seemed  precisely  suited  to  the  job. 

In  the  14  years  he  worked  for 
Kraft’s  head  office  in  Don  Mills. 
Phillips  progressed  from  manager 
of  investment  funds  to  treasurer. 
In  between,  he  climbed  the  cor- 
porate ladder  as  corporate  finance 
manager,  comptroller  and  assis- 
tant treasurer  in  charge  of  invest- 
ment, finance  and  risk  manage- 
ment. As  treasurer,  he  designed 
financial  strategy. 

Before  Kraft,  he  had  a varied 
career.  He  worked  his  way 
through  high  school  and  univer- 
sity at  a major  Canadian  invest- 
ment dealer  in  Toronto.  After 


graduating  with  a bachelor  of 
science  from  York  University,  he 
worked  briefly  for  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Rio  Algom  Limited 
and  the  Workers’  Compensation 
Board,  gaining  experience  in  cash 
management  and  forecasting, 
pension  funds,  short-term  invest- 
ments, financing  and  foreign  ex- 
change. 

At  Guelph,  Phillips  will  draw  on 
his  experience  to  develop  invest- 
ment, pension  fund  and  risk- 
management  strategies.  He  says 
the  University  presents  a broader 
scope  for  his  skills  and  offers  new 


challenges  such  as  doing  “some 
new  things  in  pension  manage- 
ment and  real  estate.”  Educational 
legislation,  the  funding  process, 
trust  fund  accounting  systems  and 
the  University  constituencies  all 
make  this  job  “quite  different" 
from  any  he’s  had  before. 

Phillips  understands  the  climate 
of  funding  constraints.  “I’ve 
come  from  an  organization  that 
had  several  Cresap-type  events.  I 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
perience people  have  gone 
through."  □ 


Structure  of  the  Treasurer’s  Office 

Three  people  report  to  new  treasurer  Roger  Phillips: 

■ Dale  Lockie,  executive  manager,  pension  investments; 

■ Nancy  Chambers,  risk  management/insurance:  and 

■ John  Armstrong,  director  of  real  estate. 

Lockie  and  Armstrong  used  to  report  to  Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president.  administration. 

Trish  Dean  is  secretary  to  Phillips  and  Lockie  and  can  be  reached 
at  Exl  2677.  Phillips  is  at  Ext.  4468,  Lockie  is  at  Ext.  8752  and 
Chambers  is  at  Ext.  2844.  Their  offices  are  located  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre.  □ 


CIBC 

23  College  St.  W.,  Guelph 

824-6520 


RRSP  OPEN  HOUSE  ♦ FEB.  19  ♦ 5-9 
It's  easy.  Let  CIBC  show  you  how. 


Get  us  working  for  you! 


Trade  Mark  of  CIBC 
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Our  people 


Prof.  Clifford  Hunt,  Consumer 
Studies,  presented  a paper  on 
“Development  Options:  The 
Canadian  Experience”  to  the 
Society  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  Jiapur,  India.  The  seminar 
was  hosted  by  the  chief  secretary 
of  the  Government  of  Rajasthan 
and  the  Rajasthan  State  Industrial 
Development  and  Investment 
Corp.  Ltd. 

Prof.  Hugh  Lehman,  Philoso- 
phy, delivered  a lecture  on 
“Values,  Ethics  and  the  Use  of 
Synthetic  Pesticides  in  Agricul- 
ture” at  the  conference  "New 
Directions  in  Pesticide  Use”  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Prof.  Doug  Odegard,  Philoso- 
phy, presented  the  paper  “Inner 
States”  at  the  “Persons”  con- 
ference at  Mansfield  College  in 
Oxford. 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  has  been  invited 
to  join  France’s  Chimie  et 
Ecologie  Association  to  help 
evaluate  genetically  engineered 
micro-organisms  in  the  environ- 
ment. The  association  is  spon- 
sored by  the  French  Union  of 
Chemical  Industries  to  stimulate 
the  acquisition  of  scientific  data 
on  the  effects  of  chemical  and 
biological  products  on  humans 
and  the  environment. 

Students  from  the  diploma  in 
agriculture  program  participated 
in  the  1992  Ontario  Provincial 
Agriculture  Colleges  Winter 
Games  last  month.  Medals  were 
captured  in  badminton  by  Ed  Van 
Donkersgoed,  Brian  Buma, 
Sharon  Dunn,  Dave  VeUenga 
and  John  Zekveld.  The  men’s 
volleyball  team,  consisting  of 
Scott  Rathwell,  Mark  Wilhelm, 
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Rick  Fieldhouse,  Peter  Pender, 
Jay  Vsetula,  Dave  French  and 
Doug  Lloyd,  won  a silver  medal. 
The  broomball  team,  captained  by 
Mike  Hern,  placed  third,  and 
both  bowling  teams  finished 
strongly. 

Associate  librarian  Virginia 
Gillham  has  been  appointed 
university  librarian  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  for  a five-year 
term  beginning  April  1.  Gillham 
has  been  at  the  U of  G Library 
since  1972. 


Two  HAFA  faculty  are  par- 
ticipating in  national  tourism  con- 
sultations as  part  of  the  federal 
government’s  Prosperity  Initia- 
tive. Prof.  Michael  Haywood  is 
serving  on  a committee  that  is  ex- 
ploring what  initiatives  can  be 
taken  to  make  small  business  in 
the  tourism  sector  more  competi- 
tive. HAFA  director  Michael 
Nightingale  is  a member  of  a 
committee  focusing  on  ways  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the 
food  and  beverage  sector.  □ 


At  Guelph  names  advisory  board 


Some  new  faces  have  joined  At 
Guelph’s  editorial  advisory 
board  for  1 992. 

This  year’s  board  consists  of 
Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture;  Prof. 
Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology;  Prof.  Ken  Graham. 
English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture; Prof.  Victor  Ujimoto, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology; 
Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson, 
Microbiology;  Mary  Naim,  In- 
structional Support  Group;  Jim 
Rahn,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital;  Caroline  Pawley.  U 
of  G Library;  Jane  Millar, 
Counselling  and  Student 


Resource  Centre;  Stu  Brennan, 
Human  Resources;  David 
Phipps,  Graduate  Students  As- 
sociation;  Chris  Powell, 
Central  Student  Association; 
Guelph  lawyer  Robin  Lee  Nor- 
ris; and  Mary  Cocivera  and 
Sandra  Webster,  University 
Communications. 

Anyone  who  has  any  com- 
ments or  concerns  about  At 
Guelph  can  contact  any  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board. 

At  Guelph  is  guided  by  an 
editorial  policy,  copies  of 
which  are  available  from 
Webster  at  Ext.  3864.  □ 


DOLLARS  and 
SENSE 

Entry  into  the  stock  market  can  be 
made  through  trust  company. 

Whal  about  investing  in  the  slock  market?  Is  it  the  alternative  to  low  interest 
rates  on  fixed  income  investments? 

These  are  not  typical  questions  most  customers  expect  to  hear  from  a trust 
company  manager.  Many  of  our  customers  don't  associate  us  with  the  market. 
They  immediately  think  in  terms  of  stockbrokers  and  investment  houses.  But 
we  invest  in  the  market  every  day. 

The  trust  industry  is  a major  force  in  the  offering  of  mutual  funds,  the  most 
popular  form  of  investment  for  individuals  buying  into  the  stock  market.  It’s  pari 
of  the  industry  total  service. 

At  our  company,  we  offer  a range  of  investment  funds.  They  are  money 
market,  mortgage,  bond,  balanced,  Canadian  equity,  growth.  U.S.  equity  and 
an  international  fund.  For  the  customer,  there  are  no  opening,  closing  or 
transfer  charges  on  the  funds.  Our  low  annual  management  fee  is  computed 
on  the  net  average  asset  of  each  fund.  This  lee  ranges  from  about  0.75 
percent  to  1 .6  percenl.  (Our  top  performing  fund  had  a return  of  61 .95  percent 
for  1991). 

Should  an  individual  invest  in  the  market,  through  mutual  funds?  The  answer  is 
usually  yes.  The  ultimate  answer  depends  on  circumstances.  It  depends  on  a 
person's  financial  objectives  and  the  risk  that  person  wants  to  assume. 

The  long  term  record  shows  that  stocks  produce  more  earnings  than  either 
fixed  income  certificates  or  bonds.  One  survey  of  relative  performance  over  a 
60-year  period,  ending  in  1 988,  indicates  that  common  stocks  had  an  average 
annual  return  higher  than  bonds  or  certificates. 

To  reduce  your  risks,  investment  funds/mutual  funds  are  pools  of  stocks 
representing  varied  risk  factors  bul  combined  together  offer  a more  stable 
return  than  the  purchase  of  one  stock. 

Higher  returns  usually  are  accompanied  by  a higher  risk.  At  the  trust  company, 
we  can  review  with  the  customer  all  the  options.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
choice  of  investments  in  a portfolio  must  meet  the  needs  and  comfort  level  of 
the  individual. 

A savings  account,  for  instance,  offers  low  risk  but  holds  the  long  term 
prospect  of  comparatively  low  return.  A mutual  fund,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
involve  higher  risk  but  also  points  to  a higher  long  term  return.  Guaranteed 
Investment  Certificates  are  among  the  financial  products  whose  returns  are 
totally  predictable  in  advance.  For  this  reason,  GICs  are  solid  investments. 

They  are  especially  comforting  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  risk  their  average 
savings  portfolio  against  the  possibility  of  making  a much  higher  return. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  GICs  are  insured  (up  to  $60,000)  by  the 
Canadian  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Money  invested  in  mutual  funds, 
however,  is  not  insured  by  CDIC  or  any  other  government  legislation. 

Yet,  risk  is  an  integral  and  exciting  part  of  life.  After  weighing  the  options,  it's  up 
to  the  individual  to  decide  what  part  the  stock  market  should  play  in  his  or  her 
portfolio. 
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Part-time  students 
support  health  plan 

The  Student  Health  Advisory 
Committee  is  looking  into  how  a 
health  plan  for  part-time  under- 
graduate students  would  operate. 

A survey  of  part-time  students 
found  high  support  for  the  initia- 
tive. Sixty  out  of  the  77  students 
responding  to  the  survey  were  in 
favor  of  a health  plan  and  most 
were  willing  to  pay  up  to  $35  per 
semester.  Drug  and  dental 
coverage  were  what  the  respon- 
dents were  most  interested  in. 

Laurie  Hall,  vice-president  in- 
ternal for  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation, says  it’s  too  late  to  have 
a plan  introduced  by  September, 
but  if  the  idea  wins  support  in  a 
referendum  during  the  fall  byelec- 
tions, the  plan  should  be  in  place 
by  Jan.  1, 1993. 

Elections  coming  up 

Student  elections  are  approaching. 
Campaigning  will  run  March  9 to 
20  and  voting  will  start  the  follow- 
ing week.  The  CSA  urges  all  stu- 
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dents  to  get  out  and  vote. 

To  help  students  prepare  for  the 
elections,  representatives  from  all 
student  governments  will  be 
available  to  answer  questions  at  a 
student  government  information 
day  to  be  held  March  6 in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard. 

Pam  Knicley,  CSA  vice-presi- 
dent for  operations,  says  this  is  a 
chance  to  inform  students  about 
what  their  governments  do  for 
them  and  how  to  get  involved. 

Groups  involved  will  include 
Senate,  the  CSA,  the  seven  col- 
lege governments,  InterHall 
Council,  the  Campus  Co-op  and 
Student  Risk  Management. 

News  briefs 

Prof.  Ted  Hadwen,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  has  been  named 
co-ordinator  of  the  1993  Paris 
semester. 

The  CSA  will  sponsor  a free  in- 
come tax  clinic  for  students 
March  9 to  13  and  March  16  and 
20. 

Student  input  is  being  sought  on 
the  appointment  of  a new  dean  for 
the  College  of  Arts  to  replace 
Prof.  David  Murray,  whose 
second  five-year  term  ends  Aug. 
3 1 . A search  committee  has  been 
named  and  includes  graduate  stu- 
dent Keith  McLean  and  under- 
graduate student  Shirley  Senoff. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  deanship  or  suggest 
candidates  for  the  position  should 
contact  McLean  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  or  Senoff  at  P.O. 
Box  482038.  □ 
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YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  Items  Including: 

Farmer’s  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagna*  Chicken  Curry  Lean 
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U of  G has  received  $50,000  from 
the  Ontario  government  to  im- 
prove campus  safety  for  women, 
but  everyone  will  benefit,  says 
Janet  Kaufman,  director  of  the 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office. 

The  provincial  government  an- 
nounced last  year  that  it  would 
distribute  $1.45  million  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  improve 
campus  safety.  The  money  was 
divided  among  the  institutions  ac- 
cording to  a formula,  with  the 
maximum  grant  set  at  $50,000. 

In  late  1991,  representatives 
from  across  campus,  including  the 
equity  office,  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  student  groups,  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre,  Physical  Resour- 
ces and  Security  Services,  came 
up  with  a proposal  on  how  to  use 
the  money.  Overall  administra- 
tion of  the  grant  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  equity  office. 

The  first  step  at  Guelph  is  a sur- 
vey to  find  out  what  safety  con- 
cerns students,  staff  and  faculty 
have,  says  Kaufman.  People  will 
be  asked  how  safe  they  feel  on 
campus  and  what  changes  they 
think  are  necessary  to  improve 
safety. 

The  survey  begins  this  semester 
and  continues  into  the  spring,  at  a 
cost  of  $7,500. 

Another  $ 1 5,000  has  been  allo- 
cated for  safety  improvements, 
based  on  audits  conducted  last  fall 
by  the  Campus  Safety  Awareness 
Committee.  They  will  include 


Safety  improvements  will  benefit  everyone 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 


A survey  will  be  carried  out  this  semester  to  find  out. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


How  safe  do  you  feel  on  campus? 

emergency  telephones,  foliage 
control  and  better  lighting  in  areas 
such  as  the  south  entrance  to  the 
Food  Science  Building,  the  south 
entrance  to  the  Textiles  Building 
and  the  plaza  south  of  the 
Thornbrough  Building  and 
northwest  of  Mountain  Dining 
Hall. 

Part  of  the  grant  will  be  used  to 
support  existing  services.  The 
Campus  Safe  Walk  program  run 
by  the  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion, the  Magic  Bus  service  run  by 
the  College  of  Social  Science  Stu- 
dent Government  and  the  First 


Aid  Response  program  run  by  the 
CSA  and  Security  Services  will 
each  receive  $2,500. 

The  remaining  $20,000  will  be 
spent  on  a safety  awareness  and 
response  program.  This  will  be 
tied  to  the  concept  of  a safe  house, 
a centrally  located  area  that  would 
bring  together  24-hour  services 
for  students. 

Final  details  have  not  been 
developed,  says  Liz  Honegger  of 
the  CSRC  counselling  unit,  but 
the  plan  includes  an  after-hours 
safety  hotline  and  befriending 
programs  staffed  by  student  vol- 


unteers. Professional  counsellors 
would  also  be  available  to  super- 
vise the  programs  and  co-ordinate 
educational  campaigns  such  as 
Sexual  Assault  Awareness  Week. 
The  safe  house  might  also  include 
the  offices  of  Campus  Safe  Walk 
and  the  First  Aid  Response 
programs. 

Although  a location  for  the 
house  may  not  be  decided  before 
next  fall,  Honegger  hopes  to  start 
recruiting  volunteers  for  the 
safety  hotline  soon  and  have  the 
line  working  by  September.  O 


Gender  differences  deter  women  from  science 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Distinct  gender  differences 
affect  student  decisions  to 
study  science,  says  a new  report 
from  Industry,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Canada. 

“There  are  differences  in  basic 
attitudes,  values,  motivations,  so- 
cial support  and  perceptions  of 
self  and  science,”  the  report  says. 
This  affects  choice  as  well  as  ex- 
periences, achievement  and 
career  directions  for  men  and 
women. 

The  report.  Gender  Tracking  in 
University  Programs,  recom- 
mends a mentoring  program  and 
better  public  awareness  initiatives 
to  help  recruit  and  retain  women 
in  science. 

“If  there  were  more  practising 
women  scientists  and  teachers,  it 
would  be  easier  for  women  stu- 
dents to  see  the  ways  in  which 
science  can  be  fulfilling,”  says 
Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  who  wrote  the 
report  with  Alan  Pomfret  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 

The  report  analyses  gender  pat- 
terns in  the  Canada  Scholarships 
Program  and  other  university 
programs.  It  was  motivated  by  a 
concern  about  differences  in 
renewal  rates  from  first  to  second 
year  between  male  and  female 
Canada  Scholars. 

In  1988  and  1989, 65  per  cent  of 
male  Canada  Scholars  renewed 
their  scholarship  the  second  year, 
compared  with  46  per  cent  of 
female  Canada  Scholars. 

Established  in  1988  to  increase 
enrolment  of  top  students  in  the 


natural  sciences  and  engineering, 
the  Canada  Scholarship  Program 
stipulates  that  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  recipients  must  be  women. 
Scholars  receive  $2,000  annually 
for  four  years  if  they  attain  first- 
class  standing. 

Most  non-renewals  occur  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  attain  first- 
class  standing  in  the  first  year  of 
studies. 

The  report’s  major  findings  are: 

■ There  is  a marked  tendency  for 
academic  performance  to 
decline  between  high  school 
and  the  first  semesters  at 
university,  especially  for 
women  in  science. 

■ Good  grades  in  high  school,  en- 
couragement from  teachers  and 
a desire  to  be  self-sufficient  are 
important  influences  on 
women  entering  science,  espe- 
cially high  achievers. 


■ Female  students  are  oriented  to 
personal  relationships,  caring 
for  self  and  others,  communica- 
tion and  working  in  supportive 
environments.  Males  are  more 
responsive  to  the  self-assess- 
ment of  their  cognitive  abili- 
ties. 

■ The  departure  of  female  high 
achievers  from  science  is  re- 
lated to  their  values,  expecta- 
tions about  science  education, 
career  plans  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

The  report’s  recommendations 
to  enhance  the  retention  of  female 
scholars  include: 

■ Consider  less  stringent  renewal 
criteria  for  the  Canada  Scholar- 
ship Program. 

■ Introduce  social  support  initia- 
tives to  help  scholars  with  the 
important  transition  from  first 
to  second  year. 


■ Provide  scholars,  especially 
women,  with  information 
about  the  problems  they  may 
encounter  and  offer  sugges- 
tions for  dealing  with  them. 

■ Assign  a program  officer  to 
visit  universities  and  meet  with 
groups  of  scholars  to  discuss 
experiences,  progress  and  dif- 
ficulties. 

■ Conduct  more  research  on  the 
relationship  between  the  teach- 
ing environment  in  science  and 
students’  experiences  and 
achievements. 

The  gender-tracking  research 
was  carried  out  with  secondary 
data  from  an  ongoing  longitudinal 
study  of  student  progress  and  at- 
trition. The  longitudinal  study  is 
supported  by  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Canada,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  U of  G.  □ 


High  school  girls  explore  science  careers 


When  U of  G students  leave  campus  for  the 
February  break,  another  group  of  students  will 
arrive  for  a one-day  glimpse  into  the  world  of 
university  physics.  One  thing  separates  them  from 
other  visiting  school  groups  — all  the  students  are 
female. 

On  Feb.  25  and  26,  female  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  from  Guelph’s  physics  and  en- 
gineering programs  will  give  90  Grade  10  and  1 1 
girls  from  the  Halton  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Wellington  County  Separate  School  Board  a 
closer  look  at  careers  in  science.  The  annual  Girls 
and  Physics  program  is  aimed  at  girls  in  this  age 
group  because  that’s  when  they  usually  decide 
whether  or  not  to  continue  studying  math  and 
science,  says  Prof.  Ernie  McFarland,  Department 
of  Physics.  


The  program  began  six  years  ago  when  the  Hal- 
ton board  approached  the  department  for  help  in 
illustrating  the  kinds  of  careers  that  girls  would  not 
be  eligible  for  if  they  dropped  their  math  and 
science  courses.  In  response,  die  department  or- 
ganized a one-day  program  that  takes  girls  on  tours 
of  the  campus  facilities  and  gives  then  a chance  to 
watch  and  perform  experiments. 

The  day  concludes  with  a careers’  night,  a round- 
table discussion  of  the  realities  of  a scientific 
career.  The  session  involves  female  science 
graduates,  the  girls  and  their  parents. 

This  year’s  program  is  co-ordinated  by 
biophysics  graduate  student  Marcella  Alexander. 
The  Halton  County  students  will  be  on  campus 
Feb.  25;  the  Wellington  County  students,  Feb. 
26.0 


Identification 
numbers  to 
replace  SIN 

U of  G is  making  plans  to  replace 
social  insurance  numbers  with 
employee  identification  numbers 
on  library  and  athletics  cards, 
parking  permits  and  payroll  bank 
deposits,  says  Jane  Watt,  assistant 
vice-president,  human  resources. 

Since  the  SIN  system  was  intro- 
duced by  the  federal  government 
more  than  20  years  ago,  the 
University  has  been  using  it  as 
more  than  a means  of  recording 
employment  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses — its  original  purpose. 

In  addition  to  cards,  permits  and 
deposits.  SINs  have  been  used  for 
internal  records  and  to  identify 
employees  for  the  group  in- 
surance companies  that  under- 
write the  University's  benefits 
program. 

“We’ve  always  done  it,  and 
most  companies  did,”  says  Watt. 
But  the  rules  changed  early  in 
1991  when  Ottawa  introduced 
legislation  limiting  the  use  of  so- 
cial insurance  numbers. 

“Even  before  the  legislation 
changed,  I personally  thought  that 
using  SIN  numbers  was  not  a 
good  idea,"  she  says. 

Watt  plans  to  meet  this  month 
with  representatives  from  the 
library,  Parking  Administration 
and  the  Athletics  Department, 
areas  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
conversion  from  SIN  to  employee 
numbers. 

“There’s  going  to  have  to  be  a 
fair  bit  of  planning  to  convert,” 
she  says.  Forms  will  have  to  be 
redesigned,  employee  identifica- 
tion cards  reissued  and  computer 
databases  changed.  Converting 
employee  cards  alone  could  be 
expensive,  she  says.  Human 
Resources  will  also  bear  a sig- 
nificant cost  to  convert  employee 
data  forms. 

“I’m  not  yet  sure  of  the  cost,” 
says  Watt,  but  affected  depart- 
ments will  be  asked  to  identify 
costs  for  budgeting  purposes. 

It’s  not  yet  known  when  the 
switch  will  take  place,  but  it 
“might  be  easier  to  do  in  the  sum- 
mer when  employee  numbers  are 
smallest,”  she  says.  □ 

Workshop 
offers  advice 
on  grants 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  funds 
only  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
plications it  receives  for  strategic 
grants.  With  odds  like  those,  re- 
searchers can  use  all  the  help  they 
can  get  to  increase  their  chances  of 
making  a successful  application. 

To  provide  that  help,  the  Office 
of  Research  is  sponsoring  a 
strategic  grants  workshop  March 
2 to  discuss  the  criteria  used  to 
review  grant  applications.  The 
criteria  for  strategic  grants  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  for  operat- 
ing grants. 

Prof.  Ron  Harris,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  who  served  on  an 
NSERC  review  panel  last  year, 
and  Prof.  Stan  Leibo.  Biomedical 
Sciences,  who  headed  a success- 
ful team  application,  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions. 

The  workshop  begins  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  □ 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Fathers  recognized 

U of  G’s  parental-leave  policies  do  more  for 
male  faculty  than  Prof.  Kris  Inwood  says  in 
his  letter  in  the  Feb.  5 issue  of  At  Guelph . 
The  policy  provides  five  days  of  paid 
paternity  leave,  not  three  as  Inwood  states, 
and  1 8 weeks  of  unpaid  parental  leave  for 
both  parents,  beyond  the  1 7 weeks  of  paid 
pregnancy  leave  provided  to  women. 

The  changes  make  it  possible  for  the 
mother  to  take  35  weeks  of  leave  and  the 
father  a further  1 8 weeks,  for  a total  of  53 
weeks. 

Our  parental-leave  policies  recognize  the 
unique  relationship  of  women  to  maternity, 
as  well  as  the  important  role  that  fathers 
play  in  the  care  and  nurturing  of  children. 

Janet  Kaufman 
Director  of  Employment 
and  Educational  Equity 

Babies  a distraction 
in  the  workplace 

I congratulate  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote  on  the 
birth  of  her  son,  Edward  (“Academics  and 
Babies  Do  Mix,"  At  Guelph  Feb.  5).  I also 
congratulate  her  on  energetically  pursuing 
her  career  goals  and  aspirations.  But  I find 
her  “image"  more  than  a little  disturbing  on 
several  counts. 

I was  one  of  the  women  who  initiated  the 
formulation  of  policies  with  regard  to 
maternity  leave  and  the  more  recently  ac- 
cepted notion  of  delaying  tenure  decisions 
to  accommodate  faculty  /motherhood  “con- 
flicts.” I believe  the  picture  of  Heathcote 
and  her  son  reinforces  the  perspective  held 
by  many  of  our  male  colleagues  that  wo- 
men should  return  to  work  immediately 
after  they  give  birth. 

In  addition,  babies  in  the  workplace  are  a 
distraction.  If  1 were  a student  in  a class 
with  a baby  parked  in  the  comer  by  its 
proud  mother  for  three  hours,  I would  not 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  admiring  the 
baby  or  the  inevitable  (eventual)  interrup- 
tions. Many  people  are  glad  to  be  at  class 
or  work  to  avoid  being  with  the  kids.  Who 
wants  to  find  other  people’s  kids  at  work? 

I have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  fact 
that  a new  mother  may  opt  not  to  take  the 
17  weeks  allowed  for  maternity  leave,  but 


I do  question  the  health  and  safety  aspects 
of  having  young  children  in  University 
buildings  other  than  the  day-care  centre.  I 
cannot  support  Prof.  Bill  James’s  aspira- 
tions to  turn  the  School  of  Engineering  into 
a "second  home  for  babies.” 

Finally,  I have  always  supported  the  idea 
of  role  models  with  regard  to  women  in  the 
workplace.  Frankly,  I do  not  believe  the 
role  model  that  Heathcote  portrays  enhan- 
ces the  image  of  professionalism  that 
women  need  to  cultivate  and  foster. 

Prof.  Mary  Beverley-Burton 
Department  of  Zoology 

Engineering  mother 
not  typical  of  most 

I would  like  to  provide  at  least  some  of  the 
context  that  was  missing  from  the  article 
“Academics  and  Babies  Do  Mix”  in  the  Feb. 

5 issue  of  At  Guelph. 

Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote  can  be  congratu- 
lated for  her  energy  and  commitment  to  her 
profession,  and  the  School  of  Engineering 
can  be  commended  for  trying  to  make  itself 
a welcoming  place  for  women. 

But  readers  may  get  the  message  from  the 
article  that  I got  — that  this  is  what  women 
are  supposed  to  do  if  they  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  an  academic  career;  that  neither 
women  nor  men  require  parental  leave-  that 
the  institution  will  allow  academics  and 
babies  to  “mix”  as  long  as  women  adopt  the 
male  model,  as  Heathcote  notes  that  she  has 
done,  and  as  long  as  babies  do  “not  disrupt 
anyone.” 

Heathcote’s  situation  is  not  typical  of 
most  working  mothers  or  most  female 
faculty.  Most  women’s  bodies  need  more 
than  five  days  to  recover  from  pregnancy 
and  childbirth.  Most  families  require  time 
to  adjust  to  the  presence  of  a new  baby.  And 


without  the  pressure  of  working  full  time  to 
ensure  that  their  careers  remain  on  track. 

Although  U of  G is  relatively  progressive 
with  regard  to  parental  leave  and  the 
Canadian  university  system  says  it  is  com- 
mitted to  increasing  the  number  of  tenured 
female  faculty,  a basic  conflict  exists  be- 
tween the  demands  of  an  academic  career, 
particularly  in  its  early  stages,  and  wo- 


men’s reproductive  lives. 

Heathcote  says  she  did  not  take  parental 
leave  because  she  “would  have  lost  so 
much  ground.”  If  she,  with  her  impressive 
list  of  professional  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience, must  accommodate  herself  and 
her  baby  to  the  institution’s  demands  or 
“lose  ground,”  we  know  what  message  is 
being  sent  to  other  academic  women  — 
those  doing  graduate  work,  competing  for 
tenure-track  positions  or  applying  for 
tenure  or  promotion  — about  their  chances 
of  successfully  "mixing”  their  careers  and 
their  personal  lives. 

The  message  is  that  the  academy  takes 
priority  and  that  the  institution  is  not  re- 
quired in  any  structural  way  to  recognize 
the  demands  of  childbirth  and  family  life  on 
female  faculty  because,  as  Heathcote’s 
case  makes  clear,  women  can  cope  and  can 
go  on  coping. 

I agree  with  Heathcote  that  "the  academic 
situation  is  not  set  up  to  support  families” 
and  I am  pleased,  for  her  sake,  that  her 
department  allows  her  some  flexibility  to 
choose  how  she  will  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion. But  I strongly  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment that  she  serves  “as  a role  model  for 
women  trying  to  combine  family  and  an 
academic  career.” 

Surely  if  her  case  serves  anything,  it  is  as 
proof  that  academics  and  babies  do  not  mix 
and  that  academic  women  must  go  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths  to  fit  their  reproductive 
lives  around  the  demands  of  the  institution. 
Unfortunately,  this  article  simply  reinfor- 
ces that  message,  rather  than  trying  to  iden- 
tify or  analyse  the  relationship  between 
women’s  life  patterns  and  their  academic 
careers. 


misunderstanding 

We  regret  an  incident  that  occurred  Jan.  24 
in  the  office  of  the  Central  Student 
Association’s  vice-president  for  operations. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  to  all  members  of 
the  U of  G community  who  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  incident  was  a 
misunderstanding  between  two  people  and 


should  not  be  examined  in  any  other  con- 
text. We  have  jointly  discussed  the  incident 
and  believe  we  have  reached  a mutual 
resolution. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  ongoing 
discussions  to  re-establish  a constructive 
relationship  between  the  Central  Student 
Association  and  the  African  Students’  As- 
sociation. 

Pam  Knicley, 
Vice-President,  Operations, 
Central  Student  Association 
Yussif  Yakubu,  President, 
African  Students’  Association 

New  time  slots  a 
welcome  change 

The  Feb.  5 At  Guelph  article  “Spring 
Semester  to  Test  New  Time  Slots”  may 
have  left  the  incorrect  impression  that 
everyone  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  opposes  the  plan  to  move 
spring  semester  classes  from  the  current 
staggered  time-slot  system  to  a standard 
Monday /Wednesday /Friday  and  Tues- 
day/Thursday system. 

I think  the  change  is  a good  one,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  it  spread  to  all  semesters. 
The  standard  system  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity  and  would,  I expect,  ameliorate 
scheduling  problems  and  even  improve 
class  attendance. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  the 
standard  system  might  result  in  full-time 
students  having  five  classes  in  a row  three 
days  a week.  Could  this  not  be  avoided  by 
making  use  of  Tuesday /Thursday  slots  or 
afternoon  slots  for  a few  classes? 

This  is  the  system  I remember  from  York 
University  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Most  classes  were  indeed  concentrated  on 
Monday/Wednesday /Friday  mornings,  but 
this  has  its  advantages.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day were  left  relatively  open  for  study, 
recreation  or  just  sleeping  in. 

Prof.  David  Josephy 
Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry 

At  Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the  editor. 
They  should  be  submitted  by  Thursday  at 
noon,  on  disk  if  possible. 


Margaret  Turner 
Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature 
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Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Gordon 
Wollenberg,  Pathology,  a can- 
didate for  a PhD,  is  Feb.  20  at 
2 p.m.  The  seminar  is  in  Room 
1642,  Biomedical  Sciences,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  in  Room 
1106,  Pathology.  The  thesis  is 
“Cytokine  Antagonistic  Functions 
of  Alpha-Macroglobulin.” 
Wollenberg’ s adviser  is  Prof. 
Tony  Hayes. 


The  final  examination  of  Elaine 
Ferguson,  Family  Studies,  a can- 
didate for  a PhD,  is  Feb.  27  at  2 
p.m.  in  Room  232  of  the  FACS 
Building.  Her  thesis  is  “A  Com- 
parison of  the  Seasonal  Food  Con- 
sumption Patterns  and  Zinc  Status 
of  Preschool  Children  Living  in 
Rural  Areas  of  Southern  Malawi 
and  Southern  Ghana.”  Her  adviser 
is  Prof.  Rosalind  Gibson.  □ 
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A process  of 
consultation 


A key  part  of  the  strategy  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Pen- 
sions during  the  fall  of  1991  in- 
volved beginning  a process  of 
wide  consultation. 

Consistent  with  its  mandate,  the 
task  force  provided  opportunities 
for  the  members  of  U of  G’s  pen- 
sion plans  to  identify  their  pension 
needs,  interests  and  concerns.  At 
the  same  time,  the  task  force  of- 
fered them  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  their  pension  plans 
and  the  activities  of  the  task  force. 

We  say  “beginning”  because 
this  process  is  continuing.  A com- 
munications and  liaison  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Kathleen 
Hyland  of  Independent  Study  was 
created  to  implement  and  oversee 
these  consultative  activities, 
which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

Hyland  and  the  chair  of  the  task 
force  met  separately  with  each  of 
the  University’s  12  employee 
groups  (unions  and  bargaining 
units).  Because  several  members 
of  the  task  force  represent  em- 
ployee groups,  another  member  of 
the  task  force  was  in  attendance  in 
many  cases.  These  meetings 
provided  insights  into  the  issues, 
concerns  and  perceptions  sur- 
rounding pension  arrangements. 

Now  that  it  has  its  feet  more 
firmly  on  the  ground,  the  task 
force  looks  forward  to  meeting  in 
coming  weeks  with  the  University 
Pension  and  Benefits  Committee 
and  the  Pension  and  Benefits 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. It  is  hoped  that  this  prelimi- 
nary report  will  provide  a basis  for 
dialogue  and  discussion. 

The  task  force  also  intends  to 
continue  its  consultations  with 
employee  groups  and  pension 
recipients. 

Several  employee  groups  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  task 
force  to  make  oral  presentations 
and  written  submissions  to  our 
open  hearings.  It  is  a measure  of 
their  concern  about  pension  issues 
that  these  groups  took  the  time 
and  effort  on  short  notice  to  make 
formal  presentations.  They  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  task 
force’s  work. 

These  groups  are:  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees, 
Local  1334;  the  Exempt  Staff  As- 
sociation; the  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation; the  Canadian  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  and  General 
Workers,  Local  101;  the  Univer- 
sity Police  Association;  the 
Professional  Staff  Association; 
the  U of  G Retirees’  Association; 
and  the  U of  G Staff  Association. 

Their  proposals  and  concerns 
have  influenced  many  aspects  of 
this  report.  Their  submissions  will 
also  receive  careful  attention  in 
the  final  report  and  will  be  ap- 
pended to  it.  Of  particular  value 
was  a brief  to  the  open  hearings  by 
Don  Hamilton  of  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology. 

The  task  force  intends  to  supple- 
ment the  information  received 
during  the  consultation  process 
with  a questionnaire  in  March. 
The  survey  will  focus  on  the 
economic  and  demographic  situa- 
tion of  individuals  and  families. 

Although  the  task  force  believes 
it  now  has  a widely  based  under- 
standing of  broad  pension  issues, 
it  would  like  to  be  able  to  docu- 
ment in  more  detail  such  things  as 


plan  members’  pension  needs, 
goals,  attitudes  towards  alterna- 
tive pension  arrangements  and  the 
priorities  they  attach  to  proposed 
changes. 

A process  of 
education 

It  is  apparent  that  most  plan  mem- 
bers have  limited  knowledge  of 
pension  arrangements.  The  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  task  force 
reflect  its  view  that  plan  members 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
form themselves  more  fully  about 
pension  matters  and  our  Univer- 
sity plans. 

The  process  of  wide  consul- 
tation works  better  if  plan  mem- 
bers are  able  to  make  well- 
informed  judgments  about  their 
pension  needs  and  about  the  im- 
plications of  proposed  changes. 

A pension  education  program 
has  accompanied  our  efforts  to 
consult  and  communicate  with 
plan  members  and  employee 
groups. 


Through  workshops,  open  meet- 
ings, information  sessions  and  a 
series  of  articles  in  At  Guelph , the 
task  force  has  tried  to  introduce 
plan  members  to  the  nature  of 
pensions  and  to  enhance  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  University  pen- 
sion plans  and  related  issues  here 
at  Guelph.  Several  employee 
groups  also  held  information  ses- 
sions for  their  members. 

The  educational  program  will 
continue  over  the  next  few 
months.  This  will  include  publica- 
tion of  a pension  handbook,  a 
much-extended  version  of  the  ar- 
ticles that  have  appeared  in  At 
Guelph.  It  will  be  available  to  all 
plan  members  and  is  intended  to 
act  as  a handy  reference  guide  on 
pension  matters.  If  the  handbook 
is  well  received  by  plan  members, 
it  could  form  the  basis  for  a per- 
manent, periodically  updated 
booklet  that  could  be  distributed 
by  the  University. 


Task  force 
research 


The  mandate  of  the  task  force  is 
broad  and  challenging  — to  ex- 
amine all  aspects  of  U of  G’s  three 


pension  plans.  This  includes  ex- 
amining the  purpose  of  the  current 
plans,  whether  they  do  an  adequate 
job  and  whether  some  alternative 
system  might  be  preferable.  The 
task  force  must  also  make  recom- 
mendations for  change  and  plans 
for  implementation. 

To  make  recommendations 
about  the  existing  plan  and  alter- 
native pension  arrangements  re- 
quires a comprehensive  under- 
standing of  their  operation, 
administration,  management  and 
performance. 

Information  on  needs,  issues  and 
concerns  garnered  from  consult- 
ative and  educational  activities 
with  present  and  past  employees 
is  not  a sufficient  basis  for  making 
judgments  about  appropriate 
proposals  for  change.  Additional 
input  is  required. 

For  that  reason,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  communications  and 
liaison  subcommittee  was  set  up, 
three  policy  development/re- 
search subcommittees  were  estab- 
lished — a technical  advisory 
committee  chaired  by  Dale 
Lockie  of  the  Treasurer’s  Office, 
a current  pension  arrangements 


committee  chaired  by  FACS 
Dean  Richard  Barham  and  an  al- 
ternative pension  arrangements 
committee  chaired  by  Nancy 
Chambers  of  the  Treasurer’s  Of- 
fice. 

These  committees  held  work- 
shops with  visiting  pension  ex- 
perts and  initiated  a research  pro- 
gram focusing  on  topics  identified 
by  the  task  force  as  warranting 
separate  treatment. 

The  various  projects  were 
designed  to  review  the  nature  and 
adequacy  of  several  areas  that 
make  up  the  pension  deal.  These 
areas  include  pension  benefits 
policies,  funding  policy,  owner- 
ship of  surplus  (deficit),  invest- 
ment performance,  policy, 
management  and  governance. 

In  addition,  the  nature  of  a 
money-purchase  (defined-con- 
tribution)  plan  and  other  types  of 
plans  is  being  carefully  studied  by 
the  alternative  arrangements  sub- 
committee and  by  the  task  force  as 
a whole. 

As  with  other  aspects  of  task 
force  activities,  research  is  ongo- 
ing. The  period  leading  up  to  June 
will  be  one  of  intense  consultation 
and  discussion.  Feasible  and  af- 
fordable recommendations  for 
improvements  to  the  University’s 
pension  deals  are  anticipated. 

Pension  experts  consulted  by  the 


task  force  during  the  fall  said 
Guelph’s  current  plans  are 
generally  good  — financially 
sound  with  a reasonable  level  of 
basic  pension  benefits.  The  task 
force  basically  agrees  with  this 
assessment,  but  believes  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  further  the  pos- 
sibility of  improving  current  pen- 
sion arrangements  in  light  of  the 
specific  and  varied  needs  of  the 
University  and  its  employees,  as 
well  as  recent  pension-related 
legislation. 


The 

process  of 
evaluation 


The  task  force  intends  to 
evaluate  the  University’s  pension 
plans  against  broad  criteria  like 
adequacy,  equity,  affordability 
and  compliance  with  relevant 
legal  statutes.  In  addition,  the 
University  must  have  plans  that 
are  competitive  — effective  in  the 
environment  of  the  1990s  and 


beyond  in  the  sense  of  helping  the 
institution  achieve  its  goals. 

This  evaluation  process  has 
three  major  aspects.  One  involves 
determining  whether  there  are 
deficiencies  in  existing  pensions 
arrangements  and  related  bene- 
fits. If  there  are,  recommendations 
will  have  to  be  developed  to  cor- 
rect those  deficiencies. 

The  second  aspect  deals  with  is- 
sues related  to  the  structure  and 
administration  of  the  pension 
plans.  Here  again,  remedial 
measures  will  be  sought  if  needed. 

The  third  aspect,  which  is  being 
considered  simultaneously  with 
the  first  two,  involves  studying 
alternative  pension  plan  options 
not  currently  available  at  Guelph 
to  see  if  they  might  help  fulfil  the 
needs  of  the  University  and  its 
employees. 

As  part  of  the  first  aspect  of  the 
review  process,  the  following  sec- 
tion provides  an  overview  of  some 
of  the  problems  and  concerns  the 
task  force  sees  with  existing  ar- 
rangements. Some  possible  op- 
tions for  dealing  with  deficiencies 
are  noted,  but  specific  recommen- 
dations cannot  be  made  until  alter- 
native  approaches  are  fully 
analysed  and  costed  out.  This  will 
be  done  in  the  final  report. 


Purpose 
of  pension 
plans 


U of  G’s  defined-benefit  pension 
plans  are  part  of  the  total  compen- 
sation package  of  its  employees. 
Traditionally,  defined-benefit 
plans  have  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide “adequate”  post-retirement 
benefits  for  long-service  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  a variety  of 
ancillary  benefits  accrue  prior  to 
normal  retirement  age  (usually  65) 
that  allow  all  members  of  the  pen- 
sion plans  to  deal  with  contingen- 
cies such  as  death,  disability  and 
termination  of  employment. 

Times  have  changed  dramatical- 
ly since  1966  when  U of  G first 
offered  pensions  to  its  employees. 
The  University’s  plans  have  also 
changed  over  this  period,  as  will 
be  documented  in  the  final  report. 
The  impetus  for  change  included 
the  correction  of  major  flaws  in 
the  original  plans  (such  as  the 
1985  move  to  the  same  integrated 
benefit  for  all  years  of  service). 

In  some  instances,  amendments 
have  been  made  in  response  to 
new  pension  legislation  (such  as 
new  vesting  arrangements  for 
benefits  earned  after  Jan.  1, 1987) 
or  in  response  to  new  economic, 
demographic  and  societal  cir- 
cumstances (witness  improve- 
ments in  inflation  protection  and 
survivor  benefit  options  in  the 
1980s). 

If  part  of  the  job  or  purpose  of 
private  pension  plans  is  to  meet 
the  contemporary  needs  of 
employers  and  employees,  U of  G 
pension  arrangements  demand 
further  adjustments.  The  last  25 
years  have  revolutionized  the 
Canadian  worker  and  the  work- 
place. Changes  have  included: 

■ dramatic  increases  in  participa- 
tion rates  of  women  in  the  labor 
force; 

■ the  rise  of  single-parent 
families; 

■ an  older,  longer-lived  popula- 
tion that  retires  at  an  earlier  age; 

■ financial  innovations  such  as 
the  proliferation  of  mutual 
funds  and  greater  awareness  of 
RRSPs; 

■ historically  high  inflation  and 
real  rates  of  interest; 

■ a much  more  dominant  and  fre- 
quent pattern  of  employee  par- 
ticipation  in  employer 
decisions  affecting  their 
economic  well-being. 

These  and  other  factors  have 
changed  the  pension  needs  of 
employees  and  the  role  of  private 
pensions. 


First  aspect: 

Pension  and 
related  benefits 
needing 
improvement 


U of  G and  its  pension  plans  have 
not  been  immune  to  the  changing 
forces  over  the  past  quarter-cen- 
tury. The  task  force  believes  the 
University’s  plans  can  contribute 
to  Guelph’s  competitive  position 
in  attracting  top-flight  employees, 
just  as  it  can  contribute  to  the 
loyalty,  morale  and  productive- 
ness of  the  University’s  work- 
force. 
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This  is  consistent  with  the  Uni- 
versity’s commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  its  endeavors.  As  a result, 
the  task  force  is  reviewing  all  pen- 
sion benefits  with  a view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  University’s 
needs  are  being  met. 

The  task  force  has  identified 
three  major  types  of  benefit  im- 
provements worthy  of  serious  fur- 
ther examination. 

There  is  consensus  among  plan 
members  that  more  rapid  progress 
is  needed  in  moving  towards 
fuller  inflation  compensation  for 
existing  and  future  retirees. 

There  is  also  agreement  that  plan 
provisions  regarding  early  retire- 
ment should  be  improved  and  that 
some  enhancement  of  termination 
benefits  should  be  made.  In  addi- 
tion, other  ancillary  benefits  could 
be  improved  to  better  fit  the  needs 
of  Guelph  employees. 


Inflation 

protection 


per  cent  of  final  five-year  average 
salary  — somewhat  less  as  a 
proportion  of  actual  final  salary. 

Some  employees  will  do  better 
than  this.  Others,  such  as  those 
who  have  had  interrupted  careers 
— frequently  women  — will  not 
do  as  well. 

Inflation  of  the  magnitude  ex- 
perienced since  1966  can  devas- 
tate the  real  value  (purchasing 
power)  of  all  unprotected  pen- 
sions. Modest  pensions  become 
almost  worthless. 

Of  course,  fully  indexed  federal 
OAS  and  CPP  retirement  income 
arrangements  supplement  U of  G 
pensions.  But  it  may  be  argued 
that  these  government  benefits 
should  not  be  viewed  as  guaran- 
teed. Especially  for  many  lower- 
income  employees,  full  protec- 
tion of  pensions  from  inflation  is 
vital. 

Further  retroactive  adjustment 
of  pensions  of  current  retirees  and 
survivors  seems  warranted,  along 
with  a reaffirmation  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s commitment  to  move 
steadily  towards  full  protection 
for  future  retirees. 


One  possible  approach  involves 
moving  new  retirees  and  those  al- 
ready receiving  pension  income 
from  the  University  towards  full 
indexation  on  a guaranteed  basis, 
as  anticipated  in  the  1989  report. 

Alternatively,  because  Canada 
may  be  moving  into  an  era  of  in- 
flation that  is  low  compared  with 
recent  history,  perhaps  this  is  the 
time  to  accelerate  the  phased 
reduction  in  the  deductible  in  the 
inflation-adjustment  formula. 

Less  than  full  indexation  on  a 
guaranteed  basis  might  be  accept- 
able if  there  were  also  a firm  com- 
mitment for  additional  ad  hoc  in- 
dexation to  full  consumer  price 
index,  except  under  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances (to  be  defined). 

The  task  force  is  also  re-evaluat- 
ing the  notion  of  the  pension  ad- 
justment account  as  a possible 
way  of  improving  the  Univer- 
sity’s record  on  inflation  protec- 
tion. Bill  C-52  has  provisions 
about  inflation  protection  that  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  our  future 
recommendations. 


The  predominant  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  employee 
groups  about  the  benefits  in  cur- 
rent plans  is  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  protection  of  the  real  value 
of  the  basic  pensions  being  paid  to 
pension  recipients.  Full  protection 
against  inflation  is  clearly  the  top 
priority  of  pension  plan  members. 
The  task  force  concurs  with  this 
view. 

As  noted  above,  defined-benefit 
pensions  are  intended  to  provide 
“adequate”  post-retirement 
benefits  for  long-service 
employees  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries. The  qualification  “long 
service”  is  important.  If  long  ser- 
vice normally  means  35  years, 
most  employees  will  not  qualify. 

University  pension  actuarial 
reports  show  that  over  the  next  25 
years,  the  average  employee  who 
works  to  age  65  will  have  about 
30  years  of  service.  This  con- 
stitutes long  service  for  many  or- 
ganizations. 

Leaving  old-age  security  (OAS) 
and  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
(CPP)  aside,  the  professional  and 
retirement  plans  offer  benefits 
ranging  from  1 .4  per  cent  to  per- 
haps 1.8  per  cent  of  average  final 
five-year  salary  times  years  of 
credited  service. 

That  means  the  typical  current  U 
of  G employee  can  expect  Univer- 
sity pension  to  provide  perhaps  50 
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The  latest  actuarial  report  also 
reveals  that  at  age  60,  the  average 
member  of  the  professional/retire- 
ment/non-professional  plans  will 


have  26.5,  25.5  and  27  years  of 
service,  respectively. 

Current  policy  requires  simul- 
taneous achievement  of  age  60 
and  35  years  of  credited  service 
before  an  unreduced  pension  can 
be  received. 

This  means  the  average  Univer- 
sity employee  will  not  be  able  to 
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retire  on  an  unreduced  pension 
before  age  65  unless  a special 
early-retirement  arrangement  is  in 
effect. 

In  the  view  of  the  task  force,  this 
situation  does  not  serve  the 
University  well. 

Our  research  indicates  that  other 
criteria  for  awarding  unreduced 
pensions  — age  plus  service 
totalling  80  or  85  — are  now  be- 
coming standard.  An  improved 
policy  is  needed  and  should  be 
available  to  all  plan  members,  not 
just  applied  on  a selective  basis. 

The  task  force  will  also  re- 
examine the  issue  of  the  ap- 
propriate discount  or  penalty  rate 
to  apply  to  people  wishing  to 
retire  early  who  do  not  meet  min- 
imum requirements.  Bill  C-52  has 
provisions  about  early-retirement 
penalties  that  will  be  taken  into 
account. 


Termination 

As  noted  previously,  defined- 
benefit  plans  like  Guelph’s  are 
designed  to  bias  benefits  towards 
rewarding  long-service  employ- 
ees over  short-service  employees. 
Philosophy  and  practice  regard- 
ing the  long-service  issue  have 
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shifted  sharply  in  Canada  over  the 
past  25  years,  and  this  bias  is  no 
longer  appropriate  or  functional. 

The  task  force  will  likely  ex- 
plore the  implications  and  affor- 
dability of  moving  termination 
benefits  closer  to  200  per  cent  of 
contributions  plus  accumulated 
earnings  compounded  at  market 
rates  of  return.  Currently,  the  in- 
terest rates  applied  are  disad- 
vantageous to  the  employee  who 
leaves  before  normal  retirement 
age. 


Other  ancillary 
and  related 
benefits 


In  light  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
labor  marketplace  and  the  role  of 
private  pension  plans  are  chang- 
ing, the  task  force  is  aware  that 
various  other  benefits  need  to  be 
re-examined.  As  a result,  it  is  in- 
vestigating the  appropriateness 
and  adequacy  of  a variety  of 
benefits  other  than  those  already 
discussed. 

These  include  survivor  or 
spousal  benefits,  bridging 
benefits  and  disability  provisions. 
An  example  of  a related  benefit 
that  is  also  important  is  life  in- 
surance. 


Special  needs 


The  task  force  has  also  made  an 
effort  to  identify  groups  within  the 
University  community  not  other- 
wise dealt  with  who  might  have, 
or  might  be  regarded  as  having, 
some  special  need  or  disad- 
vantage in  relation  to  pension 
provisions.  The  situation  of 
women  and  part-time  and  con- 
tractually limited  employees  has 
received  particular  attention. 


Second 

aspect: 

Administration 
and  structure  of 
the  pension 
plans 

The  adequacy  of  particular 
benefits  is  not  the  only  major  con- 
cern the  task  force  has  regarding 
pensions  at  U of  G.  Non-benefit 
considerations  relating  to  effective 
plan  communication,  plan  govern- 
ance and  plan  operating  costs  have 
also  been  found  to  warrant  careful 
evaluation. 

Lack  of 
communication 

The  success  of  a pension  plan  hin- 
ges, in  part,  on  how  clearly  it  is 
understood  by  plan  participants. 
Plan  members,  principal  stake- 
holders in  pension  plans,  have 
alerted  the  task  force  to  problems 
in  communication  and  perceptions 
regarding  pension  plans  at  Guelph 
that  reflect  a lack  of  understanding 
and  a disturbingly  frequent  skep- 
ticism about  the  University’s  com- 
mitment. 

One  plan  member  captured  the 
essence  of  the  concern  by  asking: 
"Why  is  the  pension  fund  being 
used  as  a management  tool  instead 
of  being  used  to  improve  pension 
benefits?”  Many  plan  members 
question  whether  University  pen- 
sion plans  are  being  managed  with 
due  care  and  concern  for  their 
needs. 

Implicit  in  these  concerns  is  the 
perception  of  plan  members  that 
the  funding  for  the  pension  plan 
and  its  improvements  comes 
directly  from  their  own  salaries. 


from  fully  matching  funds 
promised  to  them  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  further  income 
generated  from  investment  of  this 
money. 

This  perception  is  important  be- 
cause it  determines  the  attitudes  of 
employees  towards  pension  ar- 
rangements and  towards  the  in- 
stitution as  a whole.  Some  em- 
ployees correctly  fear  that  special 
early-retirement  schemes  use  up 
pension  fund  surplus  and  threaten 
improvements  in  other  areas 
where  they  attach  a higher 
priority. 

There  is  tremendous  suspicion 
that  the  University  is  not  con- 
tributing its  fair  share  to  the  pen- 
sion fund.  Many  people  do  not 
understand  why  a joint  employee/ 
employer  partial  contribution 
holiday  would  be  taken  when 
progress  towards  improved  infla- 
tion is  stalled. 

Coupled  with  plan  members’ 
view  that  fund  monies,  including 
surplus,  are  “theirs,”  these  percep- 
tions create  disenchantment,  disil- 
lusionment and  dissatisfaction. 

The  task  force  is  gathering 
detailed  data  on  the  sources  and 
uses  of  pension  funds  from  at  least 
1978.  Statistics  on  amounts  of 
employee/employer  contribu- 
tions, contribution  holidays,  the 
cost  of  inflation  adjustments,  the 
cost  of  special  early-retirement 
plans  and  so  on  will  be  presented 
and  evaluated  in  the  final  report. 

The  task  force  is  aware  that  ef- 
fective communication  on  matters 
like  how  the  University’s  defined- 
benefit  plan  works  is  not  easy  to 
accomplish.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  keep 
plan  members  up  to  date  on  what 
is  going  on  with  respect  to  the 
plans.  Resources  have  to  be  allo- 
cated. 

In  general,  the  better  the  job 
done,  the  greater  the  cost.  This  is 
a typical  problem  widely  as- 
sociated with  defined-benefit 
plans.  It  does  seem,  however,  that 
these  are  worthy  goals  capable  of 
increasing  the  commitment  of 


employees  to  the  institution  and 
their  jobs.  They  should  receive  a 
higher  priority  at  this  institution 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Governance 
and  the 
management 
of  the  plans 

The  task  force  recognizes  that  in 
defined-benefit  plans,  the 
employer  retains  the  balance  of 
control  over  the  decision-making 
process  related  to  plan  structure, 
administration,  investment  policy 
and  changes  to  them.  This  is  partly 
a vestige  from  earlier,  outdated 
traditions  in  “industrial”  relations 
and  partly  a reflection  of  now- 
suspect  assumptions  about  relative 
risk. 

Currently,  this  control  is  exer- 
cised through  B of  G’s  Pension 
and  Benefits  Committee  and  In- 
vestment Committee.  The  former 
has  only  one  person  formally  rep- 
resenting employee  groups;  the 
latter  has  none.  This  seems  a min- 
imal level  of  participation  by  plan 
members  and  is  certainly  not  typi- 
cal of  arrangements  in  the  public 
sector. 

A system  with  so  little  employee 
representation  must  make  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the 
direct  representation  of  par- 
ticipants at  senior  decision- 
making levels  and  must  also  make 
major  efforts  to  consult  in  ad- 
vance of  implementing  changes. 
This  is  especially  important  at  U 
of  G. 

Over  the  last  10  to  15  years,  ac- 
tive and  retired  employees  have 
contributed  much  individually 
and  through  employee  groups  to 
the  evolution  of  Guelph’s  plans. 
The  task  force  is  not  aware  of  any 
benefits  initiatives  of  significance 
deriving  from  the  board  as  distinct 
from  the  members  or  past  ad  hoc 
pension  committees  appointed  by 
the  president. 

At  the  same  time,  the  task  force 
recognizes  that  it  has  often  been 
presidential  initiatives,  in 
response  to  advice  from  senior  ad- 
ministration, that  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  working  groups 
and  task  forces  whose  recommen- 
dations have  led  to  major  changes 
to  benefits. 

The  task  force  looks  forward  to 
discussing  these  matters  with  the 
board  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee of  employee  representatives, 
the  University  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee.  One  ap- 
proach would  involve  revising  the 
membership  of  the  board’s  Pen- 
sion Committee  and  Investments 
Committee. 


Cost  of 
operating  the 
pension  plans 

The  purpose  of  pension  plans  is  to 
provide  pension  and  related 
benefits.  When  substantial 
amounts  of  pension  fund  monies 
have  to  be  used  for  fund  ad- 
ministration and  actuarial  reports 
and  analyses,  pension  benefits 
necessarily  become  less  affor- 
dable, at  least  over  the  short  term. 

The  task  force  is  documenting 
and  evaluating  these  kinds  of 
costs  and  hopes  to  derive  some 
method  of  judging  the  reasonable- 
ness of  U of  G’s  experience.  In 
recent  years,  Guelph’s  cost  ex- 
perience seems  to  confirm  the 
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generally  held  view  that  defined- 
benefit  plans  are  more  costly  to 
administer  than  some  other  types 
of  pension  arrangements  such  as 
group  RRSPs. 


Investment 

management 

The  task  force  intends  to  review 
policies  and  practices  regarding 
the  management  of  the  pension 
funds.  The  final  report  will  contain 
sections  tracing  the  evolution  of 
the  University’s  philosophy  of  in- 
vestment management.  Historical 
statistics  on  fund  performance  and 
asset  mix  will  also  be  presented. 


Legislative 

conformity 

The  task  force  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  a need  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  improvements 
to  pension  arrangements  in  the 
areas  identified  above. 

In  recent  years,  however, 
numerous  amendments  have  been 
made  to  federal  and  provincial 
legislation  that  will  have  a bearing 
on  the  precise  form  of  our  ultimate 
recommendations. 

The  task  force  will  ensure  that  its 
proposals  conform  to  three  key 
pieces  of  legislation  — Bill  C-52, 
An  Act  to  Amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act  and  Related  Acts  and  Regula- 
tions, passed  June  27,  1990;  the 
Pension  Benefits  Standards  Act  of 
1985;  and  the  provincial  Pension 
Benefits  Act  of  1987. 

These  acts  affect  such  aspects  of 
pension  plans  as  maximum  levels 
of  pre/post-retirement  survivor 
pensions/benefits  payable,  bridg- 
ing benefits  and  early-retirement 
discounts,  and  maximum  benefits 
payable  under  the  Income  Tax 
Act  for  members  of  defined- 
benefit  plans. 

A maximum  level  of  benefits 
has  been  legislated  for  a long 
time.  And  since  inception,  the 
University  plans  have  required 
contribution  for  up  to  35  years  of 
service. 

This  cap  on  benefits  did  not  bind 
for  many  years  because  it  was  in- 
itially set  very  high.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  not  adjusted  for  infla- 


tion. Some  plan  members  will  not 
receive  benefits  for  past  and  fu- 
ture contributions.  This  inequi- 
table situation  is  expected  to 
worsen  over  the  next  few  years  if 
increasing  numbers  of  employees 
earn  salaries  above  certain  levels 
and  University  salaries  escalate 
above  certain  rates. 

The  task  force  is  studying  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  will 
deal  with  it  in  its  final  report. 
Some  experts  believe  money- 
purchase  plans  might  resolve  the 
problem. 


Uniform 
benefits  and 
the  pension 
surplus 
situation 

The  terms  and  provisions  of  our 
two  main  pension  plans,  the 
professional  and  retirement  plans, 
are  similar.  Of  particular  note  is 
that  the  types  and  level  of  pension 
and  ancillary  benefits  they  offer 
are  the  same.  This  apparently 
reflects  a long-standing  University 
policy  that  all  employees  will  be 
treated  similarly  in  terms  of  pen- 
sion benefits. 

This  link  of  benefits  is  not 
achieved  through  explicit 
provisions  in  the  pension  plan 
documents,  which  would  effec- 
tively make  them  one  plan.  In- 
stead, it  is  imposed  by  clauses  in 
the  contracts  of  some  of  the  major 
bargaining  units,  which  require 
benefits  acquired  by  one  unit  to  be 
made  available  to  the  others. 

Similar  benefits  across  all  plans, 
combined  with  these  special 
clauses,  have  the  advantage  of 
simplifying  the  implementation 
of  pension  plan  amendments  and 
simplifying  plan  administration. 
This  means  that  although  these 
plans  are  legally  separate,  they  do 
not  operate  independently. 

The  desirability  of  making  an 
improvement  to  one  plan  in- 
evitably requires  a consideration 
of  whether  the  other  plan  can  af- 
ford a corresponding  change. 

Suppose  that  improvements  to 
several  current  pension  benefits 
are  proposed  and  there  is  consen- 
sus among  employee  groups  that 
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widely  misunderstood.  At  U of  G, 
the  “surplus  problem”  is  com- 
pounded by  the  minimum  surplus 
ratio  guideline  adopted  by  the  B 
of  G committee  to  help  it  deal  with 
the  higher  levels  of  employer  risk 
associated  with  offering  guaran- 
teed inflation  indexation.  If  the 
threshold  ratios  are  applied  to 
each  plan  separately,  improve- 
ments cannot  be  implemented  be- 
cause of  the  contract  clauses  that 
impose  uniformity. 

This  situation  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  maximum  excess 
surplus  rules  in  Bill  C-52,  which 
could  limit  the  contributions  the 
University  can  make  to  each  of  the 
pension  plans. 

Of  all  the  matters  that  have  come 
before  the  task  force,  the  most 
troublesome  is  the  dilemma  posed 
by  the  possibility  that  recom- 
mended enhancements  of  benefits 
might  not  be  possible  or  might  be 
postponed  because  of  policies  in- 
volving uniform  benefits  across 
all  plans  and  board  committee 
pension  fund  surplus  guidelines. 

If  these  concerns  prove  valid, 
recommendations  made  by  the 
task  force  in  June  might  have  to  be 
less  ambitious  than  desired  and 
introduced  only  as  they  can  be 
afforded  by  the  plan  with  the  least 
surplus.  Uniformity  in  pension 
benefits  ar  all  employees  in  the 
two  largest  plans  would  continue. 
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these  changes  are  desirable. 
Whether  they  can  be  afforded  re- 
quires reference  to  the  funds 
available  and  the  costs  of  the 
various  improvements. 

Because  permanent  enhance- 
ments of  pension  benefits  require 
financing,  they  compete  for  the 
limited  resources  of  the  pension 
funds.  Priorities  among  proposed 
improvements  must  be  estab- 
lished. A smaller  improvement  in 
one  benefit  may  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted to  get  more  in  another.  Not 
all  interests  can  be  simultaneously 
satisfied  as  long  as  the  funding 
constraint  remains  binding. 

Sufficient  surplus  funds  in  the 
various  pension  plans  would 
remove  the  financial  constraint, 
and  implementation  could  pre- 
sumably proceed.  Unfortunately, 
each  of  the  three  funds  is  in  a 
different  situation  regarding 
surplus  and  none  may  be  enough 
to  afford  all  the  desired  benefits. 

The  Sept.  30,  1990,  actuarial 
report  reveals  that  the  small  non- 
professional  plan  has  a large 
surplus,  the  medium-sized  retire- 
ment plan  has  a relatively  small 
surplus  and  the  professional  plan 
has  a surplus  that  is  comparatively 
intermediate  in  size. 

Because  the  pension  funds  as- 
sociated with  each  of  the  three 
plans  are  managed  on  a con- 
solidated basis,  the  investment 


performance  has  not  given  rise  to 
these  differences.  Rather,  it 
reflects  the  overall  impact  of  a 
variety  of  other  factors  that  bear 
on  the  size  of  a fund’s  actuarial 
value  of  assets  relative  to  its 
liabilities. 

These  include  contribution 
rates,  the  retirement  levels  of  pen- 
sion benefits,  employment  status 
(temporary  or  permanent,  full  or 
part  time),  income  levels,  ter- 
mination and  early-retirement 
rates,  age/sex  composition,  par- 
ticipation of  plan  members  in  spe- 
cial early-retirement  programs, 
participation  in  inflation  adjust- 
ments and  switching  membership 
between  plans. 

In  short,  each  plan  has  different 
actuarial  experiences  that  affect 
the  funds  available  to  underwrite 
high-priority  improvements  to 
pension  provisions. 

If  each  plan’s  financial  status 
were  as  similar  as  the  benefits 
they  offer,  having  three  plans 
would  pose  no  particular 
problems.  Benefit  changes  that 
are  appropriate  and  affordable  in 
one  would  be  appropriate  and  af- 
fordable in  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  differing 
financial  status  of  each  plan  can 
seriously  handicap  the  implemen- 
tation of  some  changes  and  im- 
provements. 

The  nature  of  pension  surplus  is 
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Other  possibilities  raise  difficult 
political,  legal  and  actuarial  ques- 
tions. Hypothetically,  an  alterna- 
tive might  involve  the  consolida- 
tion of  two  or  more  plans,  which 
would  move  existing  plans 
towards  greater  uniformity  — a 
single  defined-benefits  plan. 

The  other  direction  leads  to  an 
acceptance  that  uniformity  in  pen- 
sion benefits  is  not  feasible  for  all 


employees.  Again  hypothetically, 
each  plan  would  be  independent 
and  administered  separately. 
Funds  could  still  be  managed  on  a 
consolidated  basis,  but  each  of  the 
three  pension  plans  would  intro- 
duce improvements  as  ap- 
propriate. An  extreme  offshoot  of 
this  approach  could  result  in 
major  bargaining  units  setting  up 
their  own  pension  plans. 


Third 

aspect: 

Alternative 
pension  plan 
arrangements 
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A money- 
purchase 
option? 

Some  type  of  money-purchase 
plan  might  be  useful  as  an  addi- 
tional option  at  U of  G.  At  a mini- 
mum, a money-purchase  plan 
would  offer  employees  more 
choice  in  how  to  plan  their  retire- 
ment income. 

In  addition,  current  pension  ar- 
rangements may  not  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  special  groups 
such  as  part-time,  temporary  part- 
time  or  full-time  workers,  women 
who  experience  interrupted  ca- 
reers and  lower  earnings,  and 
short-service  employees.  Nor  are 
they  necessarily  viewed  as  attrac- 
tive plans  by  employees  who  are 
prepared  to  accept  market  risk  in 
search  of  higher  earnings  and  par- 
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tial  or  full  responsibility  for  their 
pensions. 

Having  another  pension  vehicle 
available  may  also  be  useful  to 
employees  who  hit  the  maximum 
benefit  ceiling  under  Bill  C-52. 

Which  type  of  money-purchase 
option  might  be  preferred  is  still 
being  discussed  by  the  task  force. 
Further  input  is  required. 

The  options  include  group 
RRSP’s;  a separate,  formal 
money-purchase  registered  pen- 
sion plan:  and  an  integrated 
defined-benefit/  money-purchase 
arrangement  often  referred  to  as  a 
hybrid  plan. 

The  latter  are  contributory  plans 
with  a minimum  defined-benefit 
guarantee.  The  minimum  guaran- 
tee might  be  close  to  the  current 
guaranteed  benefit,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  universities  such  as 
York. 

The  money-purchase  option 
would  probably  start  from 
scratch.  The  issue  of  whether  past 
contributions  or  surplus  would  or 
legally  could  be  transferred  to  a 
new  money-purchase  arrange- 
ment has  been  raised  and  will  be 
examined. 


A non- 
contributory 
defined-benefits 
plan? 

Another  type  of  pension  arrange- 
ment the  task  force  is  evaluating  is 
a non-contributory  defined- 
benefits  plan.  It  would  enable 
employees  who  joined  the  plan  to 
take  better  advantage  of  the  new 
RRSP  limits  and  regulations.  This 
capitalizes  on  assumptions  made 
by  Revenue  Canada  when  intro- 
ducing the  concept  of  the  pension 
adjustment  for  purposes  of  cal- 
culating RRSP  contribution  room 
for  members  of  defined-benefits 
plans.  It  also  offers  a partial 


money-purchase  option. 

Under  a non-contributory  plan, 
the  University  would  contribute 
to  a top-of-the-line  defined- 
benefits  plan  (three-year  final 
average  earnings,  maximum 
guaranteed  indexation).  Features 
such  as  early  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  would  be  improved 
over  current  plans. 

The  non-contributory  part  of  the 
plan  would  provide  a basic  pen- 
sion — likely  somewhat  less  than 
current  arrangements,  but  use  of 
the  extra  RRSP  room  would  more 
than  make  up  the  difference. 

Because  the  non-contribut^ry 
plan  is  solely  employer  financed, 
the  administration  and  the  board 
would  have  total  control  over  that 
part  of  the  plan.  Pension  contribu- 
tions of  employees  who  chose  to 
contribute  additionally  to  the  plan 
could  be  funnelled  into  either  the 
existing  defined-benefit  plan, 
which  would  be  ongoing,  or  a 
separate  money-purchase  part  of 
the  non-contributory  plan. 


Final 

remarks 


The  task  force  clearly  has  a full 
plate,  but  is  determined  to  proceed 
carefully  with  its  strategy  as  out- 
lined in  this  report.  During  the 
remainder  of  its  mandate,  this  will 
involve  coming  up  with  affor- 
dable and  feasible  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  certain  basic, 
ancillaiy  and  related  benefits  to 
ensure  that  the  University’s  plans 
are  at  least  competitive  with  those 
of  other  leading  institutions. 

Other  matters  concerning  the 
way  the  plan  is  administered, 
managed  and  governed  will  also 
be  addressed.  If  the  attractiveness 
of  some  type  of  money-purchase 
arrangement  is  confirmed,  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  in  that 
area  as  well. 
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Mandate  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Pensions 


The  mandate  of  the  task  force  is  to  ex- 
amine all  aspects  of  U of  G’s  three  pension 
plans  — the  professional  plan,  the  retire- 
ment plan  and  the  non-professional  plan. 
It  will  examine  the  following: 

■ Whatisthepurposeofthecurrentplan? 

■ Do  the  plans  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
employees  and  the  University,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  new  proposed 
federal  and  provincial  legislation? 

■ Are  the  current  defined-benefit  plans 


preferable  to  other  alternatives  — such 
as  “defined-contribution”  or  “hybrid” 
plans  — for  U of  G employees  and 
retirees? 

The  task  force  may  recommend  new 
plans  or  changes  to  the  existing  plans.  If 
changes  are  recommended,  the  task  force 
will  recommend  a procedure  to  approve 
them  and  a timetable  for  implementation. 

The  University  will  provide  enough 
resources,  including  release  time  for  par- 


ticipants if  necessary,  to  enable  the  task 
force  to  operate  efficiently. 

The  task  force  will  present  an  interim 
report  to  the  president  by  Feb.  1,  1992. 

It  will  consult  with  interested  groups  on 
campus  — the  University  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee,  the  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Pension  Investment  Com- 
mittee, retirees  and  representatives  of  the 
various  bargaining  units  across  campus. 


The  task  force  will  operate  openly  and 
communicate  with  the  University  com- 
munity as  fully  as  possible. 

The  task  force  will  be  made  up  of  12 
members  of  the  University  community 
who  have  a particular  interest  in  pension 
matters. 

As  much  as  possible,  representatives 
will  be  drawn  from  all  three  plans  and  will 
include  current  employees,  retirees,  men 
and  women  and  a range  of  ages. 


Membership 

The  committee  is  chaired  by  Prof.  John  Benson,  Department  of  Economics.  Members  are: 

■ Sheena  Bamsey,  OVC  Computer  Group,  Ext.  4769; 

■ FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham,  Ext.  2400; 

■ Nancy  Chambers,  Treasurer’s  Office,  Ext.  2844; 

■ Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration,  Ext.  3841; 

■ Don  Gruber,  Structural  Shop,  Ext.  2467; 

■ Martin  Hodgson,  Engineering,  Ext.  3308; 

■ Kathleen  Hyland,  Independent  Study,  2923; 

■ Retiree  Joyce  Judson; 

■ Dale  Lockie,  Treasurer’s  Office,  8752; 

■ Retiree  Elvin  McNally,  Ext  3026;  and 

■ Prof.  Barry  Millman,  Physics,  Ext.  2797. 


Summary  of  public  communications 
and  educational/consultative  activities 

Date  Activity 


Aug.  28  Task  force  (TF)  representatives  attended  TPF&C  workshop  on  Bill  C-52  in  Toronto. 

Aug.  29  First  TF  meeting. 

Sept.  1 1 Workshop  for  TF  members  and  delegates  of  employee  groups  on  the  process  of  pension  review  with  TPF&C  consultant  Bruce  Near. 

Sept.  18  At  Guelph  announcement  of  town  hall  meeting,  mailing  to  all  U of  G employees  and  departmental  reminder  mailing. 

Sept.  30  Public  announcement  of  TF,  town  hall  meeting  and  telephone  hotline  in  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  and  Daily  Mercury. 

Oct.  2 Town  hall  meeting. 

Oct  7 Mailing  of  TF  announcement  and  comment  sheet  to  all  pension  recipients. 

Oct  9 Workshop  for  TF  members  and  delegates  of  employee  groups  on  Bill  C-52  with  consultants  Remy  Gauthier  of  the  J&D  Benefits  Association  and 

Frank  Price  of  PEN  AD  Pension  Services  Ltd. 

Oct.  1 1 Meeting  with  University  Pension  & Benefits  Committee  representative  of  supervisory  employees.  Arranged  a special  mailing  of  comment  sheets 

to  this  group. 

Oct  16  TF  executive  meeting 

Oct.  23  Meeting  with  members  of  Canadian  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  & General  Workers,  Local  101  . Article  “History  of  Pension  Reform  at 

U of  G”  appeared  in  At  Guelph. 

Oct.  25  Meeting  with  exempt  group  executive  and  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  U of  G Retirees  Association. 

Oct.  30  Pension  information  session  sponsored  by  the  U of  G Staff  Association. 

Nov.  1 Meeting  with  UGS  A executive. 

Nov.  6 At  Guelph  article  “Ancillary  Pension  Benefits.” 

Nov.  8 TF  information  session. 

Nov.  1 3 Meeting  with  executive  of  CUPE,  Local  1 334.  TF  meeting.  Mailing  to  all  employees  and  retirees  for  Nov.  20  open  hearings. 

Nov.  1 8 Meeting  with  U of  G Food  Service  Employees  Association  representative. 

Nov.  20  Meeting  with  representatives  of  Ontario  Nurses  Association  local.  Open  hearings  for  individual  submissions  to  TF.  At  Guelph 

article  “Pension  Arrangements  at  Other  Universities.” 

Nov.  2 1 Two  CUPE-sponsored  open  sessions  with  CUPE  national  pension  adviser.  TF  chair  attended  evening  session. 

Nov.  22  Workshop  with  CUPE  national  pension  adviser  for  TF  members. 

Nov.  27  At  Guelph  article  "Adequacy  of  U of  G Plans."  TF  meeting  with  managers  of  University  of  Western  Ontario  pension  fund.  Mailing  of 

open  invitation  for  all  employees  to  attend  Dec.  12  hearings. 

Nov.  29  Information  session. 

Dec.  4 TF  executive  council  meeting.  Information  forum  on  U of  G pension  arrangements  (including  survey),  sponsored  by  the  Professional 

Staff  Association.  Meeting  with  University  Pension  & Benefits  Committee. 

Dec.  5 Meeting  with  University  Police  Association  representative. 

Dec.  1 1 Information  session  on  U of  G pension  arrangements  sponsored  by  the  exempt  group.  TF  meeting.  At  Guelph  summary  article, 

"Lack  of  Pension  Knowledge  Surprises  Task  Force.” 

Dec.  1 2 Hearings  for  all  groups  representing  pension  participants. 

Dec.  1 8 TF  meeting. 

jan  6 TF  workshop  to  discuss  actuarial  evaluation  with  TPF&C  consultant  Deborah  Lomow  and  to  prepare  preliminary  report. 


UP  TO  3/4%  BONUS 


HIGH  RATES 

Canada  Trust  RSP  certificates,  from  91  days  to  five 
years,  all  offer  very  competitive  rates.  Plus,  for  a 
limited  time,  we’re  paying  up  to  3/4%  bonus  on 
selected  terms. 

BIGGER  BALANCE  BONUS 

New  and  renewing  Investment 
Certificates  of  any  amount  are 
paid  higher  and  higher  rates 
based  on  the  total  value  in 
your  RSP.  Having  all  your 
RSP  business  at  Canada  Trust 
makes  sense.  It’s  easy  to 
transfer  - we'll  handle  the 
details. 

MONEY  MARKET  FUND 

For  a high  rate  of  return 
with  the  flexibility  to  transfer 
to  other  options  within  your 
RSP,  ask  about  our  Everest 
Money  Market  Fund.  It’s  a 
great  high-quality  option  for 
lump  sum  or  small,  regular 
contributions! 


INSTANT  TAX  RECEIPTS 

Your  tax  receipt  is  issued 
when  your  deposit  is  made  - 
not  days  or  weeks  later. 

90  DAY,  NO  PAY  LOANS 

Canada  Trust  offers  low  cost, 
hassle-free,  on-the-spot  RSP 
loans.  If  you  use  your  tax 
refund  to  pay  off  your  loan, 
our  90  day  feature  is  ideal. 
Interest  accrues,  however, 
no  payment  is  required 
for  90  days. 

THE  RSP  THAT’S 
BEST  FOR  YOU 

Our  friendly, 
knowledgeable  staff 
are  ready  to  help  you 
choose  the  RSP  options 
best  for  you. 

DROP  IN  OR 
CALL  1-800-668-8888 


lyr 

2yr 

3yr 

4yr 

5yr 

22.91% 

14.77% 

14.33% 

12.98% 

12.32% 

Canada  "Irust  n 

OPEN  8 TO  8 MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  AND  9 TO  5 SATURDAYS 

Guelph  Woolwich  at  Speedvale  836-0270  • Scottsdale  at  Janefield  836-5522 
Wyndham  at  Cork  824-1 1 21  • Silvercreek  north  of  Willow  824-81 00 
Eramosa  at  Stevenson  763-2020  Fergus  St.  Andrew  at  Tower  843-2670 
Elmira  53  Arthur  St.  669-5443 
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•Past  iterforinancc  is  no  assurance  > f fame  performance  Aivrtifiii annual  compound  return  with  Income  retnivsted  Fivicsi  Funds  arc  ofjeretl  only  by  prospectus  which  contains  complete  details  oj 
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MUTUAL  FUND  POWER 

A Canada  Trust  RSP  can  include  stock, 
bond,  mortgage  and  balanced  mutual  funds. 
Funds  offer  potential  for  higher  returns 
over  the  long  term,  and  play  an  important 
part  in  the  financial  retirement  planning 
of  thousands  of  Canadians.  For  example, 
to  Dec.  31,  1991,  the  rate  of  return  on  our 
top-performing  Everest  bond  Fund*  was: 


THE  FRIENDLY  GIANT 

Canada  Trust  is  BIG  - we're  a market  leader, 
managing  over  half  a million  retirement  plans... 
and  STRONG  - independent  bond  rating 
services  judge  us  as  financially  secure  as  the 
major  banks..:  and  FRIENDLY  - our  8 to  8 hours 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  exceed 
customer  expectations,  in  everything  we  do. 


To  find  out  more  about  our  RSPs,  current 
rates  and  bonuses,  or  to  open  a new  RSP  or 
transfer  your  existing  one  to  Canada  Trust, 
call  1-800-668-8888  or  drop  into  any 
branch  listed  below. 
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Research  news 


Food  researchers  fare  well  in  new  OMAF  awards 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

Uof  G food  researchers  have 
moved  into  a league  with 
industry  giants  like  Robin  Hood 
Multifoods  Inc.,  Heinz  and  J.M. 
Schneider  Inc.  as  recipients  of  the 
first  awards  granted  through  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food’s  $5-million  Ontario 
Food-Processing  Research  Fund. 

Six  Guelph  researchers  have 
been  awarded  almost  $540,000  as 
part  of  the  funding,  which  is 
designed  to  support  research  that 
will  keep  the  Ontario  food- 
processing industry  globally  com- 
petitive. The  Guelph  recipients 
make  up  one-third  of  the  total 
awardees;  others  include  re- 
searchers from  industry  and 
federal  and  provincial  research 
laboratories. 


Research  is  increasingly  moving 
towards  joint  participation. 
Processors,  universities  and 
governments  need  to  pool  resour- 
ces and  collaborate  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  food  research, 
says  Jim  Mahone,  director  of 
Agrifood  and  Rural  Programs. 

“All  sectors  of  the  food  industry 
agree  that  without  a concerted  ef- 
fort in  the  area  of  food-processing 
research,  Ontario  and  Canada  will 
lose  its  competitive  edge,”  says 
Mahone.  “This  would  further 
detract  from  the  agricultural 
production  sector  that  supplies  it. 
OMAF  is  determined  to  make  a 
difference.” 

The  Ontario  Food  Research  and 
Services  Committee,  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  research 
community,  government  and  the 
food-processing  sector,  has  de- 


Study  recommends 
putting  compost  to 
work  in  urban  areas 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

City-produced  compost  could 
have  an  environmental  and  cost- 
efficient  use  if  it  were  put  into  park 
land  instead  of  landfill  sites,  says 
soil  science  graduate  student  Paul 
Van  der  Werf. 

His  two-year  study  of  end  uses 
for  compost  found  that  compost 
applications  can  reduce  the  need 
for  chemical  fertilizers  on 
turfgrass  by  up  to  40  percent.  Test 
plots  treated  with  compost  and 
fertilizer  gave  higher  yields  and 
were  of  higher  visual  quality  than 
plots  treated  only  with  fertilizers 
containing  the  same  amount  of 
nutrients. 

The  fertilizer  cost  savings  could 
help  offset  the  costs  associated 
with  composting  on  a municipal 
level  in  the  future,  says  Van  der 
Werf,  winner  of  the  first  Monsan- 
to Turfgrass  Research  Fellow- 
ship. Composting,  in  addition  to 
saving  landfill  space,  is  important 
as  a philosophical  concept  for  the 
recycling  of  waste,  he  says. 

“In  the  future,  it  will  be  cheaper 
to  compost  than  to  land  fill.  In- 
stead of  dumping  it  in  a landfill 
site,  why  not  produce  a useful 
product  that  has  a place  in  a 
municipality?” 

The  purpose  of  the  two-year 
study  was  to  determine  if  compost 
could  be  used  as  an  effective 
source  of  nutrients  for  plant  and 
soil  health  in  established  turf- 
grass. 

The  experiment  looked  at  the  ap- 
plication of  four  different  types  of 
compost  on  two  types  of  turfgrass. 
The  first  experiment  involved  the 
popular  Kentucky  bluegrass, 
managed  as  a home  lawn.  The 
second  involved  creeping  bent- 
grass,  managed  more  intensively 
as  a golf  course  putting  green. 

Compost  from  four  sources  — 
sewage  sludge,  local  leaf  pickups, 
animal  manure  and  municipal 
solid  waste  — was  applied  to  test 
plots  at  the  rate  of  1 0 to  40  tonnes 
per  hectare  dry  weight,  distributed 
over  three  applications.  The  sci- 


entist made  sure  the  turf  got  the 
recommended  nutrients  by  meas- 
uring plant-available  nutrients  in 
the  compost  and  topping  it  up 
with  chemical  fertilizers. 

The  test  plots  were  measured  for 
yield  or  plant  vigor,  visual 
quality,  turfgrass  problems  such 
as  thatch  and  annual  bluegrass, 
nutrients  and  heavy  metals  in 
plant  tissue,  and  soil  nutrient 
status. 

Composts  selected  were  clean 
and  met  Canadian  Standards  As- 
sociation draft  compost  stand- 
ards. The  biggest  problem  was 
with  sewage  sludge,  which  ex- 
ceeded a few  metal  levels  and 
resulted  in  elevated  plant  tissue 
levels.  These  elevated  levels  are 
relative  to,  rather  than  indicative 
of,  a serious  problem,  Van  der 
Werf  says. 

The  benefits  of  higher  visual 
quality,  important  in  ornamental 
species  like  turfgrass,  and  higher 
yield  are  significant.  Van  der 
Werf  also  speculates  that  compost 
will  have  beneficial  long-term  ef- 
fects on  soil  health  because  of  the 
repeated  applications  of  organic 
matter. 

The  study  determined  that  com- 
post was  not  as  effective  on  inten- 
sively managed  turfgrass  in  loca- 
tions like  putting  greens  as  on  a 
home  lawn.  Homeowners  could 
use  compost  they  produce  on  their 
own  property,  he  says,  but  re- 
search is  needed  to  determine  if 
the  average  homeowner  produces 
enough  for  an  entire  lawn. 

At  this  point,  Van  der  Werf  says, 
it  seems  impractical  for  lawn-care 
companies  to  incorporate  com- 
post into  their  services  — given 
the  amount  of  material  needed  — 
but  this  could  change. 

Compost  also  has  a practical  ap- 
plication for  large-scale  turfgrass 
areas,  he  says.  Cities  could  in- 
tegrate a waste-management  ac- 
tivity, such  as  composting  for  city 
parks,  as  well  as  making  compost 
available  to  residents. 

The  research  project  was  funded 
by  Nordion  International  Inc.  □ 


fined  four  areas  of  research  and 
development  of  highest  priority  to 
the  industry.  They  are  automated 
processing  and  grading  tech- 
nologies, microbial  safety,  tech- 
nologies for  industry-improved 
shelf-life  and  quality,  and  new 
value-added  products. 

“Food  must  not  only  be  safe  and 
nutritious,  but  it  must  also  be  con- 
venient and  inexpensive,”  says 


Mahone.  "Given  the  changing  na- 
ture of  the  food  industry  and  the 
increasing  sophistication  of  con- 
sumers, staying  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  research  and  development  is 
vital  to  the  food-processing  sec- 
tor.” 

As  further  evidence  of  its  sup- 
port for  the  food  industry,  OMAF 
set  aside  $15.1  million  for  its  Food 
Industry  Financial  Assistance 


Program,  which  includes  the 
development  of  a food-process- 
ing development  strategy,  and  $5 
million  over  five  years  for  the  On- 
tario Food-Processing  Research 
Fund,  which  will  take  a longer- 
term  approach  to  aiding  the 
industry’s  viability'.  The  research 
program  will  be  administered 
through  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Institute  of  Ontario.  □ 


U of  G recipients  of  the  first  Ontario  Food-Process- 
ing Research  Fund  awards  are: 

■ Profs.  Howard  Swatland,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  and  Ralph  Brown,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, received  $250,000  to  study  the  on-line 
measurement  of  meat  quality  and  ultrasound 
image  enhancement  for  estimating  meat  quality 
and  yield  in  beef  cattle.  Swatland  is  an  expert  at 
developing  fibre  optics  and  wants  to  apply  this 
expertise  to  assessing  meat  quality.  Brown  is 
interested  in  ultrasound  as  a tool  to  determine 
high  quality  of  beef,  both  live  and  after 
slaughter. 

■ Profs.  Gauri  Mittal,  School  of  Engineering,  and 
Arthur  Hill,  Food  Science,  were  jointly  awarded 
$ 1 50,000  to  pursue  projects  of  interest  common 
to  them  both.  Mittal’s  research  is  designed  to 
develop  an  electroporation  process  for  the  pas- 


teurization of  quid  food.  Hill’s  research  con- 
cerns the  electric  pulse  pasteurization  of  milk. 
Both  studies  will  look  for  alternatives  in  preser- 
vation methods. 

■ Prof.  Les  Ferrier,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
received  a $65,000  grant  to  examine  high 
linolenic  acid  eggs  and  their  influence  on  blood 
lipids  in  humans.  Linolenic  acid  is  anNomega-3 
fatty  acid  that  is  essential  to  lowering  blood 
cholesterol  levels. 

■ Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths.  Food  Science,  was 
awarded  $74,000  for  his  work  on  the  rapid  as- 
sessment of  the  quality  of  poultry  carcasses.  He 
is  trying  to  develop  a quick  way  to  quantify 
bacterial  contamination  in  poultry,  using  a tech- 
nique called  ATP  bioluminescence,  which 
focuses  on  the  emission  of  visible  light  by  living 
organisms.  □ 


Technology  of  the  month 


Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 


Norbert  Baumgartner  with  the  Aqua  Planter. 


Planter  lets  greenery  water  itself 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

Buying  a new  plant  is  like  bringing 
home  a new  baby  — once  you  get 
it  home,  how  do  you  look  after  it? 
To  reduce  stress  on  both  plants  and 
plant  owners,  researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science  have  developed  a self- 
watering pot  called  the  Aqua 
Planter. 

The  planter  automatically 
waters  plants  on  demand  for  up  to 
six  months,  with  no  human  inter- 
vention whatsoever.  It  was 
developed  by  research  technician 
Norbert  Baumgartner  and  Prof. 
David  Elrick,  along  with  Dan 
Reynolds,  now  with  Agriculture 
Canada. 

“The  planter  will  solve  the 


oldest  problem  of  all  — when  to 
water  a plant,”  says  Baumgartner. 
“Up  to  three-quarters  of  all  plant 
stress  has  been  attributed  to  im- 
proper watering.” 

On  the  outside,  the  planter  looks 
like  any  other.  But  hidden  be- 
tween its  double  walls  is  a water 
reservoir  — accessible  through  a 
cap  on  the  top  rim  of  the  planter 
— that  releases  water  as  the  plant 
needs  it. 

A vacuum  is  created  inside  the 
reservoir  by  a specially  designed 
cartridge.  When  the  plant  needs 
water,  the  capillary  action  of  the 
roots  and  potting  mix  draws  it  out 
of  the  reservoir  through  a porous 
membrane  in  the  cartridge.  The 
plant  takes  only  what  it  needs,  so 
it’s  never  left  sitting  in  too  much 
water. 


The  researchers  originally 
thought  the  reservoir  supply 
would  last  about  three  months. 
But  in  some  instances,  the  planter 
has  proven  to  last  more  than  six 
months  before  needing  to  be 
refilled. 

Container  prototypes  have  been 
made  from  fibreglass.  Baum- 
gartner is  experimenting  with 
other  materials  to  get  the  price 
down  to  a targeted  $25  for  a small 
pot. 

The  Aqua  Planter  was  patented 
in  1987  in  the  United  States  and 
in  December  of  last  year  in 
Canada. 

The  original  funding  for  this 
project  came  from  Innovations 
Ontario,  with  assistance  from  the 
Office  of  Research.  □ 
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Classifieds 


A gift  from  a grad 

James  Pinkney,  right,  a 1 937  graduate  of  OVC,  was  on  campus  last  week  to  top  up  his  gift  of  $1 00,000 
to  the  college’s  veterinary  learning  centre.  On  hand  to  greet  him  were  President  Brian  Segal,  left,  and 
Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


New  faces 


For  sale 


Four-bedroom  brick  Georgian 
home,  five  minutes  from  campus, 
private  sun  deck,  hardwood  floors, 
fireplace,  double  garage,  836-4865. 


Two  rooming  houses,  both  accom- 
modating six  students,  convenient 
to  University,  excellent  income,  Ext. 
4774  or  822-0764  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  fieldstone  house 
with  character,  hardwood  floors, 
fireplace;  basement  recreation 
room  has  separate  entrance,  Ext. 
4774  or  822-0764. 


Stone  house  and  bam,  10  acres, 
five  minutes  from  Guelph,  near 
Rockwood,  856-9645  evenings. 


Humidifier,  portable  bionaire  4.6  litre 
water  tank,  demineralization 
cartridge,  824-6015  evenings. 

Airline  ticket,  Toronto  to  Vancouver 
or  Victoria,  April  4 to  16,  837-3276. 

Fidelity  sailboat,  21  feet,  three  steel 
keels,  new  sails  and  boot  cover, 
sleeps  six,  767-6609  evenings. 


Antique  gothic-style  sideboard  and 
other  household  eftects,  Ext.  4134 
or  823-1510  evenings. 


Wanted 


House  to  rent  outside  of  Guelph  for 
12  to  14  months  by  longtime  staff 
member  with  dog,  Ext.  41 34  or  763- 
0206. 


HP  laser  printer,  will  consider  equiv- 
alent, 766-9309. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  furnished 
house  or  apartment  from  March  1 to 
July  1,  Ext.  8217. 


Three-ring  binders,  any  size,  shape 
or  condition,  Ext.  4918. 


For  rent 


Main  floor  of  three-bedroom  bun- 
galow, near  bus  route,  available  July 
1 for  12  to  14  months,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  $900  a month  includes 
utilities,  Ext.  3828  or  763-2607. 


Partially  furnished  townhouse  to 
share  with  single  graduate  or 
professional,  non-smoker,  $360  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available  April  5, 
824-9179. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  town- 
house,  two  baths,  close  to  campus, 
$1,000  a month  plus  utilities,  avail- 
able Aug.  1 to  Dec.  15,  Ext.  3192  or 
822-3103  evenings. 


Two  rooms  for  rent  in  a three- 
bedroom  bungalow,  share  kitchen, 
bathroom  and  living  room  with 
another  student,  prefer  quiet  female 
grad  student,  non-smoker,  $280  a 
month  includes  utilities,  837-3363. 


Available 


Free  couch,  ideal  for  student,  good 
condition,  837-3363. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext  6581. 


Prof.  Douglas  Dalgleish  joins  the 
University  in  the  Dairy  Technol- 
ogy Chair  in 
the  Depart- 
ment of  Food 
Science,  a re- 
search posi- 
tion funded 
jointly  by  the 
Ontario  Dairy 

Council  and  , _ , , . . 

the  Natural  Douglas  Dalgleish 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council. 

“I  take  milk  to  pieces  and  put 
them  together  again,”  is  how  he 
describes  his  research.  A chemist 
by  training,  he  studies  the  proteins 
found  in  milk  and  looks  for  new 
ways  to  use  them.  His  past  re- 
search, for  example,  has  included 


creating  a cream  liqueur  for  the 
Scotch  whisky  industry. 

“Novel  products  like  these  show 
an  imaginative  use  of  milk  con- 
stituents, and  we  need  to  devise 
more  of  them,"  he  says. 

To  do  this,  he  studies  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  in- 
dividual milk  proteins  at  the 
molecular  level,  because  “the 
more  you  can  understand  the  basic 
properties,  the  easier  it  is  to  ex- 
plain just  how  the  protein  works 
in  food  preparation.” 

The  Dairy  Technology  Chair 
will  allow  him  to  continue  this 
research,  which  he  hopes  will  help 
increase  the  value  of  milk  by  ex- 
tending its  use  within  the  food  and 
other  industries. 

His  interest  in  milk  and  dairy 


products  dates  back  nearly  20 
years  to  his  appointment  as  head 
of  chemistry  at  the  Hannah  Re- 
search Institute,  a government- 
funded  dairy  research  institute  in 
Ayr,  Scotland. 

A native  of  Scotland,  he 
received  his  B.Sc.  and  PhD  in 
chemistry  from  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, followed  by  a post- 
doctoral position  at  Oxford 
University  in  England. 

Dalgleish  joined  U of  G last  fall 
after  leaving  Scotland  and  spend- 
ing a year  at  Utah  State  University 
working  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  His 
move  to  Guelph  was  prompted  by 
many  factors. 

“I  like  the  attitude  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  attitude  of  the  people 
in  the  department,”  he  says. 

The  fact  that  the  chair  position 
involved  research  rather  than 
teaching  was  also  important,  he 
says. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  he 
relished  the  opportunity  to  get 
back  into  one  of  his  favorite 
sports,  curling.  He  has  already 
joined  a competitive  team  that  has 
played  in  and  won  a bonspiel. 

Dalgleish  and  his  wife,  Janet, 
have  a son,  Roddy,  who  is  study- 
ing at  the  University,  and  a 
daughter,  Alison,  who  remains  in 
Scotland. 

Although  he  and  his  wife  miss 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  and 
Utah,  “I’m  sure  we’ll  find  inter- 
esting alternatives,  even  if  it 
means  working  in  the  garden,”  he 
says.  □ 

Animal  welfare 
centre  offers 
research  grant 

The  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare  is  holding  a 
competition  to  award  a re- 
search grant  of  about  $20,000 
to  a project  in  the  area  of  animal 
welfare.  Faculty  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  centre  are 
eligible  to  apply. 

The  deadline  for  submitting 
applications  to  Prof.  Ian 
Duncan.  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  March  15,  with  the 
decision  to  be  made  by  April 
15. 

For  more  information,  call 
Duncan  at  Ext.  3652.  □ 


REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 
Stir  Fried  Pork 
Stir  Fried  Chicken 
Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
Octoberfest  Sausage 
Roast  Chicken 
Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
Seafood  Casserole 
Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
Breakfast  Sausages 
Potatoes  O'Brien 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
Pate  de  la  Maison 
Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 
Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
Sliced  Festival  Ham 
Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
International  Cheese  Board 
Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
Home  Made  Muffins  ancf  Pastries 
Chocolate  Mousse 
Various  "Low  Cal”  Desserts 
Brownies 
Fruit  Pies 

Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 
Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
Excellent  Service 
Great  Value 
Pleasant  Atmosphere 


,he  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1240 


Guelph  Alumnus 
takes  the  Plunge! 

After  nearly  15  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,  I've  finally  taken  the 
plunge  (voluntarily  I might  add)  and 
nave  ventured  out  into  the  business 
world  as  co-owner  of  Kortright 
Travel  Ltd.,  Creative  Travel  Services, 
GuelphTravel  Bureau,  Speed  vale 
Travel  Centre,  and  Agri-Connections 
Tours.  My  partners  are  all  Guelph 
Alumni.  I'd  like  to  thank  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances  at  the 
university,  for  your  assistance  when  I needed  it,  your  kindness, 
and  your  friendship.  I will  still  be  on  campus  working  regularly 
with  the  O.A.C.  in  the  Diploma  and  Degree  Programs,  with 
alumni  activities  and  completing  my  MTSc. 

I'd  like  to  invite  the  university  community  to  take  advantage  of 
the  services  that  we  are  offering  through  our  4 travel  agencies 
and  our  agricultural  tour  company.  Strategically  located  in  the 
four  main  areas  of  the  city,  we  have  the  most  advanced  com- 
puterized ticketing  equipment  available,  and  a team  of  agents 
second  to  none  in  Guelpn.  We  also  deliver  tickets  anywhere  on 
campus. 

Please  give  us  a chance  to  prove  that  we  care  about  your  travel 
and  accommodation  needs.  As  the  only  Guelph  agencies  who 
are  members  of  the  Travel  Trust  International  (TT1)  group  of 
travel  agencies,  we  offer  exceptional  services  to  our  clients. 

As  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Guelph,  and  a former 
employee.  I'm  proud  of  the  work  that  we  do  in  our  community 
ana  around  the  world.  Through  my  company,  I will  continue  to 
uphold  the  high  standard  of  excellence  for  which  alumni  and 
employees  of  the  university  are  famous. 


KORTRIGHT  TRAVEL  LTD. 
570  Kortright  Rd. 
836-0061 


CREATIVE  TRAVEL  SERVICES 
367  Gordon  St. 

822-3400 


GUELPH  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
2 Quebec  St. 
822-1410 


% 

Richard  Buck 


SPEEDV  ALE TRAVEL 
CENTRE 
Root  Plaza 
836-1992 

AGRI-CONNECTION  TOURS 
570  Kortright  Rd. 
836-0061 
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Calendar 


Notices 


Thursday,  Feb.  20 

Pathology  Seminar  - John  Copps 
asks  “Can  Adoptive  Transfer 
Protect  SCID  Mice  from  Pneu- 
monia Virus  of  Mice?”  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Sharon  Quartet 
brings  music  for  violins,  viola  and 
cello  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Guelph.  The  12:10  p.m.  concert 
features  works  by  Anton  Webern 
and  Haydn.  The  1:10  p.m.  pro- 
gram includes  Schubert’s  Quartet 
Opus  29  in  A Minor  (Rosamunde). 
The  concerts  are  in  MacKinnon 
107. 

Lecture  - ‘The  Third  Decade,”  a 
series  hosted  by  CBS  and  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces, kicks  off  with  John  Milner  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
discussing  the  “Impact  of  Nutri- 
tion on  Cancer  Risks.”  The  talk 
begins  at  1 : 10  p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141 . 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- The  centre’s  “Arts  of  Duration” 
lecture  series  continues  with 
video  artist  Kim  Tomczak  dis- 
cussing his  explorations  of  ques- 
tions of  power  at  7:30  p.m. 
Drama  - The  Department  of 
Drama  production  A Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness  continues 
until  Feb.  22  at  the  Inner  Stage  in 
the  MacKinnon  Building.  Perfor- 
mances are  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$6  Monday  to  Wednesday,  $7 
Thursday  to  Saturday,  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office  or 
the  Bookshelf  Cafe. 

Friday,  Feb.  21 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Diet  and  Cancer:  Implication  of 
Selenium  and  Sulfhydryl  Com- 
pounds” is  the  topic  of  John 
Milner  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - Learn  about  “Genetic 
Analysis  of  Floral  Morpho- 
genesis” with  George  Haughn  of 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Molecular  Biology  028, 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Botany. 

Sunday,  Feb.  23 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship,  an  interdenominational 
service  of  singing,  scripture, 
reflection  and  prayer,  begins  at  6 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Monday,  Feb.  24 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

A Better  World  - A panel  discus- 
sion on  “Youth,  Environment  and 
Development  — Toward  Brazil 
1992"  begins  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 132. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  25 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Physics  Colloquium  - Michael 
Turner  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Fermilab  explores 


Senate  notes 


The  Committee  of  University 
Planning  will  meet  Feb.  26  at  3: 10 
p.m.  in  UC  424. 

Two  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
Feb.  27  — The  Research  Board  at 
2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Reynolds  2 1 2 and  the 
Smith  Commission  Review  Com- 
mittee at  2:30  p.m. 


“The  Origin  of  Structure  in  the 
Universe”  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  26 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Thursday,  Feb.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
“Sexism  and  God  Talk”  at  noon  in 
UC  332. 


Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  at  4 p.m.  in  UC  424. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- The  centre  presents  the  last  in  its 
series  “Arts  of  Duration”  as 
Guelph  graduate  Pauline  Sinclair 
shows  and  discusses  some  of  her 
video  creations.  The  lecture 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Ed  Video, 
16A  Wyndham  St.  N. 

Friday,  Feb.  28 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - McMaster  Univer- 
sity’s Corrine  Lobe  describes 
“Retinoic  Acid  Receptors  and  Ac- 
tivation of  Hox  Genes”  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Molecular  Biology  028. 

Sunday,  March  1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship  is  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Monday,  March  2 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Grants  Workshop  - Researchers 
who  want  to  apply  for  NSERC 
strategic  grants  can  learn  how  to 


maximize  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess at  this  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Research.  It 
begins  at  3: 10  p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Tuesday,  March  3 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Town  Meeting  - The  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Pensions  will  dis- 
cuss its  preliminary  report  at  noon 
in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Our  World  - Prof.  Susan  Evers, 
Family  Studies,  discusses  “Better 
Beginnings,  Better  Futures,”  a 
program  to  prevent  emotional  and 


physical  health  problems  in 
children,  at  12:10  p.m.  inUC442. 
Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  En- 
semble performs  in  the  UC  court- 
yard at  noon. 

Learning  Disabilities  Forum  - 

Faculty  are  invited  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  learning  disabilities  with 
learning-disabled  students  from  3 
to  5 p.m.  in  UC  442.  For  informa- 
tion, call  Carol  McMullen,  Ext. 
8312. 

Physics  Colloquium  - "Surface 
Modes  in  Ordered  Magnetic 
Materials”  is  the  topic  of  Michale 
Cottam  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

Food  for  Thought  - A new  lec- 
ture series  exploring  a changing 
agriculture  and  food  system 
presents  “Competitiveness:  Is 
This  What  We  Need?”  with 
Catherine  Cooper,  director  of  the 
George  Morris  Centre,  at  noon  in 
Animal  Science  141. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - Prof. 
Elizabeth  Papp-Szabo,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  describes 
“CRBP  — A New  Basic  Platelet 
Protein”  at  noon  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  Calendar,  call  Ext  2592. 


Sap  on  tap 

It’s  maple  syrup  time  again  at 
The  Arboretum.  Every  week- 
end from  Feb.  29  until  th<*  end 
of  March,  you  can  experience 
the  sights,  sounds  and  tastes  of 
maple  syrup  making.  Meet  at 
the  nature  centre  between  9:30 
a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  2113. 

Study  in  London 

An  information  meeting  about 
the  1993  London  semester  will 
be  held  March  3 at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  316  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  Interested  students 
will  be  able  to  meet  next  year’s 
co-ordinator.  Prof.  Alan 
Filewod  of  the  Department  of 
Drama,  and  learn  about  costs, 
courses  and  applications.  For 
information,  call  Ext.  2932. 

Author,  author 

Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  will  read  from 
his  new  book,  One  Animal 
Among  Many  : Gaia,  Goats  and 
Garlic,  at  an  author  breakfast 
Feb.  22  at  9 a.m.  at  the  Provi- 
dent Bookstore  in  Waterloo. 
Cost  is  $6.  Register  at  746- 
2872. 

Freedom  to  read 

The  Book  and  Periodical 
Council  of  Canada  has  desig- 
nated Feb.  24  to  March  2 as 
Freedom  to  Read  Week,  a time 
to  make  Canadians  more  aware 
of  censorship.  The  Bookshelf 
will  hold  a fund-raising  dinner 
Feb.  27  featuring  authors  Rick 
Salutin,  Arthur  Black  and  Nino 
Ricci  reading  selections  from 
banned,  challenged  or  sup- 
pressed works.  For  more  infor- 


mation about  the  dinner,  call 
821-3311.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  Freedom  to  Read 
Week,  call  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council  at  836r3280. 

Student  chemists  sought 

Uniroyal  Chemical  Limited  in 
Guelph  is  looking  for  several 
chemistry  students  to  work  in 
its  research  laboratories  this 
summer.  A good,  basic  know- 
ledge of  organic  chemistry  and 
organic  lab  techniques  is  re- 
quired. Send  applications,  in- 
cluding transcripts,  to  A.D. 
Brewer.  Uniroyal  Chemical 
Limited,  P.O.  Box  1120, 
Guelph  NIH6N3. 

Biking  for  change 

Wheels  of  Change,  an  interna- 
tional development  project,  in- 
volves three  regional  bicycle 
tours  through  Ontario.  Quebec 
and  British  Columbia.  Between 
May  and  July  1992,  these  tours 
will  visit  10  communities  in 
each  province,  giving  work- 
shops in  schools,  summer 
camps  and  to  community 
groups.  The  program  is  open  to 
people  between  17  and  25. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
Feb.  29.  For  more  information, 
call  Melanie  Samson  at  416- 
922-0776  or  International 
Education  Services  at  Ext. 
6915. 

Study  in  England 

Summer  academy  study  holi- 
days are  available  at  nine 
universities  in  England  be- 
tween June  20  and  Sept.  1 2.  For 
more  information,  call  Interna- 
tional Education  Services,  Ext. 
6915. 


LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

• Are  they  genuine  disabilities? 

• How  can  they  be  accommodated  at  univer- 
sity? 

• What  responsibilities  should  faculty  have? 

• What  responsibilities  should  LD  students 
have? 

♦ ♦ FACULTY  ARE  INVITED  ♦ ♦ 

TO  A 

LD  STUDENT/FACULTY 
FORUM 

Tuesday,  March  3 ♦ 3-5  p.m.,  U.C.  Room  442 


SAVE  MONEY  and  TRAVEL  to  TORONTO 

In  Comfort! 


U.C.  Shuttle  to  Toronto 
departs  Friday  at  2:15  and 
5.75  p.m.  in  front  of  the 
U.C.  Full  coach  service, 
reserved  seats  and  only 
$7.95  a ticket.  Tickets' 
available  at  U.C. Box 
Office/  Wordproccssing 
1 Centre . 


Thinning  Out  Your  Library? 

Moving? 


1 H P. 


ELORA 

FESTIVAL 


The  Elora  Festival 
NEEDS  BOOKS  for  their 
annual  book  sale  ❖ Year- 
round  pick-up  ❖ No  Text 
Books  please  ❖ Please 
call  today 


(519)  846-5130,  846-0605, 846-0331 


The 

PROGOFF  INTENSIVE  JOURNAL 
Workshop 

Thursday  evenings,  downtown  Guelph 
beginning  March  5, 1992  ♦ weekly. 

For  flyer  and  information  contael: 

Loyola  House 

Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1 H 6J9 
or  phone  824-1250,  ext.  266  during  business  hours. 


The  Sharon  Quartet  performs  at  the  noon-hour  concert  Feb.  20. 
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School  of  Engineering 


aims  to  be  paper  free 


Imagine  a workplace  with  no 
memos,  phone  messages  or  any  of 
the  other  pieces  of  paper  that  nor- 
mally circulate.  A paper-free  of- 
fice might  seem  like  a thing  of  the 
future,  but  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing has  been  working  towards  it 
for  the  last  three  years. 

The  key  to  this,  says  director  Bill 
James,  is  computers.  Every  s.u- 
dent,  faculty  and  staff  member  has 
access  to  a computer,  which 
means  there  are  more  than  500 
computer  accounts  on  100 
machines.  All  departmental  com- 
munication is  carried  out  on  the 
computers,  which  are  linked  on 
the  School  of  Engineering  local 
area  network. 

There  are  no  phone  messages  on 
little  scraps  of  paper,  no  photo- 
copied memos  or  announcements. 
Everything  is  typed  directly  on  a 
computer  and  sent  off  with  the 
push  of  a button.  Messages  can  be 
directed  to  individuals,  groups  or 
everyone  on  the  network.  Papers 
that  reach  the  school  from  other 
parts  of  the  campus  are  digitally 
scanned  to  produce  a computer 


copy,  which  is  then  transmitted. 

Faculty  are  asked  not  to 
photocopy  notes  for  their  classes, 
but  rather  to  send  them  to  students 
on  the  network.  This  not  only 
saves  paper,  but  also  time  and 
labor. 

The  school  is  also  connected  to 
a worldwide  network  that  allows 
instant  communication  via  com- 
puters. 

The  disadvantages  to  the  system 
are  similar  to  those  of  using  paper, 
says  James.  Sometimes  messages 
are  missed  when  someone  doesn’t 
check  their  “mailbox”  often 
enough.  But  the  main  problem 
with  the  system,  he  says,  “is  the 
rest  of  the  University.  They  feel 
there  is  no  need  for  an  integrated 
distributed  information  system, 
and  we’re  having  to  function  in 
that  environment.” 

If  the  University  as  a whole 
could  eliminate  most  of  its  paper 
distribution,  "it  would  make  life  a 
lot  simpler,  cheaper,  easier  and 
more  environmentally  friendly,” 
he  says.  □ 


Scenes  like  this  face  U of  G housekeeping  staff  daily. 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Other  people’s  messes 

Housekeeping  staff  work  round 
the  clock  to  keep  campus  clean 


From  the  archives 


1967 

Twenty -five  years  ago  this  month, 
construction  plans  were  unveiled 
for  the  largest  residence  complex 
on  any  Canadian  university  cam- 
pus, the  $13-million  South 
Residences.  The  building  was  the 
first  to  be  constructed  with  the  help 
of  a loan  from  the  Ontario  Student 
Housing  Corp.,  which  was  to  be 
repaid  over  50  years  from 
residence  fees. 

1977 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  University 
announced  that  undergraduate  tui- 
tion fees  would  increase  by  $50  a 
semester.  Fees  rose  to  $342.50  a 


semester  for  BA  students,  $337  for 
B.Comm.  students,  $347.50  for 
B.Sc.  students,  $337.50  for  DVM 
students  and  $402.50  for  BLA  stu- 
dents. 

1982 

Ten  years  ago,  a provincial  fund- 
ing increase  of  12.2  per  cent  to 
universities  was  greeted  with  a 
mixture  of  relief  and  disappoint- 
ment by  university  officials.  Al- 
though the  increase  was  slightly 
higher  than  some  had  expected,  it 
did  not  approach  the  15.6  per  cent 
recommended  by  the  Fisher  Com- 
mission in  its  report  on  the  future 
role  of  Ontario  universities.  □ 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

When  you  go  home  at  night,  what 
happens  to  the  crumpled  paper  and 
dirty  coffee  cups  in  your  office  or 
classroom?  What  about  the 
mounds  of  slush  tracked  into 
buildings  by  muddy-booted 
walkers? 

“People  think  little  elves  come 
in  at  night,  and  the  next  day, 
everything’s  clean,”  says  Cheryl 
Klusacek  of  Housekeeping. 
“Well,  it  doesn’t  work  like  that.” 

She  should  know.  It’s  her  job  to 
do  the  nightly  cleaning  of  seven 
buildings  on  campus.  Every  night 
at  10:30  p.m.,  she  and  her  partner 
begin  their  rounds  — Blackwood 
Hall,  the  Trent  and  Maintenance 
buildings,  the  OPDRG  offices,  the 
police  station,  Creelman  Hall  and 
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Drew  Hall.  They  finish  at  about  7 
a.m. 

The  routine  is  busy.  All  floors 
must  be  swept  and  mopped,  car- 
pets vacuumed  and  each  wash- 
room cleaned  every  night.  Gar- 
bage is  emptied  nightly;  recycled 
paper  bins,  twice  a week.  Other 
cleaning  is  done  as  needed. 

Work  fast 

“You’re  busy  and  you’ve  got  to 
work  fast,”  says  Klusacek.  “You 
can’t  do  it  like  your  Saturday 
morning  cleaning  at  home  — ex- 
cept the  bathrooms.  They  have  to 
be  as  clean  as  possible.  The  in- 
spectors make  sure  they  meet  the 
health  standards.” 

In  the  summer,  there’s  a little 
more  time  to  do  project  cleaning 
or  more  intensive  cleaning,  but  in 
the  winter,  the  work  just  has  to  get 
done.  And  it  doesn’t  matter  what 
the  weather  is.  Although  night 
classes  were  cancelled  after 
January’s  big  snowstorm,  house- 
keeping staff  were  on  the  job  as 
usual. 

Housekeeping’s  hours  may 
seem  punishing  for  those  who 
work  nine  to  five,  but  Klusacek 
says  they’re  convenient  for  her 
because  they  allow  her  to  work 
while  her  three  young  children  are 
at  home.  Her  husband  works  days, 
and  she  can  get  her  children  ready 


for  school  when  she  gets  home 
from  work,  then  get  some  sleep 
before  they  get  back  home.  She’s 
been  working  the  night  shift  for 
almost  four  years. 

On  the  down  side,  Klusacek  says 
she  and  her  colleagues  are  some- 
times the  target  of  abuse. 

“People  think  that  because  we 
carry  garbage  bags  and  clean 
toilets,  we’re  stupid.  But  I’m  an 
educated  person  — I’ve  been  to 
college.” 

She  cites  occasions  when  some 
housekeeping  staff  have  been 
pelted  with  objects  thrown  out  of 
upper-storey  windows  or  ac- 
costed by  partygoers.  The  police 
do  what  they  can,  she  says,  but  “at 
any  given  time,  we  have  more 
bars  on  campus  than  police  of- 
ficers. People  have  to  have  a little 
more  respect.” 

Made  difficult 

In  the  end,  housekeeping  really 
means  cleaning  up  other  people’s 
messes.  Although  Guelph’s 
Housekeeping  Department  has 
some  of  the  highest  standards  of 
any  Ontario  university,  they  can’t 
do  everything,  says  Klusacek. 
And  the  job  is  made  especially 
difficult,  she  says,  when  people 
say:  “It’s  okay,  Housekeeping 
will  clean  it  up.”  □ 


Some  facts  about  housekeeping 
on  campus,  supplied  by  Ken 
Steer,  head  of  the  Housekeeping 
Department: 

■ An  area  of  4.616,000  square 
feet  is  serviced  every  day  — 
the  equivalent  of  1 ,846  large 
homes. 

■ That’s  a total  of  107  build- 
ings and  includes  1,187 
washrooms. 

■ There  are  185  full-time  cus- 
todians on  staff.  Of  these, 
130  work  the  night  shift. 


Residences  are  cleaned 
during  the  day  by  37  staff. 

To  make  work  safer  and  the 
workers  more  visible, 
Housekeeping  will  be 
switching  some  workers  to  a 
6 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  shift.  If 
this  system  works  well,  it  will 
be  expanded  to  other  areas, 
i Besides  general  cleaning. 
Housekeeping  is  responsible 
for  carpet  cleaning,  floor 
refmishing,  window  clean- 
ing and  pest  control.  □ 


Wide  consultation  planned 
to  develop  operating  budget 


University  administrators  will  seek  the  advice  of 
faculty,  staff  and  students  on  how  best  to  develop 
the  operating  budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year  that 
begins  May  1 . 

President  Brian  Segal  says  an  extended  and 
broad  consultative  approach  has  been  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  complex  and  difficult  situation  all 
Ontario  universities  are  facing  in  preparing  their 
budgets  for  1992/93. 

Board  of  Governors  has  agreed  to  move  approval 
of  the  budget  from  the  usual  April  meeting  to  May, 
says  Segal.  “This  gives  us  an  extra  month  for 
budget  deliberations  and  consultation  with  Senate 
and  the  University  community.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  University  Planning 
(SCUP)  will  meet  the  week  of  March  9 to  discuss 
the  proposed  budget  and  consider  the  options 
available.  On  March  17,  SCUP  will  give  Senate  an 
initial  report  on  the  options  being  considered. 

From  March  1 8 to  25,  a series  of  meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  colleges  and  with  students,  says 
Segal.  Details  will  be  announced  in  a future  issue 
of  At  Guelph. 


The  preliminary  budget  options,  along  with  the 
input  from  Senate,  will  be  reviewed  March  26  by 
B of  G’s  finance  committee,  which  will  make 
recommendations  for  any  necessary  changes.  In 
early  April,  the  administration  will  prepare  budget 
material  that  will  be  reviewed  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  the  month. 

SCUP  will  also  meet  in  April  to  consider  the  draft 
budget  and  detailed  options.  On  April  21,  the 
committee  will  lead  a discussion  in  Senate  on  the 
budget  choices  facing  the  University. 

B of  G’s  finance  committee  will  meet  April  23  to 
review  the  draft  budget  material  and  the  report 
from  Senate  and  to  give  guidance  on  preparation 
of  the  final  budget  If  the  committee  wants  to  make 
major  changes,  there  will  be  a one-month  delay  in 
the  process. 

On  May  7,  the  administration  will  present  the 
budget  to  SCUP  for  discussion.  SCUP,  in  turn,  will 
present  the  proposed  budget  to  Senate  for  informa- 
tion May  19. 

The  finance  committee  will  present  the  proposed 
budget  for  approval  to  the  board  May  21.0 


U of  G could  share 
transition  funding 


U of  G could  receive  between 
$750,000  and  $1.2  million  as  its 
share  of  a transition  assistance 
fund  to  help  municipalities, 
universities,  schools  and  hospitals 
(the  MUSH  sector)  get  through 
three  years  of  reduced  provincial 
funding,  says  President  Brian 
Segal. 

The  money  would  come  from  a 
$ 1 60-million  transition  assistance 
fund  announced  by  Ontario 
Premier  Bob  Rae  Jan.  21.  That 
was  the  day  he  broke  the  news  that 
funding  would  increase  for  the 
MUSH  sector  one  per  cent  next 
year  and  two  per  cent  over  each  of 
the  following  two  years. 

Segal  told  Senate  last  week  that 
Ontario  universities  believe  they 
will  receive  $15  million  to  $20 
million  of  the  $ 160-million  fund. 
But  "there  is  no  indication 
whether  these  are  base  funds  or 
one-time  funds.  My  guess  is  that 


they  are  base  funds  for  the  minis- 
try and  one-time  funds  for  univer- 
sities.” 

Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities Richard  Allen  has  estab- 
lished a working  group  to  help 
him  develop  proposals  for  pos- 
sible uses  of  the  transition  fund  by 
the  university  sector. 

He  will  present  the  proposals 
this  week  in  his  bid  for  a share  of 
the  fund  from  the  Treasury  Board. 

“While  there’s  no  guarantee  that 
universities  will  get  any  money,  a 
considerable  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  the  maximum  possible 
share  for  the  university  sector,” 
says  Derek  Jamieson,  U of  G 
director  of  institutional  analysis 
and  planning. 

He  is  a member  of  the  technical 
drafting  committee  that  is  helping 
Allen’s  working  group  through 

Continued  on  page  2 


IBM  makes  the  French  connection 


In  an  effort  to  encourage  French- 
language  studies  at  U of  G,  EBM 
Canada  Limited  and  the  Univer- 
sity are  combining  expertise  and 
resources  to  create  a multimedia 
computer  laboratory  on  campus. 

IBM  Canada  announced  last 
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Reach  out 
and  recycle 


As  the  new  Bell  Telephone 
books  arrive  on  campus,  make 
sure  your  old  one  doesn’t  end 
up  in  the  garbage.  If  the  books 
are  left  at  the  loading  docks  or 
the  entrance  areas  of  your 
building,  they  will  be  picked  up 
and  taken  to  a recovery  facility 
to  be  recycled.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext  2054.  □ 


week  that  it  is  donating  computer 
equipment  that  will  be  used  to  ex- 
plore the  potential  of  new  technol- 
ogy in  teaching  French  as  a 
second  language. 

U of  G has  become  a member  of 
an  IBM-sponsored  North  Ameri- 
can partnership,  the  Project  for 
Language  Learning  and  Multi- 
media  Applications  (LLAMA). 
Made  up  of  Canadian  and  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities,  the  in- 
stitutions were  selected  for  their 
leadership  roles  in  exploring  in- 
structional technology  to  teach 
foreign  languages.  Guelph  is  one 
of  two  Canadian  universities  to 
join  the  project;  the  other  is  the 
University  of  Calgary. 

The  goals  of  the  LLAMA 
project  are  to: 

■ co-ordinate  software  develop- 
ment for  language  instruction; 

■ establish  a sense  of  collabora- 
tion among  key  institutions; 

■ provide  tools  for  faculty  to 
adapt  technology  to  their  own 
needs; 

■ provide  applications  in  the  in- 
struction of  language  and  cul- 
ture; and 

■ provide  knowledge  to  other  in- 
stitutions. 

The  IBM  donation  consists  of 
IBM  Personal  System/2  (PS/2) 
multimedia  computers  valued  at 
about  $45,000.  The  advanced 
computer  systems,  each  consist- 
ing ofn  central  processing  station, 
video  disc  player  and  keyboard, 
will  be  used  in  the  University’s 


multimedia  language  laboratory. 
Multimedia  technology  combines 
sound,  images  and  text  on  com- 
puters. 

“We  look  forward  to  active  par- 
ticipation  in  the  LLAMA 
project,”  says  Prof.  Leonard 
Adams,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  French  Studies. 

“The  new  workstation  will  pro- 
vide a rare  opportunity  for  our 
students  to  explore  novel  and 
probably  more  efficient  ways  of 
improving  their  language  skills 
outside  of  the  traditional  cultural 
setting.” 

Mark  Drexler,  IBM’s  general 
manager  for  southwestern  On- 
tario, says  his  firm  is  glad  to  have 
Guelph  on  board  as  a partner  in 
the  LLAMA  project. 

“Multimedia  technology  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  powerful 
tool  in  education,"  says  Drexler, 
"and  we  are  pleased  to  be  working 
with  the  University  of  Guelph  to 
explore  the  application  of  multi- 
media  in  language  studies.” 

The  Guelph  program  will  be 
monitored  for  its  effectiveness  in 
teaching  language.  One  of  its 
major  thrusts  will  be  to  lower  the 
drop-out  rate  in  French  studies. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  begin- 
ner’s level  in  French  do  not  con- 
tinue. □ 


President  Brian  Segal  watches  as 
Kathy  Hanneson.  co-ordinator  of 
the  Language  Media  Centre 
(seated)  and  French  Studies 
professor  Dana  Paramskas 
(standing)  demonstrate  a French- 


language  computer  program. 
Looking  on  are,  from  left,  Prof. 
Alain  Thomas,  French  Studies 
chair  Len  Adams  and  College  of 
Arts  Dean  David  Murray. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 
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Senate  report 


Master’s  in  creative  writing  gets 
approval,  but  still  needs  funding 


Student 

speak 


by  Scott 
McNichol 


Senate  has  approved  a proposal  for 
a master  of  fine  arts  (MFA)  pro- 
gram in  creative  writing. 

Although  the  starting  date  for 
the  program  is  uncertain  because 
of  financial  constraints,  the  ap- 
proval means  “when  we  have  the 
money,  we  can  do  it,”  Prof. 
Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  English,  told 
Senate  Feb.  18. 

Students  in  the  MFA  progfam 
would  concentrate  on  prose, 
poetry,  drama  or  a combination. 
They  would  be  required  to  take 
courses,  follow  an  independent 
reading  program  and  produce  a 
creative  thesis. 

Growing  demand 

“There  is  a very  great  need  for 
this  program”  at  Guelph,  in  On- 
tario and  in  Canada,  said  Rooke. 
The  44-page  program  proposal 
prepared  by  the  English  Depart- 
ment says  there  has  been  a grow- 
ing demand  for  instruction  in 
creative  writing  in  Canada  over 
the  past  10  years. 

“Our  ambition,  however,  is  not 
simply  to  add  another  venue,  but 
to  develop  the  best  master’s-level 
program  in  creative  writing  in 
Canada,"  the  proposal  says. 

The  program  is  designed  to  com- 
plement U of  G’s  international 
focus  and  strengthen  the  arts  here, 
Rooke  said.  It  would  give  aspiring 
writers  a chance  to  work  with  es- 
tablished writers  and  expand  their 
understanding  of  writing  in  a 
global  as  well  as  national  context. 

Several  features  of  the  program 
make  it  distinct  from  the  four 
other  creative-writing  degree 
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programs  at  Canadian  univer- 
sities. The  already  hired  core 
faculty  — poet  Dionne  Brand, 
novelist  and  poet  Janice  Kulyk 
Keefer  and  playwright  Judith 
Thompson  — are  distinguished 
Canadian  writers,  rather  than 
career  academics. 

Another  unique  feature  is  that 
Canadian  writers  will  be  invited  to 
give  lectures,  workshops  and 
seminars,  offering  students  a 
writer’s  perspective.  Visiting 
writers  will  also  serve  as  mentors 
to  individual  students. 

The  program  is  patterned  after 
the  University  of  Iowa’s  writers’ 
workshop,  “which  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  prestigious,  the 
most  rigorous  and  the  most  effec- 
tive creative-writing  MFA  pro- 
gram in  the  world,"  says  the  pro- 
gram proposal. 

The  Guelph  program  “has  a very 
high  level  of  support  from  writers 
in  this  country,”  Rooke  told 
Senate. 

Writers  who  might  be  recruited 
include  novelists  Timothy 
Findley,  Michael  Ondaatje,  Leon 
Rooke  and  Alberto  Manguel, 
playwrights  Sharon  Pollock, 
Enka  Ritter,  Tomson  Highway, 
John  Krizanc  and  George  Walker, 
and  poets  Roo  Borson  and  Phyllis 
Webb. 


Transition  funding 

this  process. 

If  the  ministry  does  receive  tran- 
sitional assistance  funds,  says 
Jamieson,  universities  must  then 
compete  for  their  share.  “What  we 
don’t  know  is  how  the  subsequent 
competition  will  be  organized  and 
which  body  will  set  the  rules  for 
the  competition.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  (SCUP)  is  U 
of  G’s  vehicle  for  coming  up  with 
sample  projects.  The  committee 
was  expanded  to  include  repre- 
sentatives from  the  nine  employee 
groups  on  campus,  the  Central 
Student  Association  and  the 
Graduate  Students  Association 
for  this  purpose. 

In  the  first  of  a two-stage 
process,  a set  of  nine  sample 
projects  was  reviewed  by  the  en- 
larged SCUP  and  submitted  to  the 


Students  would  require  an 
honors  BA  in  any  discipline  and 
would  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
a portfolio  of  published  and  un- 
published work,  transcripts  and 
letters  of  reference. 

The  English  Department  would 
accept  21  students  in  the  first  year 
and  expects  the  program  to  grow 
to  24  in  the  second,  27  in  the  third 
and  30  in  the  fourth  year. 

Financial  constraints 

The  proposed  starting  date  for 
the  program  is  fall  1993,  but  cur- 
rent financial  constraints  make 
this  unlikely,  said  Rooke.  “When 
we  began  work  on  the  proposal, 
the  financial  climate  of  the 
University  was  very  different  than 
it  is  now.” 

But  Senate’s  approval  opens  up 
possibilities  for  fund  raising  and 
establishing  an  endowment  fund 
to  support  the  program,  she  said. 

President  Brian  Segal  pledged 
his  support  for  the  program  and 
said  he  looks  forward  to  working 
with  the  department  in  raising 
funds. 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  called  the  proposal 
“quite  ingenious  and  exciting  for 
the  University.”  □ 


ministry’s  working  group  by  Feb. 
17. 

The  projects  included  improv- 
ing accessibility  for  the  physically 
handicapped;  increasing  enrol- 
ment of  visible  minorities,  native 
Canadians  and  the  disabled;  offer- 
ing more  graduate  fellowships  for 
women;  improving  college  and 
university  students’  flexibility  to 
move  from  one  system  to  the 
other;  and  paying  for  staff  retrain- 
ing and  re-equipping  due  to  inter- 
nal restructuring. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  Univer- 
sity will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  definitive  proposals,  says 
Jamieson.  This  will  happen  “once 
we  know  the  amount  of  money 
available  and  the  rules  of  the  com- 
petition.” □ 
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Students  value  quality 

U of  G students  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  their  schooling  if  it  means 
keeping  the  quality  of  education 
from  slipping. 

That’s  what  students  told  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  and  senior  ad- 
ministrators Feb.  17  at  an  open 
meeting  to  discuss  the  Univer- 
sity’s 1992/93  operating  budget 
and  its  impact. 

Segal  outlined  the  difficult 
choice  of  possibly  freezing  the 
hiring  of  new  faculty,  given  the 
expected  one-per-cent  increase  in 
funding  for  next  year.  The  worst- 
case  scenario  may  mean  fewer 
course  choices  and  sections,  he 
said,  but  the  University  is  trying 
its  best  not  to  allow  this  to  happen. 

Students  said  they  were  being 
financially  hit  from  all  sides,  not 
just  tuition,  but  also  food  and  rent. 
They  also  expressed  concerns 
about  the  financial  uncertainty 
outside  the  University.  With  jobs 
getting  harder  to  come  by,  they 
won’t  have  the  money  they  need 
to  get  them  through  school. 

One  student  said  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  “being  taken  to  the 
slaughterhouse,”  with  the  costs  of 
textbooks  and  meal  cards  adding 
to  the  problem. 

The  students  said  they’d  like  to 
have  more  input  into  the  budget 
and  that  their  input  would  be 
greater  if  they  had  more  informa- 
tion and  time  to  prepare. 

Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice- 
president,  student  affairs,  assured 
the  students  that  further  rounds  of 
consultations  will  continue  some- 
time in  March  and  that  informa- 
tion would  be  available  ahead  of 
time  through  campus  media. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by 


the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and 
University  Communications. 

Senate  news 

A policy  for  handling  fraudulent 
university  applications  was  passed 
at  the  Feb.  18  meeting  of  Senate. 
The  policy,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  academic  misconduct  policy 
introduced  in  September,  gives  U 
of  G a way  of  handling  rare  cases 
of  fraudulent  applications  and 
gives  students  a chance  for  appeal. 

Senate  approved  continuation  of 
the  Aberdeen  exchange  and  the 
Paris  semester.  The  Krakow 
semester  will  continue  for  three 
years,  then  will  be  reviewed. 

A requirement  that  all  applicants 
for  the  Paris  semester  must  have  a 
minimum  first-year  university 
French  or  its  equivalent  was  also 
passed. 

A worldly  dinner 

More  than  300  students,  staff  and 
faculty  attended  the  Watson  Inter- 
national House’s  annual  "World 
on  a Plate”  dinner  Feb.  3. 

The  dinner  gave  participants  an 
opportunity  to  experience  the  cus- 
toms, music,  fashion  and  cuisine 
of  17  countries.  It  was  supported 
by  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  Student  Affairs  and 
Student  Housing  Services. 

Nominations  still  open 

Graduate  student  nominations  for 
the  Graduate  Students  Association 
executive.  Senate  and  Board  of 
Governors  are  being  taken  until 
Feb.  28.  Any  full-  or  part-time  stu- 
dent is  eligible.  Elections  will  be 
by  mailed  ballot  March  23  to  27. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
GSA  office  in  Room  531  of  the 
University  Centre,  Ext.  6685.  □ 


Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Mingfu 
Ling,  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Feb.  27  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room  427 
of  the  University  Centre.  The 
thesis  is  “Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance  Spectroscopy  and  Im- 
aging Investigations  of  Metabolic 
Alterations  in  Livers  of  Rats  after 
Chronic  Ethanol  Administration.” 
Ling’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Manfred 


Brauer. 

The  final  examination  of 
Richard  Schneider,  Pathology,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  March  2. 
The  seminar  is  at  9 a.m.  in 
Biomedical  Sciences  1642,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  at  10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  1101.  Schneider’s 
thesis  title  is  “Mortality  in  Mink 
During  the  Lactation  Period.”  His 
adviser  is  Prof.  Bruce  Hunter.  □ 
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SHIATSU  THERAPY  for  relaxation 
and  improvement  of  your  health. 
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That’s  entertainment! 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 
announces  1992  season 


Nexus 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  is  reorganizing  as 
of  April  1,  Minister  Richard  Allen 
announced  last  week. 

MCU’s  new  structure  will  be 
able  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
policy  and  equity  issues,  as  well 
as  with  the  needs  of  the  postsecon- 
dary system  as  a whole,  Allen 
said. 

The  ministry  will  reduce  the 
number  of  its  divisions  from  three 
to  two.  The  postsecondary  institu- 
tions division  and  the  student  sup- 
port and  corporate  services 
division  will  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  present  postsecondary 
partnerships  and  research  support 
division. 

In  addition,  the  postsecondary 
institutions  division  will  be  reor- 
ganized from  its  current  structure 
— with  separate  organizations  for 
colleges  and  universities  — to  a 
structure  based  on  function.  One 
of  the  three  new  branches  will 
deal  with  policy  and  programs. 


MCU  gets  new  structure 


one  will  handle  grants  administra- 
tion and  one  will  be  responsible 
for  partnerships,  international  af- 
fairs and  research  support. 

Several  new  or  expanded  units 
will  result  from  the  reorganiza- 
tion. These  include: 

■ A new  equity /access  unit  that 
will  focus  on  developing 
programs  in  the  areas  of  native 
education,  women’s  issues, 
special  education,  multicul- 
turalism  and  the  special  needs 
of  low-income  students; 

■ An  expanded  French-language 
service  branch;  and 

■ A new  policy  and  programs 
branch  that  will  be  responsible 
for  both  universities  and  col- 
leges and  will  be  able  to 
develop  postsecondaiy  policy 
in  a more  integrated  way. 

The  ministry  is  also  introducing 
a major  new  computerized  system 
for  streamlining  the  application 
process  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program.  □ 


The  Barra  MacNeils 


No  charges  laid  in  incident 


No  charges  are  being  laid  after  two 
female  custodians  were  accosted 
by  three  men  in  the  Thombrough 
building  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  24, 
says  Ron  McCormick,  head  of 
Security  Services.  An  investiga- 
tion by  University  police  did  not 
turn  up  enough  evidence  to  pursue 
a sexual  assault  charge. 

Two  of  the  men  involved  were 
not  Guelph  students  and  have 
been  warned  under  the  Trespass  to 
Property  Act.  One  complainant 
does  not  wish  any  further  formal 
action  to  be  pursued  and  was  satis- 
fied with  the  warning  given  to  the 
men,  says  McCormick.  The  other 
complainant  had  indicated  earlier 
that  she  would  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  first  complainant. 


The  incident  was  reported  to 
CUPE  Local  1334  and  a 
grievance  process  is  under  way. 
The  police  investigation  is  con- 
tinuing to  ensure  that  all  parties 
are  satisfied.  □ 

Assaults  reported 

Campus  police  are  investigating 
two  reports  of  sexual  assault  in- 
volving students. 

A female  student  has  reported  an 
incident  of  date  rape,  occurring  on 
or  about  Jan.  24.  A second  female 
student  has  lodged  a complaint 
that  she  was  grabbed  in  the  but- 
tocks by  a male  student  in  Sep- 
tember 1991.  □ 


Cleo  Laine 


■ the  Winnipeg  Singers  with 
Symphonia  Mississauga,  con- 
ducted by  Frieder  Bemius  May 
16. 

The  festival  will  also  offer  a 
variety  of  popular  entertainment, 
including  dance  and  jazz.  High- 
lights include  a May  6 cabaret 
with  the  Cape  Breton  family  band 
the  Barra  MacNeils,  a May  14 
performance  by  the  Canadian  per- 
cussion quintet  Nexus  and  a May 
16  appearance  by  the  dancing 


Manhattan  Tap 

quartet  Manhattan  Tap. 

On  May  13,  the  medieval  and 
Renaissance  theatrical  troupe 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas  will 
present  the  15th-century  drama 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
which  will  be  preceded  by  a 
medieval  dinner  and  entertain- 
ment. 

For  children,  the  festival  has 
planned  a May  2 song,  dance  and 
mime  program  by  the  Winnipeg 
theatre  group  Canadian  Content 
and  the  annual  Carden  Street 
block  party  May  23. 

The  season  closes  May  23  with 
a grand  finale  performance  by 
Cleo  Laine  and  the  John 
Dankworth  Quartet. 

Festival  tickets  are  now  on  sale 
at  the  GSF  box  office,  which  is 
located  at  21  Macdonell  St.  For 
more  information,  call  821- 

7570.0 


A rare  Canadian  appearance 
by  a celebrated  Kitchener- 
bom  tenor,  the  mellow  sounds  of 
jazz  great  Cleo  Laine  and  a 
medieval  dinner  are  just  some  of 
the  events  that  will  help  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  celebrate 
its  25th  anniversary  this  year. 

Details  of  the  festival’s  1992 
program,  which  runs  from  May  1 
to  23,  were  announced  at  a press 
conference  last  week  by  GSF’s 
artistic  director,  Simon 
Streatfeild. 

The  festival  opens  May  1 with  a 
performance  by  celebrated 
Canadian  tenor  Paul  Frey  and 
continues  May  3 with  Streatfeild 
conducting  a choral/orchestral 
concert  of  “Creation  and 
Rebirth,”  featuring  Benjamin 
Britten’s  Spring  Symphony  per- 
formed by  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  Symphony  and  a massed 
choir. 

Other  classical  highlights  of  the 
festival  include: 

■ pianist  Angela  Hewitt,  who 
will  premiere  a commissioned 
work  by  Canadian  composer 
Oskar  Morawetz  May  8; 

■ organists  Michael  Bloss, 
Patricia  Phillips  and  John 
Tuttle,  winners  of  the  festival’s 
1980  national  organ  competi- 
tion, who  will  perform  May  19; 
■ the  Rembrandt  Trio,  presenting 
the  complete  trios  of  Brahms  in 
two  concerts,  May  15  and  16; 
and 


Guelph  to 
put  limits 
on  student 
numbers 

Like  many  Ontario  universities.  U 
of  G will  limit  enrolment  of  first- 
year  students  next  fall. 

Guelph  reduced  enrolment  of 
first-year  students  last  fall  by 
more  than  20  per  cent  from  fall 
1990  enrolments.  This  large  cut 
was  a result  of  sustained  govern- 
ment underfunding  and  the 
University’s  commitment  to 
maintaining  a high-quality  educa- 
tion for  its  students,  says  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic. 

“We  addressed  the  issue  a year 
earlier  than  other  institutions,"  he 
says.  “The  impact  of  the  recent 
government  funding  announce- 
ment of  only  a one-per-cent  in- 
crease in  operating  grants  is  that 
the  reduced  intake  has  to  be  main- 
tained for  fall  1992.” 

U of  G has  received  close  to 

14.000  applications  for  the  fall 
1992  semester.  It’s  anticipated 
that  no  more  than  2,700  full-time 
first-year  students  will  be  ad- 
mitted, about  the  same  number  as 
last  year. 

The  University’s  five-year  plan 
to  reduce  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment anticipates  a population  of 

10.000  full-time  undergraduate 
students  by  1994,  compared  with 
the  current  level  of  more  than 
11,000. 

Conolly  notes  that  Ontario  stu- 
dents will  face  more  difficulty 
than  ever  entering  university  this 
fall  because  of  the  enrolment 
reductions  at  many  institutions. 

Demand  for  places  at  Guelph  is 
high  and  many  applicants  will  be 
disappointed,  he  says,  but  “in  the 
financial  circumstances  that  we 
are  facing,  we  really  have  no 
choice.”  □ 


Biologist 
to  speak 
on  AIDS 

Roy  Anderson,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biology  at  Imperial  Col- 
lege at  the  University  of  London, 
will  be  on  campus  March  2 to  5 as 
the  Winegard  Visiting  Fellow  in 
the  Department  of  Zoology.  He 
will  give  a public  lecture  on 
“AIDS  in  the  21st  Century:  a 
Global  Perspective"  March  4 at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  100. 

A parasitologist,  Anderson  was 
named  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1986  and  holds  fellow- 
ships in  several  societies,  includ- 
ing the  Zoological  Society  and  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society.  He  has 
more  than  200  publications  to  his 
credit  and  sits  on  the  editorial 
board  of  publications  such  as 
Parasitology  Today , Epidemiol- 
ogy and  Infection  and  Journal  of 
AIDS. 

Besides  his  public  lecture, 
Anderson  will  be  giving  two  cam- 
pus seminars.  “The  Design  of 
Vaccination  Programs  for  the 
Control  of  Directly  Transmitted 
Viral  and  Bacterial  Infections”  is 
March  3 at  noon  in  Room  1438  of 
Clinical  Studies.  "The  Induction 
of  Immunological  Tolerance  and 
the  Persistence  of  Infectious 
Agents  Within  Hosts”  is  March  5 
at  3:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod  259.  □ 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Commitment 
to  career  not 
questioned 

As  a working  parent  at  the  School 
of  Engineering,  I appreciate  the 
concern  that  Sheila  Trainer  has  for 
working  parents  and  their  babies, 
as  expressed  in  her  letter  “Reader 
Disturbed  by  Engineering  Babies” 
in  the  Feb.  12  issue  of  At  Guelph. 
I would,  however,  like  to  respond 
to  those  concerns. 

■ I agree  with  you  — Prof.  Isobel 
Heathcote’s  decision  to  decline 
the  regular  maternity  leave  is 
her  choice. 

■ As  to  others  “living  up  to" 
Heathcote’s  example,  my  com- 
mitment was  in  no  way  ques- 
tioned when  I took  an  extended 
maternity  leave  last  spring  nor 
when  I reduced  my  full-time 
hours  to  part-time  after  the  birth 
of  my  first  child  two  years  ago. 

■ Your  concern  for  staff  mem- 
bers is  not  shared  by  me  (a  staff 
member)  or  a male  technician 
in  our  department  who,  I 
believe,  is  the  first  employee  on 
campus  to  take  advantage  of 
extended  paternity  leave. 

■ Yes,  there  is  a trained  child- 
care worker  for  Heathcote’s 
baby  — Heathcote  herself, 
mother  of  two  other  happy 
children. 

■ We  do  not  claim  that  a child- 
care facility  exists  at  the  school. 
You  can  be  sure  that  if  some- 
thing is  developed,  it  would 
satisfy  all  licensing  and  in- 
surance requirements.  Like 
you,  we  want  a safe  and  nurtur- 
ing  environment  for  our 
children. 

a As  for  germs,  at  what  age  do 
you  propose  exposing  the 
child?  What  exposure  is  he  ac- 
tually getting  now?  I’m  no 
epidemiologist,  but  he  is 
probably  more  at  risk  being 
cuddled  by  relatives  at  a baby 
shower  than  spending  most  of 
his  time  with  his  mother  in  her 
office. 

■ As  for  the  question  of  booties, 
Heathcote  is  a responsible, 
loving  mother  who  shouldn’t 
have  to  justify  her  policy  on 
bare  feet  to  you  or  me. 

My  concern  with  the  original  ar- 
ticle (“Academics  and  Babies  Do 
Mix,”  At  Guelph,  Feb.  5)  lies  with 
its  focus  on  a female  parent  jug- 
gling family  and  job  respon- 


sibilities. The  article  did  not  men- 
tion the  male  grad  students  who 
come  to  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing with  babies  in  tow.  Nor  did  it 
mention  our  male  technician  on 
paternity  leave. 

Employers  must  be  sensitive  to 
changing  roles  and  pressures  of 
male  parents,  too.  Women  will 
only  have  equal  opportunity  in  the 
workforce  when  men  share  equal 
responsibility  at  home.  Why  are 
child-care  issues  always  women’s 
issues  and  not  parent  issues? 

Janet  Diebel 
School  of  Engineering 

May  be  the  best 
choice  for  both 
baby  and  mom 

In  response  to  Sheila  Trainer’s 
Feb.  12  letter  to  At  Guelph,  I note 
that  her  “serious  problems”  with 
Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote’s  quick 
return  to  work  with  babe-in-arms 
seems  to  fall  into  two  camps. 

Her  first  concerns  — that 
women  who  do  not  opt  for  the 
same  course  of  action  may  meet 
with  disapproval  or  other 
problems  given  the  precedent 
Heathcote  sets,  and  that  women  in 
other  sectors  of  the  University 
may  not  even  have  this  option  — 
are  valid  and  important.  If  such  an 
option  is  desirable  to  new 
mothers/working  women,  it 
should  be  available  to  all. 

And  it  does  seem  plausible  that 
such  a decision  may  affect  other 
women  indirectly  in  both  positive 
and  negative  ways  because  of  the 
rapidly  changing  nature  of  our  al- 
ready complex  expectations  about 
women  who  choose  motherhood, 
let  alone  careers. 

The  second  “serious  problem” 
Trainer  has  with  the  article  seems 
to  focus  on  the  baby’s  well-being 
— whether  he  is  safe,  well  cared 
for,  germ  free,  adequately  dressed 
and  paying  some  kind  of  incalcu- 
lable price  for  his  mother’s  goals. 
These  concerns  are  chalked  up  to 
Trainer’s  experience  and  exper- 
tise as  a mother  and  grandmother. 
I’m  afraid  these  comments  caused 
me  “serious  problems.” 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that 
Heathcote,  being  a career  monger, 
cannot  and  does  not  tend  to  the 
needs  of  her  child.  Simple  things 
like  putting  booties  on.  Are  chilly 
feet  the  terrible  price  Heathcote’s 
baby  has  to  pay? 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


A A global  answer 
to  your  RRSP 
investment  needs. 

Qara  M.  Marett 


International  Diversification  from  Global  Strategy  Funds. 
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Personally,  I noticed  the 
professor’s  incredible  smile.  I 
have  also  noticed  the  smiles, 
“adequate  dress”  and  general 
“well-cared-for”  appearance  of 
Heathcote’s  second  child,  who, 
having  suffered  the  same  kind  of 
neglect,  may  simply  be  hiding  her 
irreversible  damage. 

Without  doubt,  the  question  of 
“disrupting  careers”  for  children 
is  one  that  weighs  hard  on  many 
prospective  parents,  male  and 
female. 

Twenty-five  years  of  scholar- 
ship and  an  impressive  record  like 
Heathcote’s  is  something  no  one 
would  want  to  jeopardize,  let 
alone  sacrifice. 

We  are  all  aware  that  this  latter 
option  was  the  traditional  one  for 
women.  The  arrival  of  children 
marked  the  transfer  or 
reprioritization  of  concern  from 
oneself  and  one’s  career  goals  to 
one’s  children  and  their  needs. 
This  is  certainly  the  route  that  my 
mother  and  grandmother  took. 
There  likely  wasn’t  much  choice 
in  the  matter. 

And  like  many  other  women 
who  decided  and  continue  to 
decide  that  this  is  the  best  thing  for 
them,  their  children  appear  to  be 
doing  no  worse  and  no  better  than 
others. 

Neither  decision  — including 
the  combination  of  options 
Heathcote  is  trying  out  — comes 
without  a sense  of  guilt  or  inade- 
quacy. Neither  comes  with  a 
guarantee  of  success  in  the  parent- 
ing department. 

I probably  never  went  without 
booties,  but  I do  recall  clearly  my 
mother’s  lack  of  self-confidence 
when  she  set  out  into  the  “real 


workforce”  for  the  first  time. 

We  both,  mother  and  daughter, 
continue  to  suffer  from  her  current 
situation  on  or  below  the  poverty 
line  because  of  a divorce  and  her 
lack  of  earning  potential. 

I’d  like  to  encourage  Trainer  and 
others  to  entertain  the  possibility 
that  the  arrangement  that 
Heathcote  has  chosen  is  the  best 
one  for  her  (a  subject  of  concern 
Trainer  did  not  address)  as  a 
mother  and  as  an  engineer,  and 
possibly  the  best  one  for  her  wee 
child  as  well. 

Karen  Houle 
Department  of  Philosophy 

Letters  focus 
on  the  negative 

The  recent  letters  to  the  editor  con- 
cerning your  article  about  Prof. 
Isobel  Heathcote  have  surprised 
me  in  terms  of  the  excess  of  im- 
agination, but  also  the  lack  of  im- 
agination that  was  shown  by  the 
writers. 

It  surprises  me  that  people  could 
so  presumptuously  imagine  (and 
judge)  Heathcote  as  a mother,  as 
a professional  and  as  a teacher 
from  a short  article  in  At  Guelph. 

Only  negative  speculations  were 
put  forward,  such  as  the  baby’s 
exposure  to  germs  and  the  distrac- 
tion in  the  classroom.  There  was 
insufficient  imagination  to  think 
that  Heathcote  has  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  sensitivity  to  make 
decisions  and  take  actions  to  make 
the  situation  workable. 

Few  people  (men  or  women)  get 
through  a working  day  without 
making  judgments  and  choices 
about  family,  work  and  personal 


responsibilities.  We  all  make 
these  choices,  and  most  of  us 
never  have  to  defend  them  as  per- 
fect decisions. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  give 
women  flexible  career  options, 
we  have  some  obvious  problems. 
When  Heathcote  makes  a choice 
that  she  judges  to  be  appropriate, 
her  abilities  as  a mother  and  a 
professional  are  called  into  ques- 
tion. Concerns  are  expressed  that 
this  choice  will  reflect  on  other 
women. 

The  reaction  to  your  article  (and 
reaction  to  reaction)  has  been 
strong  and  it  has  been  voiced  by 
women.  The  choices  are  obvious- 
ly difficult  and  have  an  emotional 
component. 

The  current  supports  (parental 
leaves,  day-care  facilities, 
deferred-tenure  review)  are  im- 
portant improvements,  but  not 
complete  solutions.  They  need  to 
be  flexible  to  the  individual’s  cir- 
cumstances. 

Finally,  I must  wonder  why  we 
martyr  women  as  “role  models.”  I 
have  no  idea  what  Prof.  Mary 
Beverley-Burton  (“Babies  a Dis- 
traction in  the  Workplace,”  At 
Guelph,  Feb.  19)  thinks  is  the 
“image  of  professionalism  that 
women  need  to  cultivate  and 
foster.” 

But  I have  utmost  respect  for 
Heathcote  as  a professional.  I 
would  hope  that  female 
academics  can  be  judged  on  a 
professional  basis  and  not  on  a 
cultivated  “image”  that  is  super- 
human. 


Prof.  Val  Davidson 
School  of  Engineering 


Commentary 


How  competition  goes  wrong  in  society 


by  John  McMurtry 
Department  of  Philosophy 

Is  competition  the  best  way  to 
develop  standards  of  excellence 
and  high  achievement?  Or  is  it  a 
selfish  struggle  for  goods  in  short 
supply  that  lowers  standards  and 
perverts  performance? 

There  are  “free”  and  “unfree” 
forms  of  competition  that  have  not 
been  clearly  distinguished.  The 
unfree  form  of  competition  pits 
people  against  one  another.  They 
compete  for  payoffs  external  to 
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the  activity  itself,  which  go  to  one 
side  at  the  expense  of  others.  (Ex- 
amples of  this  are  Olympic  ath- 
letes and  market  corporations 
competing  for  external  rewards, 
where  the  winner  takes  all). 

The  ultimate  pathological  form 
of  this  lower  kind  of  competition 
is  military  war,  where  these  ex- 
clusionary payoffs  and  losses  are 
unlimited  in  their  extent. 

People  assume  that  take-for- 
yourself  competition  is  the  only 
kind  of  competition.  Our  current 
business  leaders  and  the  mass 
media,  for  example,  seem  to  think 
that  competitive  reduction  of  our 
social  standards  to  minimize  costs 
and  maximize  profits  for  multina- 
tional corporations  is  a necessity 
and  that  no  alternative  exists. 

Competition  is  most  creative 
and  beneficial  when  it  reduces  the 
gap  between  winners’  payoffs  and 
losers’  losses.  Good  examples  of 
this  are  Canada’s  health  and 
higher  education  systems.  These 
systems  are  competitive  with  the 
best  in  the  world,  yet  they  have 
achieved  their  excellence  through 
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universal  access  and  a win-win 
logic. 

Everybody  is  better  off  when 
someone  else  conquers  a disease 
or  a research  problem  or  a learn- 
ing block.  This  is  truly  free  com- 
petition. Everyone  stands  to  gain, 
not  lose  by  people's  competitive 
successes. 

The  real  winners  aren’t  the  ones 
who  manage  to  get  more  and  more 
wealth  or  power  for  themselves. 
They  are  those  who  fight  to  con- 
quer limits  to  health  and  under- 
standing or  other  adversaries  to 
human  and  environmental  well- 
being. 

Business  should  follow  their  ex- 
ample, not  try  to  subordinate  our 
health,  education  and  environ- 
ment to  external  payoffs  such  as 
more  profit. 

Our  national  sport,  hockey,  is  a 
paradigm  of  these  contrasting 
forms  of  competition.  In  the 
dominant  commercial  game,  the 
greater  the  difference  between 
winner’s  spoils  and  loser’s  losses, 
the  greater  are  the  pathologies  of 
violence,  fighting,  intimidation, 
covert  violation  of  the  rules  and  so 
on. 

But  in  free  hockey,  where  there 
are  no  life-means  payoffs  or  los- 
ses external  to  the  activity  itself, 
these  problems  rarely,  if  ever, 
arise,  even  with  professionals 
who  have  been  conditioned  to  the 
commercial  game. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry  has  had 
several  articles  about  human  com- 
petition published  recently  in  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Philosophy,  the 
Journal  of  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion and  Inquiry. 
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Research  news 


Science,  technology,  art  merge  for  da  Vinci 


Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin  and  Peter  Rush  with  a model  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  II  Cavallo. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


by  Kathe  Gray 
Office  of  Research 

A fine  art  professor  and  his 
undergraduate  collaborator 
have  merged  science,  technology, 
art  and  their  international  connec- 
tions in  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
Renaissance  art  history. 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin  and  stu- 
dent Peter  Rush  belong  to  a mul- 
tidisciplinary team  collaborating 
on  the  construction  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  II  Cavallo,  a colossal 
bronze  horse  and  rider  monument 
commissioned  by  the  Duke  of 
Milan  in  the  1480s. 

A project  that  would  stand  9.3 
metres  high  and  take  more  than 
60,000  kilograms  of  bronze  to 
complete,  II  Cavallo  never 
materialized  because  of  political 
upheaval  in  Italy,  which  pre- 
vented the  artist  from  seeing  it 
past  the  planning  stage. 

But  now,  Kirwin,  Rush  and 
others  are  venturing  to  complete 
it.  They  are  working  towards  cast- 
ing the  monument  in  two-thirds 
scale  to  donate  to  the  city  of  Milan 
to  celebrate  da  Vinci’s  achieve- 
ments and  the  500th  anniversary 
of  Columbus’s  arrival  in  America. 

“Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  an  un- 
quenchable ego,”  says  Kirwin. 
“He  was  happiest  when  he  was 
working  with  problems  that  others 
would  think  insolvable.  That’s 
why  II  Cavallo  was  such  a chal- 
lenge.” 

Last  year,  an  international  con- 
ference at  Lehigh  University  in 
Pennsylvania  brought  together  da 
Vinci  researchers  to  discuss  the 
horse  as  a tribute  to  the  artist. 
Kirwin  presented  his  and  Rush’s 
first  findings;  the  papers  from  the 
event  are  being  published. 

The  collaboration  between 
Kirwin  and  Rush  is  a story  in  it- 
self. Rush,  a metallurgist  and 
foundry  worker  with  more  than  30 
years’  experience,  is  familiar  with 
the  melting  and  casting  of  non- 
ferrous  metals,  as  well  as  iron  and 


steel.  The  combination  of  his 
technological  know-how  and 
Kirwin’s  knowledge  of  the  artis- 
tic, social,  political  and  cultural 
climate  of  the  Renaissance  has  led 
to  a revised  vision  of  II  Cavallo. 
The  Equine  Research  Centre  is 
also  helping  out  with  the  project. 

Unfortunately,  few  academic 
studies  of  the  plans  for  the  monu- 
ment have  examined  its  tech- 
nological complexity.  Working 
from  da  Vinci’s  drawings,  the 
scant  academic  literature  avail- 
able and  his  own  expertise.  Rush 
has  established  with  Kirwin  math- 
ematical models  that  reconstruct 
da  Vinci’s  final  intentions. 

Among  the  revisions  that  Kirwin 
and  Rush  are  proposing  to  the  in- 
ternational academic  art  com- 
munity is  that  the  monument  was 
to  be  cast  in  one  piece  using  an 
innovative  technique  based  on 
cannon  founding  techniques. 


rather  than  the  lost-wax  process 
traditionally  used  for  bronze 
sculpture.  In  addition,  the  two  col- 
laborators believe  the  size  of  the 
finished  monument  has  been  con- 
siderably underestimated,  both  in 
height  and  volume. 

“It’s  been  like  unravelling  an 
Agatha  Christie  detective  novel,” 
says  Rush.  “We’ve  found  so  many 
interesting  and  significant  facts 
that  we  couldn’t  believe  no  one 
else  had  managed  to  decipher  the 
puzzle  of  II  Cavallo  before.” 

Kirwin  is  a member  of  the  inter- 
national advisory  board  that  will 
be  consulting  with  project  co- 
ordinator Charles  Dent  on  the 
casting  of  the  modified  ll  Cavallo. 

“It’s  a relatively  easy  thing  to 
cast  this  smaller  project  piece- 
meal with  current  industrial  prac- 
tices,” says  Rush,  “but  to  think 
about  da  Vinci’s  plans  — the 
logistics  behind  training  all  those 


workers,  building  all  those  fur- 
naces, cutting  and  stacking  the 
necessary  wood,  melting  all  the 
bronze  at  once,  timing  the  pouring 
— it’s  mind-boggling." 

Working  independently,  Kirwin 
has  organized  an  international 
team  of  scholars  that  includes 
Rush,  da  Vinci  scholar  Martin 
Kemp  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Renaissance  tech- 
nology historian  Bert  Hall  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

This  team  will  conduct  detailed 
investigations  of  da  Vinci's  plans 
for  ll  Cavallo  in  relation  to  his 
wide-ranging  interests  in  military 
and  artistic  affairs.  The  team  will 
publish  a critical  edition  of  the 
artist’s  notes  for  the  casting  and  a 
book-length  reassessment  of  its 
significance  in  the  history  of 
Renaissance  technology  and 
art.O 


Funding  opportunities 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation’s 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  dissertation 
internship  award  program  pro- 
vides up  to  $24,000  for  doctoral 
research  in  agriculture,  health,  life 
sciences  and  education.  Applica- 
tion deadline  is  March  1.  For  more 
information,  call  International 
Education  Services  at  Ext.  6915. 

Information  on  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing research  funding  pro- 
grams can  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Research,  Ext.  6927. 

The  Medical  Research  Council 
and  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  As- 
sociation of  Canada  are  sponsor- 
ing a joint  fellowship  program  to 
support  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search training  relating  to  diseases 
of  muscle,  nerve  and  the 
neuromuscular  junction.  The  first 
deadline  date  for  receipt  of  ap- 
plications is  April  1.  From  then 
on,  the  deadline  for  new  or 
renewal  applications  is  Nov.  15. 

The  Scottish  Rite  Charitable 
Foundation  provides  funding  to 
the  G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute  to 
offer  grants  for  research  on  mental 
handicap.  The  deadline  for  ap- 
plication is  April  30. 

Bedding  Plants  Foundation, 
Inc.,  is  accepting  research 
proposals  from  horticulturists  and 
researchers  in  related  sciences. 
Research  priorities  include  insect 
and  disease  control,  production 


techniques  encouraging  environ- 
mental stewardship,  developing 
disease  and  insect-resistant 
varieties,  improved  garden  per- 
formance, improved  shipping 
ability  of  crops  and  temperature 
management.  Applications  are 
due  May  1 . 

The  Medical  Research  Council 
and  Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
are  offering  fellowships  for  health 
scientists  purusing  careers  in 
AIDS  research.  The  closing  dates 
for  applications  are  April  1 and 
Nov.  15.  □ 


Hire  a student 

Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  will  offer  wage  subsidies 
this  year  to  encourage  employers 
to  create  new  summer  jobs, 
primarily  for  high  school  students. 
Challenge  ’92  will  support  jobs 
lasting  from  six  to  18  weeks  be- 
tween April  27  and  Sept.  4. 

Applications  should  address  one 
or  more  priorities  such  as  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  AIDS  education, 
urban  crime,  the  environment, 
literacy  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  disabled,  visible 
minorities  and  native  youth. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  Research  and  must  be 
completed  and  submitted  to  the 
office  by  March  10.  □ 


Workshop  offers  advice  on 
NSERC  strategic  grants 


The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council 
funds  only  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  applications  it  receives  for 
strategic  grants. 

To  help  campus  researchers  in- 
crease their  chances  of  obtaining 
a strategic  grant,  the  Office  of 
Research  is  sponsoring  a 
workshop  March  2 to  discuss  the 
criteria  used  to  review  grant  ap- 
plications. The  criteria  are  dif- 


ferent from  those  used  for  oper- 
ating grants. 

Prof.  Ron  Harris,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  who  served  on  an 
NSERC  review  panel  last  year, 
and  Prof.  Stan  Leibo,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  who  headed  a suc- 
cessful team  application,  will  be 
on  hand  to  answer  questions. 

The  workshop  begins  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  □ 


Deadline  dates 


Applications  are  due  March  1 for 
U of  G Research  Board  qew  facul- 
ty grants.  March  9 is  the  deadline 
to  apply  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  grants  for  AIDS  research, 
pilot  and  feasibility  studies,  for- 
mulation proposals,  demonstra- 
tion/evaluation projects,  and 
career  and  training  awards. 

On  March  23,  applications  are 
due  for  the  following: 

■ NATO  collaborative  research 
grants; 

■ SSHRC  grants  for  international 
representation,  aid  to  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada  and  spe- 
cialized research  collections 
and  fleeting  opportunities; 


Medical  Research  Council  fel- 
lowships and  AIDS  postdoc- 
toral fellowships; 

American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety grants-in-aid  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  staffs  of  foreign 
institutions  and  foreign  nation- 
als whose  research  can  best  be 
carried  on  in  the  United  States; 
Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  grants,  student  assis- 
tantships  and  fellowships; 
Cancer  Research  Institute 
postdoctoral  fellowship; 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
U.S.  summer  scholarships;  and 
M.  Levin  Family  Foundation 
grants.  □ 


Industry 

supports 

computer 

design 

by  Kathe  Gray 
Office  of  Research 

Greater  computing  power  to  test 
new  U of  G computer-assisted 
microchip  design  packages  is 
being  provided  to  researchers  here 
through  a unique  three-year  equip- 
ment loan. 

Canadian  Microelectronics  Cor- 
poration — a non-profit  organiza- 
tion funded  by  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces and  Engineering  Research 
Council  to  foster  research  in 
microelectronics  — has  com- 
mitted $40,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment to  the  University’s  com- 
puter-aided design  (CAD)  group, 
led  by  Profs.  Dilip  Banerji,  Tom 
Wilson  and  Jay  Majithia,  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science. 

The  group’s  goal  is  design  op- 
timization. 

Cut  the  time 

“We  now  run  a dedicated  com- 
puter for  80  to  90  hours  before 
knowing  if  a design  optimization 
works,"  says  Banerji.  “The  new 
equipment  may  cut  this  to  almost 
a 10th  of  the  time." 

This  was  the  CAD  group’s  first 
application  to  the  corporation’s 
equipment  loan  competition.  It 
applied  for  — and  received  — an 
application-  and  a file-server 
computer  workstation.  The  ap- 
plication-server allows  large 
computer  programs  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  a relatively  short  period 
of  time;  the  file-server  expedites 
the  transfer  of  data  over  a whole 
network  of  computers.  As  power- 
ful as  this  equipment  is,  it  is  com- 
pact enough  to  place  on  one  desk 
top. 

The  CMC  loan  also  includes  a 
maintenance  agreement  worth  an 
estimated  $10,000. 

The  corporation  will  contribute 
up  to  $5,000  for  any  installation 
expenses.  The  equipment  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  soon. 

The  CAD  group  has  been 
developing  microelectronic  chip 
design  packages  since  1985. 

Help  design  chips 

“A  microchip  is  made  of 
thousands  of  very  small  com- 
ponents," says  Banerji.  “This 
makes  them  impossible  to  design 
without  computers,  so  we  are 
developing  software  packages 
that  can  assist  the  design  of  a chip 
that  you  want."  The  chips  are  es- 
sential in  telecommunications,  in- 
cluding radar,  sonar  and  video 
signal  processing. 

Banerji  says  the  CAD  group’s 
ultimate  objective  is  to  get  its 
packages  used  in  industry.  “We 
orient  our  research  so  that  the 
short-term  results  can  be  used  by 
industries;  the  results  are  not  just 
theoretical,  but  can  be  applied  in 
the  telecommunications  field." 

Two  of  their  packages  — 
GAUSS,  an  automated  design 
synthesis  package,  and  LOCO,  an 
optimization  system  — have  al- 
ready been  used  by  other  re- 
searchers and  have  been  supplied 
to  industry. 

CAD  group  research  has  been 
supported  by  an  NSERC  strategic 
grant,  AT&T  Bell  Labs  and  Bell- 
Northern  Research.  □ 
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Everything  but  the  kitchen  sink  finds  its  way  to  the  campus  lost  and 
found.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 

When  all  appears  lost . . . 


Let’s  celebrate  our  125th\ 


You’ve  lost  your  leather  gloves 
somewhere  on  campus.  You  can’t 
remember  where  you  had  them 
last,  and  you’ve  almost  resigned 
yourself  to  buying  another  pair. 
Before  you  do,  check  with  Cam- 
pus Police  to  see  if  your  gloves  are 
sitting  among  the  hundreds  of 
items  in  the  campus  lost  and 
found. 

"We  have  a room  full  of  items,” 
says  Chief  Murray  Milson.  “We 
have  everything  except  the 
kitchen  sink . . . bicycles,  clothing, 
calculators,  watches,  glasses, 
jewelry.” 

About  150  items  wind  up  in  the 
lost  and  found  every  month.  Many 
lost  items  are  first  turned  into 
departmental  or  building  offices, 
then  get  forwarded  to  the  police 
station  on  Trent  Lane.  There,  they 
are  logged  and  stored  for  90  days. 


If  there  is  identification  on  an 
item,  such  as  a name  or  telephone 
number,  one  of  the  police  dis- 
patchers will  try  to  contact  the 
owner.  Bicycle  registration  num- 
bers can  be  entered  on  a computer 
network  to  match  with  lost 
bicycles  reported  around  the  city. 

Items  that  have  no  identification 
and  are  not  claimed  are  eventually 
sold  at  an  auction.  Bicycles  are 
sold  either  at  an  auction  or 
through  the  Surplus  Sales  Depart- 
ment. 

An  auction  is  held  whenever 
enough  items  accumulate  to  make 
it  worthwhile,  says  Milson.  The 
last  one  was  held  in  1990  and 
raised  more  than  $3,000. 

Proceeds  go  to  the  University 
Police  Bursary  Fund  for  needy 
students,  which  is  administered 
through  Student  Awards.  □ 


Canada  turns  125  this  year,  and 
Canadians  are  being  encouraged 
to  get  up  and  celebrate. 

The  Canada  125  Corporation,  a 
non-profit  organization  dedicated 
to  helping  people  organize  an- 
niversary events,  is  looking  for 
participation.  The  group  has  al- 
ready announced  a number  of  na- 
tional projects,  but  is  still  on  the 
lookout  for  more  community- 
based  events. 

“We  want  to  involve  groups 
right  across  the  country  and  get 
special  projects  associated  with 
Canada  125,”  says  Mary 
Cocivera,  director  of  University 
Communications  and  a contact 
person  for  the  corporation. 

People  are  encouraged  to  get 
together  with  their  family,  friends 
and  neighbors  to  organize  ac- 
tivities such  as  a salute  to  the 
armed  forces,  a neighborhood 
cleanup  or  a co-operative  garden. 


Dr.  Norman  Bowles  has  been 
named  acting  director  of  Student 
Health  Services  until  a director 
has  been  appointed  to  replace  Dr. 
Karen  Acheson,  who  has  left  the 
University  to  become  regional 
coroner  for  the  southern  Georgian 
Bay  region. 

Prof.  Manfred  Kremer  has  been 
reappointed  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures for  a five-year  term  begin- 


If  you  have  an  idea  for  a campus 
or  neighborhood  event,  you  can 
call  Cocivera  for  information 
about  how  to  register  and  how  to 
promote  your  event  through  At 
Guelph.  For  information  about  the 
national  initiatives  or  sponsor- 
ship, call  the  Canada  125  com- 
munity adviser  for  this  area, 
Patricia  Green,  at  416-977-7467. 

New  events  and  ongoing  ac- 
tivities are  both  eligible  for  spon- 
sorship with  the  corporation.  By 
registering  events,  organizers  will 
be  able  to  use  the  Canada  125 
logo,  have  contact  with  national 
sponsors  such  as  Imperial  Oil  and 
Canada  Post,  and  be  promoted  by 
Canada  125. 

Many  local  and  on-campus 
events  such  as  College  Royal,  Fair 
November  and  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  are  already  associated 
with  the  celebrations.O 


ning  July  1,  1993. 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale  has 
been  reappointed  director  of 
HAFA  for  a five-year  term  effec- 
tive July  1,  1992. 

Prof.  John  Patterson  of  HAFA 
has  been  appointed  associate 
professor. 

Prof.  Ray  Rees  has  been  named 
acting  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  from  Aug.  1 to  July 
31,  1993,  while  Prof.  Louis 
Christofides  is  on  administrative 
leave.  □ 


Awards 


Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  the  1992 
recipient  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Award  for  Chemical  Education. 
The  award  recognizes  his  con- 
tributions in  teaching,  developing 
courses  and  curriculum,  and  writ- 
ing textbooks  and  articles.  Bunce 
will  receive  the  award  and  present 
an  address  at  the  Canadian  Chemi- 
cal Conference  in  Edmonton  in 
June. 

Undergraduate  student  Tricia 
Lynn  Long  is  this  year’s  winner 
of  the  School  of  Human  Biology’s 
W.H.  Boyd  Scholarship.  The 
school’s  Alex  Peepre  Memorial 
Scholarship  went  to  Stefan 
Wechsler.  □ 


Police  beat 


Campus  police  investigated  the 
following  incidents  in  January. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Thirty  occurrences  of 
damage  totalling  $4,967  were 
reported.  Some  23  disturbances 
and  three  break-and-enter  com- 
plaints were  investigated.  One  at- 
tempted suicide  was  reported. 

Harassment  and  assaults: 
Police  investigated  three  assaults, 
one  harassment  complaint  and 
four  reports  of  obscene/nuisance 
telephone  calls. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Three  charges  were  issued  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Thefts:  Forty-three  cases  of 
theft  involving  University  and 
private  property  were  reported. 
Valued  at  $22,628,  this  property 
included  bicycles,  computers, 
scientific  equipment,  clothing, 
wallets  and  a drill  press.  One  case 
of  fraud  was  investigated. 

Trespassing:  Police  inves- 
tigated 1 1 suspicious  persons, 
resulting  in  one  warning  and  three 
charges  under  the  Trespass  to 
Property  Act. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to  1 1 
false  electronic  alarms  for  emer- 
gency personal  assistance,  10 
false  telephone  alarms  and  18 
false  fire  alarms. 

Vehicle  offences:  Nine  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  inves- 
tigated, including  one  hit  and  run. 
A number  of  charges  were  laid 
under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  □ 

International 
Women’s  Day 
events  planned 

International  Women’s  Day  will 
be  marked  next  month  with  a 
series  of  events  on  and  off  campus. 
On-campus  events  are  listed  in 
“Calendar.”  Events  scheduled 
around  town  include: 

■ A workshop  on  wife  assault, 
sponsored  by  Women  in  Crisis, 
at  the  Unitarian  Fellowship 
March  2 at  7:30  p.m. 

■ Open  house  and  open  stage  at 
the  Guelph  International 
Resource  Centre  (GIRC) 
March  4.  The  open  house  runs 
from  1 0 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  the  open 
stage  is  from  7 to  10  p.m. 

■ The  video  Brown  Women, 
Blonde  Babies  about  domestic 
workers  from  the  Philippines  in 
Canada  runs  March  5 at  7 p.m. 
at  GIRC. 

■ Bird  Sisters  Jane  Ellenton  and 
Laura  Thomas  perform  March 

6 at  8:30  p.m.  at  the  Albion 
Hotel. 

■ Body  Image  Workshop  March 

7 from  2 to  4 p.m.  at  GIRC. 

■ MPP  Marion  Boyd  speaks  on 
women’s  issues  March  13  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Steel  Workers 
Hall.G 


Build  Now! 

Save  Money! 

Contractors  are  looking  for  work. 

We  will  design  your  custom  home  or  renovation  & 
prepare  comprehensive  construction  drawings  that 
will  allow  you  to  obtain  competitive  quotations. 


^v)/\a 

Phoenix  Innovations 


836-8705 


LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

• Are  they  genuine  disabilities? 

• How  can  they  be  accommodated  at  univer- 
sity? 

• What  responsibilities  should  faculty  have? 

• What  responsibilities  should  LD  students 
have? 

• ♦ FACULTY  ARE  INVITED  ♦ ♦ 

TO  A 

LD  STUDENT/FACULTY 

FORUM 

Tuesday,  March  3 ♦ 3-5  p.m.,  U.C.  Room  442 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Humidifier,  portable  Bionaire  4.6-litre 
water  tank,  demineralization 
cartridge,  824-6015  evenings. 

Ten-speed  bicycle  with  back  carrier, 
double  bed  with  mattress,  desk,  Ext. 
6065  or  763-1456  evenings 


Piano  lessons,  beginner  to  adult, 
763-7195  evenings. 


Electric  guitar  lessons,  beginner  to 
adult,  763-7195  evenings. 


1 986  T oyota  Camry  four-door  sedan, 
loaded,  57,000  km.,  837-2205  even- 
ings. 

1 989  Dodge  Caravan,  air  condition- 
ing, power  seats,  windows,  doors, 
58,000  km,  Ext.  3518  or  836-5098 
evenings. 


1988  Honda  CRX  1.51,  five-speed, 
rustproofed  and  certified,  107,000 
km,  837-8492  evenings. 


1980  Toyota  Tercel,  two-door,  Ext. 
3387  or  821-1493  evenings. 


Bicycle,  15-speed,  Nishiki  road 
frame;  computer  monitor,  14-inch 
Packard  Bell.  VGA,  with  or  without 
card,  Ext.  4913. 


Beige  informal  couch  with  matching 
loveseat,  chair  and  hassock;  walnut 
dining  table  and  six  chairs,  two  table 
leaves  included;  dark  pine  bookcase 
headboard  for  double  bed;  dark  pine 
TVA/CR  stand,  821-5965  evenings. 


Electropure  water  system  by 
Electrolux,  dual  filter  units  plus  UV 
steriliizer,  Ext.  8302. 


Four-bedroom  brick  Georgian  home, 
five  minutes  from  campus,  private 
sun  deck,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace, 
double  garage.  836-4865. 

Two  rooming  houses,  both  accom- 
modating six  students,  convenient  to 


University,  excellent  income,  Ext. 
4774  or  822-0764  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  fieldstone  house 
with  character,  hardwood  floors, 
fireplace;  basement  recreation  room 
has  separate  entrance,  Ext.  4774  or 
822-0764. 


Stone  house  and  barn,  10  acres,  five 
minutes  from  Guelph,  near  Rock- 
wood,  856-9645  evenings. 

Fidelity  sailboat,  21  feet,  three  steel 
keels,  new  sails  and  boot  cover, 
sleeps  six,  767-6609  evenings. 


For  rent 


Room  in  new  townhouse  for  non- 
smoker  to  share  with  graduate  stu- 
dent, near  campus,  $300  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  4089  or  767-6606. 


Partially  furnished  townhouse  to 
share  with  single  graduate  or  profes- 
sional, non-smoker,  $360  a month 
plus  utilities,  available  April  5,  824- 
9179. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  town- 
house,  two  baths,  close  to  campus, 
$1 ,000  a month  plus  utilities,  avail- 
able Aug.  1 to  Dec.  15,  Ext.  3192  or 
822-3103  evenings. 


Large  bedroom  in  new  country  home, 
15-minute  drive  to  campus,  share 
rest  of  house  with  one  female,  leave 
message  at  740-9623. 

Spacious  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  for  one  or  two  mature 
females  in  private  home,  references 
required,  Ext.  3082. 


Wanted 


Used  ladies'  ice  skates,  size  6 1/2  to 
7;  used  desk  suitable  for  student,  Ext. 
8707. 


T ravelling  companion  for  three-week 
trip  to  Europe  and  Egypt  leaving  May 
14,  836-0074. 


Human  Resources  report 


Appointments 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  Feb.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
“Sexism  and  God  Talk”  at  noon  in 
UC  332. 

Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  at  4 p.m.  in  UC  424. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- The  centre  presents  the  last  in  its 
series  “Arts  of  Duration"  as 
Guelph  graduate  Pauline  Sinclair 
shows  and  discusses  some  of  her 
video  creations.  The  lecture 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Ed  Video, 
16A  Wyndham  St.  N. 

Friday,  Feb.  28 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - McMaster  Univer- 
sity’s Corrine  Lobe  describes 
“Retinoic  Acid  Receptors  and  Ac- 
tivation of  Hox  Genes”  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Molecular  Biology  028. 
Applied  Human  Nutrition 
Seminar  - “The  Use  of  Stable 
Isotopes  to  Assess  Ca  and  Se 
Needs  of  Lactating  Women"  is 
explained  by  P.  Moser-Veillon  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  FACS  106. 

Saturday,  Feb.  29 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup 
Days  begin  this  weekend.  Learn 
about  making  maple  syrup  today 
and  Sunday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Concert  - The  Oliver  Jones  Trio 
delivers  sizzling  jazz  for  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival’s  pre- 
season fund-raising  concert  at  8 
p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$25  general,  $22  for  students  and 
seniors.  Call  821-7570. 

Sunday,  March  1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship,  an  interdenominational 
service  of  singing,  scripture, 
reflection  and  prayer,  begins  at  6 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Monday,  March  2 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Grants  Workshop  - Researchers 
who  want  to  apply  for  NSERC 
strategic  grants  can  learn  how  to 
maximize  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess at  this  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Research.  It 
begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Mike  Lindinger  explains  how 
“Caffeine  Attenuates  the  Exer- 
cise-Induced Increased  Plasma 
Potassium  in  Humans”  at  noon  in 
Human  Biology  212. 

Tuesday,  March  3 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
International  Women’s  Day  - 
The  Black  Women’s  Society  and 
the  Women’s  Resource  Centre 
present  the  film  Maids  and 
Madams  at  noon  in  UC  103.  A 
video  on  women  in  advertising. 


Pianist  Oliver  Jones  performs 
Feb.  29  in  Creelman  Hall. 


Still  Killing  Us  Softly , begins  at  5 
p.m.  inUC  103. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  En- 
semble performs  in  the  UC  court- 
yard at  noon. 

Our  World  - Prof.  Susan  Evers, 
Family  Studies,  discusses  “Better 
Beginnings,  Better  Futures,”  a 
program  to  prevent  emotional  and 
physical  health  problems  in 
children,  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 
OVC  Seminar  - Roy  Anderson, 
head  of  the  department  of  pure 
and  applied  biology  at  Imperial 
College  in  London,  England,  will 
speak  on  “The  Design  of  Vaccina- 
tion Programs  for  the  Control  of 
Directly  Transmitted  Viral  and 
Bacterial  Infections”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Clinical  Studies  1438. 
Learning  Disabilities  Forum  - 
Faculty  are  invited  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  learning  disabilities  with 
learning-disabled  students  from  3 
to  5 p.m.  in  UC  442.  For  more 
information,  call  Carol 
McMullen,  Ext.  8312. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Surface 
Modes  in  Ordered  Magnetic 
Materials”  is  the  topic  of  Michale 
Cottam  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Information  Session  - Students 
interested  in  the  1993  London 
semester  can  learn  more  about  it 
at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  316. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

Food  for  Thought  - A new  lec- 
ture series  exploring  a changing 
agricultural  and  food  system 
presents  “Competitiveness:  Is 
This  What  We  Need?”  with 
Catherine  Cooper,  director  of  the 
George  Morris  Centre,  at  noon  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

International  Women’s  Day  - 

The  Women’s  Issues  Committee 
is  'onsoring  a panel  discussion 
01  Women  in  Academia”  at  noon 
in  MacKinnon  1 16. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Prof. 
Elizabeth  Papp-Szabo  describes 
“CRBP  — A New  Basic  Platelet 
Protein”  at  noon  in  MacNaughton 
22". 

T1  rd  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph’s  lecture  series  for  retired 
people  presents  Uta  Strelive  of 
Eden  Mills  discussing  “Birds  in 
the  Woods”  at  10  a.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. Retired  English  profes- 
sor Allan  Austin  continues  his 
Shakespeare  series  with  “The 
King’s  Conscience  and  FalstafP  s 
Rejection”  at  1 :30  p.m.  Lectures 
are  $2.50  each. 


Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
"Mendel,  Twiggy  and  Me”  is  the 
topic  of  Prof.  Derek  Bewley, 
Botany,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Prof.  Peter 
Watts,  Zoology,  explains 
“Waterbed  Economics:  Why  Har- 
bor Seals  Haul  Out  and  Why  it 
Never  Lasts"  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod 
259. 

Thursday,  March  5 

International  Women’s  Day  - A 
panel  discussion  on  “What  is 
Feminism,”  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Issues  Committee, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  103. 
Concert  - Violinist  Eugene 
Plawutsky  and  pianist  Martin 
Foster  perform  at  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Roy  Anderson  of  Im- 
perial College  in  London, 
England,  describes  “The  Induc- 
tion of  Immunological  Tolerance 
and  the  Persistence  of  Infectious 
Agents  Within  Hosts”  at  3: 1 0 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  259. 

Concert  - The  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness plays  Peter  Clark  Hall  at  9 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $6.99  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 
The  event  is  open  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
and  signed-in  guests. 

Friday,  March  6 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“The  Effect  of  Exercise  and  Meal 
Feeding  on  Post-Exercise  Oxygen 
Consumption”  is  the  topic  of 
graduate  student  Dan  Bertini  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Music  - The  Mel  Brown  Blues 
Jam  performs  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Brass  Taps. 

Saturday,  March  7 

The  Arboretum  - Learn  all  about 
making  maple  syrup  today  and 
Sunday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- An  evening  of  poetry , stories  and 
music  with  Ardeleana,  a group 
consisting  of  flute,  cello,  piano 
and  actor,  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  the 
centre.  Admission  is  $8  general, 
$6  for  seniors  and  students. 

Sunday,  March  8 

International  Women’s  Day  - 
Radio  station  CFRU  features  24 
hours  of  non-stop  programming 
featuring  music  by  female  artists. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship  is  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- “Marginalia,”  a series  of  char- 
coal and  sepia  watercolor  draw- 
ings by  Cecily  Moon,  opens  today 
and  runs  to  April  18.  The  artist 
will  give  a brief  introduction  to 
the  works  at  3 p.m.  in  the  centre. 

Monday,  March  9 

A Better  World  - “Development 
Options:  Canadian  Experience"  is 
the  topic  of  Prof.  Clifford  Hurt, 
Consumer  Studies,  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  132. 


Notices 


Memorial  service 

A memorial  service  for  retired 
HAFA  professor  Tony  Marston. 
who  died  Feb.  3,  will  be  held 
March  5 at  3 p.m.  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre.  A 
reception  will  follow  at  the 
Faculty  Club. 

Guitar  great 

Canadian  guitarist  Liona  Boyd 
brings  her  North  American  tour 
to  War  Memorial  Hall  March  4 
at  8 p.m.  Her  program  will  fea- 
ture works  from  her  most  recent 
release.  Dancing  on  the  Edge. 
Tickets  are  $20  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office,  the 
Bookshelf,  The  Comer  in  Stone 
Road  Mall  and  Records  on 
Wheels. 

Pruning  practice 

The  Arboretum  is  offering 
hands-on,  practical  workshops 
on  tree  pruning  March  5 and  7. 
The  three-hour  workshops 
begin  at  1 p.m.  and  are  limited 
to  15  participants.  Cost  is  $25. 
Call  Ext  21 13  to  register. 

Author  to  read 

Prof.  Dionne  Brand,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  will  read  from 
her  recent  works  at  the  Book- 
shelf March  5 at  8:45  p.m.  Her 
books  include  No  Language  is 
Neutral , which  was  short-listed 
for  the  Governor  General’s 
Award  for  Poetry,  and  No  Bur- 
den to  Carry:  Lives  of  Black 
Working  Women  in  Ontario. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Canada  Council  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 

A choral  collage 
The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir 
presents  works  by  Monteverdi, 
Pachelbel  and  Brahms  March  1 
at  3 p.m.  at  St  George’s  Church, 
99  Woolwich  St.  Tickets  are 
$ 1 3 general,  $ 10  for  seniors  and 
students  and  $2  for  children 
under  12.  They  are  available  at 
the  Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the  Car- 
den Street  Music  Shop. 

Ring  ceremony 

The  Mac-FACS  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  host  a graduate 
student  reception  and  ring 
ceremony  March  9 from  5 to  7 
p.m.  at  Alumni  House.  For  more 
information,  call  Laurie 
Malleau  at  Ext.  2101. 

In  aid  of  learning 

The  fourth  International  Con- 
ference, on  Computers  and 
Learning  will  be  held  at  Acadia 


University,  Nova  Scotia,  June 
17  to  20.  The  program  includes 
papers,  posters,  invited 
speakers,  workshops,  tutorials 
and  panels.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ivan  Tomek  of 
Acadia’s  Jodrey  School  of 
Computer  Science  at  902-542- 
2201  or  fax  902-542-4699. 

On  display 

The  display  cases  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  are  available  free  to 
non-profit  University  groups  to 
promote  events  and  services  or 
highlight  student,  faculty  or 
staff  achievements.  The  display 
cases  are  located  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  centre  across  from 
the  south  elevators  and  around 
the  comer  from  the  dentist’s  of- 
fice. For  more  information  or  to 
reserve  space,  call  Ext.  6582. 

Conference  planned 

The  Northwest  Regional  Con- 
sortium for  Southeast  Asian 
Studies  is  calling  for  papers  for 
its  fifth  annual  conference  on 
“Development,  Environment, 
Community  and  the  Role  of  the 
State,"  to  be  held  Oct.  16  to  19 
at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  International  Educa- 
tion Services  at  Ext.  6915. 

Hunger  briefing 

Brown  University  in  Rhode  Is- 
land is  hosting  a Hunger  Re- 
search Briefing  and  Exchange 
April  8 to  10.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  March  6.  For  more 
information,  call  International 
Education  Services  at  Ext. 
6915. 

Hit  the  ice 

OVC  will  hold  its  annual  hock- 
ey tournament  April  3 and  4.  For 
more  information,  call  John 
Lynch  at  837-5022. 

Video  goes  west 

About  60  alumni  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  got  a chance  to  see  U 
of  G's  "Breaking  New  Ground" 
video  earlier  this  month.  Liaison 
officer  Christine  Toews  of  the 
Registrar’s  Office  presented  the 
video  in  Calgary  Feb.  3 and  Ed- 
monton Feb.  5.  The  events  were 
hosted  by  human  kinetics 
graduate  Janet  Hutchinson  in 
Calgary  and  OAC  graduate  Paul 
Valentine  in  Edmonton. 


The  Up  presents 

MR.  DRESSUP 

SAT.  FEB.  29  1& 3 PM 
War  Memorial  Hall 

Tickets  $7.50  each 

plus  handling 

Call  Ext.  4368 


For  All  Airlines  From  Toronto, 
Hamilton  Or  Buffalo 

Los  Angeles  2 (or  1 
San  Francisco  2 for  1 
San  Diego  2 fori 


LOW  LOW  AIRFARES 


Vancouver 

299  + 54 

Melbourne 

1398  + 40 

Halifax 

239  + 46 

Phoenix 

439  1 87 

Seattle 

309  + 63 

Calgary 

289  + 53 

Calms 

1271  +22 

Edmonton 

309  + 56 

Tampa 

299  + 57 

Lisbon 

499  + 40 

New  Orleans  350  + 69 

Honolulu  749  + 47 

Auckland  1299  + 40 

New  York  2 fori 

Boston  2 fori 


CALL  US  FOR  THE  BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


Prin*  quotod  m Itw  IomM  round 
rip  oddUM*  from  TcKxito.Hjml- 

ton  or  Buffalo  «t  »w  Smo  of  printhg. 
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|oct  to  rataNIty  il  too  of  booking. 

Raglans  on  43321 M7 1 


Accura Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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Community  alcohol  program  targets  workplace 


Rule  of  thumb  for 
smart  drinkers 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 
“Rule  of  Thumb  for  Smart  Drink- 
ers” proclaims  the  large  red-and- 
blue  posters  you  can  see  around 
campus  and  the  city.  They  are  part 
of  a community  alcohol  program 
aimed  at  reducing  alcohol  prob- 
lems in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
community  at  large. 

The  program  was  developed  by 
a steering  committee  led  by 
Homewood  Health  Services.  The 
Guelph  community  health  or- 
ganization developed  an  overall 


strategy  for  the  primary  preven- 
tion of  alcoholism  by  “identifying 
certain  behaviors  that  increase  the 
likelihood  of  problems,”  says 
Robert  Simpson,  director  of 
Homewood. 

The  program  targets  groups  such 
as  schoolchildren  and  people  on 
worksites  for  special  educational 
messages.  A campaign  aimed  at 
university  students  and  teenagers 
began  last  year,  and  the  campaign 
to  target  workplaces  is  now  being 
applied  to  the  University  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  to  other  em- 


ployers in  the  city. 

U of  G has  been  working  with 
Homewood  on  the  workplace 
project  since  September  1991, 
says  Irene  Thompson  of  Student 
Housing  Services,  the  Univer- 
sity’s representative  on  the  Home- 
wood  steering  committee. 

Educating  people  about  alcohol 
use  is  important,  she  says,  and  the 
campaign  “particularly  highlights 
the  other  side  of  the  issue,  moving 
away  from  the  popular  images  in 
the  media  of  ‘a  beer  in  one  hand 
and  a babe  in  the  other.’” 


Fashion  flashback 


This  is  what  the  well-dressed  university  student  of  the  most  popular  events  at  College  Royal  open 
was  wearing  back  in  the  late  1960s,  when  this  house  weekend.  This  year’s  open  house  is  March 
photo  was  taken  at  a College  Royal  fashion  show.  14  and  15;  the  fashion  show  runs  March  14  at 
Almost  25  years  later,  the  fashion  show  is  still  one  1 1 :30  a.m.,  1 :30  and  3:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 


Books 


Rushdie’s  philosophy  makes  his 
fate  ironic,  English  professor  says 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  emphasis  that  author  Salman 
Rushdie  puts  on  “the  multiplicity 
of  everything  in  life"  makes  his 
fate  ironic,  says  Prof.  James  Har- 
rison, English,  who  recently  com- 
pleted a book  on  the  controversial 
author. 

Rushdie’s  books  illustrate  “what 
life  can  be,  should  be,  that  we 
should  rejoice  in  differences  in- 
stead of  hating  them,”  writes  Har- 
rison in  his  book  Salman  Rushdie. 
“In  The  Satanic  Verses , he  is  at- 
tacking that  rigid,  fundamentalist 
kind  of  mind  set.” 

Harrison  began  studying  and 
writing  about  Rushdie’s  works 
long  before  The  Satanic  Verses 
found  disfavor  with  the  late 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the 
author  was  forced  into  a life  of 
hiding  from  a Muslim-backed 
death  threat. 

‘Bowled  over’ 

Harrison  recalls  being  “bowled 
over”  by  Midnight's  Children, 
Rushdie’s  second  novel  and  win- 
ner of  the  prestigious  Booker 
Prize.  Rushdie  was  one  of  several 
novelists  whose  works  Harrison 
included  in  his  university  courses 
on  novels  about  India. 

While  on  a sabbatical,  Harrison 
wrote  a long  article  about  Rushdie 
and  corresponded  with  the  author. 


Before  the  article  was  published, 
however.  The  Satanic  Verses  had 
become  an  international  incident. 

After  receiving  a contract  to 
write  the  book  on  Rushdie, 
Harrison  tried  — unsuccessfully 
— to  communicate  with  the  fugi- 
tive author.  But  communication 
did  occur  eventually. 

When  Penguin  U.S.  A.  refused  to 
grant  copyright  approval  for 
quotes  from  The  Satanic  Verses, 
Harrison  was  forced  to  seek 
Rushdie’s  personal  permission. 
The  book’s  chapter  on  The 
Satanic  Verses  was  sent  to  Rush- 
die circuitously  through  his 
literary  agent  and  permission  was 
granted. 

“He  sent  a charming  letter  tell- 
ing me  how  much  he  enjoyed  the 
chapter  and  was  looking  forward 
to  reading  the  book,"  Harrison 
says. 

Salman  Rushdie,  published  by 
Twayne  Publishers  of  New  York, 
examines  Rushdie’s  literary  ac- 
complishments in  his  four  adult 
novels  — The  Satanic  Verses, 
Midnight's  Children,  Shame  and 
Grimus. 

Harrison  believes  Rushdie’s 
greatness  lies  in  his  striking  writ- 
ing style  and  the  variety  of  his 
themes.  As  a Muslim  raised  in 
India  and  now  living  in  England, 
Rushdie  is  able  to  draw  together 
the  divergent  cultural  threads  of 
both  India  and  England  in  his 


literature. 

“Rushdie  hates  single-minded 
people  who  say  only  this  or  that  is 
important,”  says  Harrison.  “Life 
is  a mixture,  a melange;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a pure  anything.” 

Life  in  hiding 

Harrison  doubts  that  Rushdie 
could  have  foreseen  his  present 
fate,  although  he  has  always  been 
a risk  taker  who  has  offended 
some  of  his  readers.  He  laments 
that  Rushdie,  who  is  “such  a social 
animal,”  is  now  sentenced  to  a life 
in  hiding,  unable  to  experience 
life’s  fullness. 

“I  don’t  know  what  kind  of 
books  he  will  write  in  the  future,” 
Harrison  says.  “I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  write.  I hope  to  do  second 
and  third  editions.” 

Like  Rushdie,  Harrison  spent  his 
early  years  in  India.  He  was  bom 
in  Sri  Lanka  and  went  to  an 
American  school  in  southern 
India  until  the  age  of  10.  Later,  he 
taught  children  and  trained 
teachers  in  England.  In  1969,  he 
joined  U of  G. 

Harrison  is  also  the  author  of 
two  books  of  poetry,  a study  of 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  many  ar- 
ticles, and  is  the  editor  of  an  an- 
thology of  scientific  writing.  □ 


The  workplace  campaign  con- 
sists of  a series  of  posters  plus 
information  pamphlets,  a personal 
drinking  checklist  and  two  job- 
specific  handouts  aimed  at 
security  officers  and  teachers. 

The  “Rule  of  Thumb”  poster,  the 
first  of  the  program’s  seven 
posters,  illustrates  general  drink- 
ing guidelines.  It  suggests  that 
people  should  have  no  more  than 
12  drinks  a week,  with  no  more 
than  four  in  one  day  for  men  and 
three  for  women. 

These  guidelines  are  based  on 
addiction  research  findings  that 
people  who  stick  to  those  limits 
are  less  likely  to  develop  health 
problems. 

Simpson  points  out,  however, 
that  less  is  still  better  and  that  the 
guidelines  are  a compromise  be- 
tween the  ideal  situation  of  no  al- 
cohol and  the  reality  that  one-third 
of  drinkers  consume  more  than  1 2 
drinks  a week. 

A new  poster  will  be  released 
about  every  six  weeks  as  the  pro- 
gram continues.  The  steering 
committee  developed  the  themes, 
and  local  artist  Doug  Donald  did 
the  artwork  on  the  posters  and  in- 
formation pamphlets. 

Although  there  are  few  statistics 
on  drinking  in  the  workplace,  it  is 
known  to  affect  job  performance. 
Heather  Morton,  staff  wellness 
co-ordinator  with  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  on  campus. 


The  rule  of  thumb:  no  more  than 
four  drinks  a day  for  men,  three  for 
women. 

says  high  absenteeism  is  often 
caused  by  alcohol  problems. 

“We  look  for  people  who  are  off 
sick  or  have  flu-like  symptoms  on 
Friday  and  Monday  or  who  show 
behavior  on  the  job  that  could  be 
related  to  alcohol.” 

This  is  the  largest  such  cam- 
paign in  any  Canadian  com- 
munity, says  Simpson.  Total  con- 
tributions from  federal,  provincial 
and  private  sources  amount  to 
$1.4  million. 

It’s  also  special  because  it  was 
created  in  a smaller  community, 
he  says. 

“Most  prevention  programs  are 
designed  in  Toronto  and  they  very 
seldom  fit  outside  Toronto.  This 
program  works  a lot  better  in 
small  towns,  in  the  types  of  com- 
munities that  were  traditionally 
ignored.”  □ 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 
Stir  Fried  Pork 
Stir  Fried  Chicken 
Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
Octoberfest  Sausage 
Roast  Chicken 
Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
Seafood  Casserole 
Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
Breakfast  Sausages 
Potatoes  O'Brien 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
Pate  de  la  Maison 
Sliced  Breast  of  T urkey 
Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
Sliced  Festival  Ham 
Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
International  Cheese  Board 
Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 
Chocolate  Mousse 
Various  “Low  Cal"  Desserts 
Brownies 
Fruit  Pies 

Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 
Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
Excellent  Service 
Great  Value 
Pleasant  Atmosphere 


.he  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836- 1 240 


—At  v - - - - 

Guelph 

Thought  for  the  week 

Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seems  beforehand. 

George  Eliot 
/%Discover«gBi, 

Downtown  |pfl 
^uelph!|M| 

University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario 
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College  Royal  has  been  a tradition 
at  U of  G for  68  years.  These 
photos  show  some  of  the  events 
that  have  kept  the  crowds  coming 
back  year  after  year.  At  left,  a dog 
does  an  impersonation  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  at  the  1981  dog 
show.  At  right,  Bill  Winegard,  now 
federal  minister  for  science,  whips 
up  a cake  at  the  FACS  baking 
contest  in  1974,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  University.  Below, 
contestants  take  their  places  at 
the  1 986  cattle  show. 


OVC  has  established  a chair  in 
animal  welfare  with  a gift  from  the 
estate  of  Col.  K.L.  Campbell. 
Campbell’s  widow,  Mona,  has 
contributed  $500,000,  which  will 
go  into  an  endowment  fund  with 
donations  from  other  sources  to 
support  the  academic  position. 

Holder  of  the  first  Col.  K.L. 
Campbell  Chair  in  Animal  Wel- 
fare is  Prof.  Ron  Downey,  assis- 


tant dean  of  ■ 

OVC.  who 
will  assume  K 
the  position  I ^ 

.July  1.  He  ■Sir™ 
will  explore  I 
ways  to  en-  $ 

courage  and  ■jr^  J 

support  alter-  ■ 
native,  inves-  Jg| 

g a v e BH  B 

methods  that  Prof.  Ron  Downey 

reduce,  refine 

and  replace  the  use  of  animals  in 
research,  including  research  that 
is  aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
of  life  of  animals  in  general. 

Downey  believes  veterinarians 
must  show  leadership  in  animal 
welfare  issues.  Part  of  his  job  will 
be  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal 
Welfare,  which  was  established  at 
U of  Gin  1990.- 

K.L.  Campbell  was  a notable 
horse  breeder  and  showman,  but 
he  and  his  wife  shared  an  interest 
and  compassion  for  all  animals. 
The  Campbells  were  among  the 
earliest  contributors  to  OVC’s  Pet 
Trust  program,  the  fund  that  sup- 
ports investigations  into  common 
problems  of  companion  ani- 
mals.n 


for  68th 

Proudly  Canadian.  That’s 
the  theme  this  year  as  U 
of  G students  present 
their  68th  annual  College 
Royal  open  house  March 
14  and  15.  The  annual 
event  involves  more  than 
1,000  students  and  at- 
tracts 35,000  visitors  to 
campus. 

Almost  every  building 
on  campus  will  be  open 
Saturday  between  9 a.m. 
and  5 p.m.  and  Sunday 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
with  student  displays  and 
demonstrations  reflect- 
ing their  pride  in  being  Canadian. 

Beginning  in  1925  as  a live- 
stock-showing competition.  Col- 
lege Royal  has  grown  into  a rich 
diversity  of  events  involving  all 
seven  colleges.  This  year,  all  the 
perennial  favorites  will  be  back  — 
the  cat  and  dog  shows,  the  fashion 
show,  the  chemistry  magic  show. 
Old  MacDonald’s  Farm  and  live 
animal  surgery  at  OVC.  A free 
shuttle  bus  will  be  available 
throughout  the  weekend  to 
transport  visitors  to  events. 


College  Royal  also  offers 
prospective  students  and  their 
parents  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
faculty,  admissions  officers  and 
students  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity. An  admissions  display  will 
be  set  up  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard  both  days,  and  guided 
tours  of  the  campus  and  residen- 
ces will  be  available. 

College  Royal  is  actually  a 
week-long  event  designed  by  stu- 
dents to  generate  spirit  and  friend- 
ly competition.  Leading  up  to  the 
open  house  weekend,  students 


will  participate  in  a car  rally,  live- 
stock judging  and  the  annual  Col- 
lege Royal  Ball. 

The  annual  student  review, 
“Curtain  Call,”  will  run  March  13 
to  1 5 in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Writ- 
ten, directed  and  performed  by 
students,  this  year's  review  is 
called  The  President  of  Oz.  Tick- 
ets are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office. 

For  a full  list  of  College  Royal 
activities,  see  next  week’s  At 
Guelph.  □ 


Options  paper  to 
frame  budget  talks 


Five  information  meetings  will  be 
held  with  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents this  month  to  discuss  the 
University’s  operating  budget  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  that  begins 
May  1.  Before  the  meetings,  an 
options  paper  will  be  provided  to 
the  University  community  through 
At  Guelph. 

For  faculty  and  staff,  three  1 1/2- 
hour  sessions  will  be  held  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  on  the  following 
dates: 

■ March  18,  9:30  a.m.:  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Social  Science  and 
Biological  Science,  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
AKADEMIA,  the  presidential 
offices.  University  Secretariat, 
Human  Resources,  University 
Affairs  and  Development, 
Financial  and  Administrative 
Services,  Internal  Audit  and  the 
Office  of  Research. 

■ March  19,  9:30  a.m.:  OVC, 
OAC,  Graduate  Studies,  U of  G 
Library,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 


ment, The  Arboretum,  Univer- 
sity Centre,  Athletics,  Com- 
puting and  Communications 
Services  and  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

■ March  24,  2 p.m.:  FACS  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science,  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  Centre,  Continuing 
Education,  Distance  Educa- 
tion, Independent  Study,  Stu- 
dent Health  Services,  Student 
Housing  Services,  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre, 
Teaching  Support  Services, 
Physical  Resources,  Con- 
ference Services,  Hospitality 
Services/Retail  Operations  and 
Physical  Resources. 

Two  student  meetings  are  also 
scheduled — one  for  graduate  stu- 
dents March  19  at  5 p.m.  in  Room 
442  of  the  University  Centre  and 
one  for  undergraduates  March  24 
at  5 p.m.  in  Room  164  of  the 
Thombrough  building. 

People  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  for  their  area  can  attend 
one  of  the  other  meetings.  □ 


OVC  establishes  new 
chair  in  animal  welfare 
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University  asks  for  help  in  balancing  budget 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  an  open 
letter  to  the  University  community  from 
Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-president, 
academic,  and  Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president,  administration. 

In  the  month  since  the  provincial  treasurer 
announced  the  funding  level  for  universities, 
U of  G has  been  working  to  prepare  an  ac- 
ceptable budget. 

Because  the  funding  announcement 
covered  a three-year  period,  a three-year 
budget  is  being  developed  to  accommodate 
the  important  initiatives  we  want  to  pursue 
within  a balanced  budget  over  the  next  three 
years.  The  task  is  difficult,  given  the  small 
increase  in  revenue  and  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  expenses. 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  and  a 
variety  of  options  are  being  considered  to 
prepare  a satisfactory  budget  scenario  for 
further  discussion  within  the  University, 
particularly  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning.  It  is  hoped  to  have  an 
initial  discussion  at  Senate  March  17. 

One  of  the  largest  budget  expenses  for 
1992/1993  is  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
second  year  of  salary  agreements  with  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  (UGFA)  and  the  U 
of  G Staff  Association  (UGSA).  The  ad- 
ministration has  asked  that  these  existing 
salary  and  benefit  agreements  be  recon- 
sidered. 

This  doesn’t  mean  the  agreements  are  un- 
fair or  undeserved.  Indeed,  the  contracts 
were  signed  by  all  parties  precisely  because 
they  addressed  the  needs  of  faculty,  staff  and 


the  University  equitably. 

The  agreement  with  faculty,  for  example, 
includes  an  adjustment  to  the  salary  base  that 
accounts  appropriately  for  1991  inflation.  It 
also  contains  an  increase  in  the  time-and- 
performance-step  component  in  response  to 
concerns  about  the  number  of  two-step 
awards,  as  well  as  a component  to  accom- 
modate desirable  changes  to  the  long-term 
salary  scheme. 

The  agreement  with  the  UGSA  includes  a 
basic  salary  grid  adjustment  that  also  reflects 
1991  inflation  in  the  second  year  of  a two- 
year  contract.  In  addition,  funds  were  made 
available  for  incremental  progression 
through  the  range  and  for  performance. 

The  justification  for  the  settlements  with 
faculty  and  staff  is  as  strong  now  as  it  was  a 
year  ago  when  the  agreements  were  signed. 
Why,  then,  has  the  administration  asked  that 
the  contracts  be  reopened?  Quite  simply, 
because  the  Ontario  government  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  commitment  to  university 
funding,  and  we  now  find  ourselves  with  the 
difficult  task  of  balancing  U of  G’s  budget 
with  minimum  long-term  disruption  to  our 
employees,  students  and  academic  and  re- 
search programs. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  discussions  have 
been  held  with  the  UGFA  and  UGSA  to  give 
them  detailed  information  about  the 
University’s  past,  present  and  proposed 
budgets.  This  will  help  them  decide  how  to 
respond  to  the  administration’s  request  for 
help  over  this  difficult  period. 

These  discussions  have  been  constructive, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will  lead  to  a satisfactory 


resolution  of  the  current  crisis.  If  no  relief 
from  contract  obligations  is  forthcoming, 
the  contracts  will,  of  course,  be  honored,  and 
other  approaches  will  be  taken  to  achieve  a 
fiscally  responsible  position. 

The  administration  has  chosen  to  defer 
budget  discussion  with  a wider  audience 
until  all  avenues  have  been  explored  in  the 
informal  approach  to  the  faculty  and  staff 
associations.  At  this  point,  only  deans,  chairs 
and  directors  have  participated  directly  in 
budget  planning.  Student  groups  have  also 
been  informed  of  the  general  budget  situa- 
tion. 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  indulge  in 
public  debate  on  issues  raised  by  the  UGFA 
in  its  publication  News  and  Views.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  responding  to  selected 
material  from  unaudited  sources  that  cannot 
support  meaningful  comparisons  from  one 
institution  to  another. 

We  are  proud  of  the  recent  advances  we 
have  made  in  bringing  faculty  salaries  to 
fifth  place  in  the  Ontario  system,  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  a progressive  compen- 
sation program  and  in  meeting  the  goals  of 
pay  equity  for  our  staff.  We  stand  fourth  in 
Ontario  in  terms  of  student/faculty  ratio. 
And  we  rank  first  in  the  system  in  terms  of 
the  relative  number  of  support  staff  in  our 
academic  units. 

The  deliberations  over  the  next  few  weeks 
will  determine  how  well  we  can  maintain, 
and  perhaps  even  enhance,  these  important 
features  of  U of  G.  □ 
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All  the  ingredients 
fora 

Perfect  Meal 


the  selection . . . 

Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

12  p.m. -2  p.m.  -*-$895 


Buffet  dinner 

7 days  a week  ♦ $1 1 95 
All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carte 
menu  available. 


Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m.-2  p.m.  ♦$1 1 95 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . . 


A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  tor  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  for  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

.Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
53  Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 


Search  begins 
for  CSS  dean 

A search  committee  has  been  es- 
tablished to  find  a new  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  Science  to 
replace  the  late  Prof.  John 
Vanderkamp. 

The  term  of  acting  dean  Prof. 
Ernest  Dalrymple-Alford,  Psy- 
chology, expires  Aug.  31. 

Comments  on  the  deanship  and 
suggestions  for  candidates  should 
be  submitted  to  the  search  com- 
mittee by  March  3 1 . 

Chaired  by  Academic  Vice- 
President  Jack  MacDonald,  the 
committee  consists  of  Profs.  Fred 
Dahms,  Geography;  Kris  Inwood, 
Economics;  Michael  Sobol, 
Psychology;  and  Julie  Yager, 
Pathology;  Graduate  Studies 
Dean  Doug  Ormrod;  FACS  Dean 
Richard  Barham;  graduate  stu- 
dent Jennifer  Kepfer,  and  under- 
graduate student  Susan  Markle.  □ 


Our  people 


A memorial  service  for  retired 
HAFA  professor  Tony  Marston, 
who  died  Feb.  3,  will  be  held 
March  5 at  3 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre. 

Retired  human  biology  profes- 
sor John  Powell  will  be  inducted 
into  the  Canadian  Amateur  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  April  1 1 in  St. 
John’s,  Nfld.  He  will  also  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Olympic 
Association. 

Virginia  Gillham  of  the  library 
was  the  assistant  technical  repre- 
sentative for  the  Canadian  Figure 
Skating  Championships  held 
recently  in  Moncton,  N.B.  She 
will  hold  the  position  of  chief 
technical  organizer  of  the  1993 
competition,  which  will  be  held  in 
Hamilton. 

Trish  Walker  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs received  an  award  of 
achievement  from  the  Ontario 
University  Registrars’  Associa- 
tion in  recognition  of  her  con- 
tributions to  the  association.  She 
was  also  named  a member  emer- 
itus. 

An  article  about  Prof.  Terry 
Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, the  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education’s 
1991  Canadian  Professor  of  the 
Year,  appeared  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  council’s  magazine, 
Currents. 

Prof.  John  Proctor,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  gave  the  Robert  F. 
Carlson  distinguished  lecture  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dwarf  Fruit  Tree  Associa- 
tion in  February.  His  topic  was 
“Challenges  and  Opportunities 
for  the  Fruit  Grower  in  the  21st 
Century.” 

Prof.  Clifford  Hurt,  Consumer 
Studies,  presented  a paper  on 
“Development  Options:  The 
Canadian  Experience”  to  the 
Society  for  International  Devel- 
opment in  Jiapur,  India.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of 
Jacqueline  Caldwell,  Family 
Studies,  a candidate  for  a master  of 
science  degree,  is  March  13  at  10 
a.m.  in  Room  233  of  the  FACS 
Building. 

Her  thesis  is  “An  Examination 
of  One  Adult  Day  Centre:  Pro- 
gram Perceptions,  Caregiver  Bur- 
den and  Elderly  Psychosocial 
Competence."  Caldwell’s  adviser 
is  Prof.  Joe  Tindale. . □ 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


A global  answer 
to  your  RRSP 
investment  needs. 


Qara  M.  Marett 


International  Diversification  from  Global  Strategy  Funds. 

At  Midland  Walwyn,  we  don't  believe  in  off-the-shelf  RRSP  solutions. 

Instead,  we  custom-tailor  a portfolio  of  investments  to  meet  your  individual 
requirements.  Which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we're  recommending  Global 
Strategy  Investment  Funds  for  1991  and  1992  RRSP  applications. 

"Global"  is  the  key  word.  Because  the  managers  at  the  worldwide  Rothschild 
organization  advise  on  the  direction  of  a family  of  mutual  funds  specializing  in 
a full  range  of  investments  (stocks,  bonds,  real  estate  and  more)  as  well  as  inter- 
national markets  (The  World,  The  Americas,  Europe,  and  The  Far  Fast).  So  we 
can  choose  from  a full  range  of  well-managed  alternatives,  structured  for  the 
future,  and  designed  to  meet  your  risk  and  return  requirements. 

MIDLAND  walwyn 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen's,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 
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Board  hears  news  of 
budget,  survival  plan 


The  University  administration 
plans  to  take  a three-year  operating 
budget  and  an  operational  plan  on 
survival  and  adaptation  to  Board 
of  Governors  in  May. 

The  finance  committee  of  the 
board  informed  B of  G Feb.  27  of 
the  1992/93  budget  preparation 
process,  and  President  Brian 
Segal  explained  the  public  con- 
sultation process.  Five  informa- 
tion meetings  will  be  held  with 
faculty,  staff  and  students  be- 
tween March  1 8 and  24,  he  said. 
(See  story,  page  1). 

Least  painful  options 

This  will  enable  members  of  the 
University  community  to  “see  all 
of  the  options  we  are  working 
with  and  provide  the  administra- 
tion and  the  finance  committee  of 
the  board  with  their  views  on 
which  of  the  options  they  find 
least  painful.” 

Queen’s  Park  told  universities 
Jan.  21  what  they  could  expect  in 
government  funding  for  the  next 
three  years  — the  first  time  ever 
that  universities  received  funding 
information  for  more  than  one 
year.  The  administration  is  now 
working  on  a detailed  budget  for 
1992/93,  ’93/94  and  ’94/95. 

“Our  objective  is  to  tie  down  a 
three-year  budget  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  May  1 and  take  it  to  the 
board  for  approval,"  Segal  said. 

At  the  same  time,  a three-year 
operating  plan,  developed  on  the 
themes  of  survival  and  adaptation, 
will  be  presented  to  the  board  for 
information,  he  said.  The  1992/93 
component  of  the  plan  will  focus 
on  survival;  the  remainder  will  in- 
volve adaptation. 


U of  G is  facing  a fiscal  struggle 
brought  on  by  reduced  govern- 
ment support,  statutory  cost  in- 
creases of  pay  equity,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  employer 
health  tax,  increased  utilities  costs 
and  the  effects  of  last  year’s  facul- 
ty and  staff  salary  settlements, 
said  Segal. 

“If  we  are  to  achieve  a balanced 
budget,  we  have  to  withdraw 
about  15  per  cent  of  our  operating 
expenses  over  the  next  three 
years,  and  this  can’t  be  done  only 
by  tinkering.” 

The  University  must  strive  to  be 
fiscally  responsible,  maintain  es- 
sential functions  that,  if  lost, 
would  be  difficult  to  recover,  and 
do  new  things  that  are  important 
for  students,  academic  and  re- 
search programs,  and  the  Univer- 
sity itself,  he  said. 

“Our  objective  will  be  to  strike 
a balance  among  these  objectives, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  needs  of 
our  students  come  first,  both  in  the 
budget-planning  process  and  in 
the  budget  itself.” 

Other  business 

In  other  business,  the  board 
heard  a report  on  its  liability  in 
connection  with  environmental 
health  and  safety  legislation,  ac- 
cepted the  audited  statements  for 
the  University’s  pension  plans, 
made  changes  in  its  bylaws  re- 
garding signing  authority,  ac- 
cepted new  electoral  procedures 
to  elect  graduate  student  repre- 
sentatives, and  heard  the  monthly 
financial  statements. 

In  addition,  the  appointment  of 
Betsy  Allan  as  the  new  secretary 
to  the  board  was  announced.  □ 


It  looks  like  blowing  bubbles,  but  these  high 
school  students  from  Halton  County  are  actually 
exploring  the  mysteries  of  surface  tension  in  thin 
films  during  the  annual  Girls  in  Physics  program 
last  week  on  campus.  The  program  hosts  stu- 


dents from  Halton  County  and  the  Wellington 
County  Separate  School  Board  for  afternoons  of 
experiments,  demonstrations  and  talks  on 
careers  in  science. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


Alma  Mater  Fund  supports  eight  new  projects  Office  to 


In  1990,  the  Alma  Mater  Fund 
(AMF)  had  enough  money  to  sup- 
port eight  new  one-time  projects. 
It’s  the  first  time  since  the  mid 
1 980s  that  there  has  been  a suiplus 
in  the  fund  allowing  deans  and 
faculty  to  submit  proposals  for 
grant  support,  says  Paulette 
Samson,  associate  director,  annual 
giving. 

Of  the  $1,303,978  raised  in 
1990,  $94,000  was  left  over  after 
the  AMF  Advisory  Council  met 
funding  commitments.  The  coun- 
cil spent  27.9  per  cent  of  the  1 990 
donations  on  scholarships  and 
bursaries  and  2 1 .7  per  cent  on  Pet 
Trust  and  Dynasty. 

After  paying  for  special  projects 
such  as  the  Winegard  Visiting 
Professorships  and  the  Forster 
Fellowships  out  of  the  17.8  per 
cent  of  the  funds  that  were  un- 
designated, there  was  $94,000  left 
for  other  projects. 

In  January,  the  AMF  Advisory 
Council  approved  $85,930  for 
eight  of  27  proposals  submitted  by 
deans  last  November.  The  council 
will  decide  at  a future  meeting 
which  smaller  projects  will  be 
funded  with  the  remaining 
$8,070,  Samson  says. 

The  approved  projects  are: 

■ $25,000  to  the  OVC  Wild  Bird 
Clinic  to  develop  educational 
programs  and  information 
packages  for  schoolchildren, 
interested  groups  and  the  media 
about  protecting  wildlife  and 
making  responsible  ecological 
decisions. 

■ $21,500  to  the  library  to  buy 
two  five-year  cumulations  of 
the  Social  Sciences  Citation 


Index  on  compact  disk  and  the 
accompanying  microcomputer 
search  station.  The  index  is 
considered  a time-saving  refer- 
ence tool  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  College  of  So- 
cial Science,  FACS,  OAC  and 
the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development.  It 
lists  61 5,000  sources  and  more 
than  eight  million  references 
from  journals. 

■ $14,930  for  a computer-aided 
design  laboratory  for  the 
School  of  Engineering.  The 
funds  will  help  pay  for  a joint 
Student  Engineering  Society 
and  School  of  Engineering 
project  to  renovate  Room  1 1 3 
in  the  Thombrough  Building 
and  add  eight  new  computer 


workstations. 

■ $10,000  in  seed  funding  over 
two  years  for  a history  graduate 
scholarship.  The  money  will  go 
toward  a $150,000  capital  base 
to  pay  for  a $15,000  annual 
scholarship  meant  to  attract  and 
keep  high-quality  history 
graduate  students. 

■ $6,500  to  conduct  a survey 
gauging  interest  in  continuing 
education  for  alumni  of  Mac- 
donald Institute  and  FACS. 
Proposed  by  the  Mac-FACS 
Alumni  Association,  the  sur- 
vey will  sample  500  of  5,763 
Mac-FACS  alumni  about 
course  preferences,  cost  and 
times. 

■ $3,000  to  frame  original  works 
in  the  print  study  collection  in 


the  Department  of  Fine  Art. 

■ $2,500  to  cast  and  annually 
reproduce  the  new  John 
Vanderkamp  Memorial  Medal. 
The  College  of  Social  Science 
Alumni  Association  plans  to 
present  this  medal  and  a yearly 
award  of  about  $5,000  to  an 
alumnus,  student,  faculty 
member,  staff  or  donor 
demonstrating  humanitarian 
qualities.  The  alumni  associa- 
tion created  the  award  in 
memory  of  the  late  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  Science. 

■ $2,500  to  pay  expenses  and  an 
honorarium  foran  international 
executive  in  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry for  a one-week  teaching 
visit  to  HAFA.  □ 


monitor 
Phase  3 
progress 

An  Office  of  Organizational  Im- 
provement has  been  created  to  co- 
ordinate and  provide  support  to  the 
task  forces,  working  groups  and 
committees  that  have  been  estab- 
lished to  study  the  recommenda- 
tions coming  out  of  Phase  3 of  the 
internal  review.  These  groups  will 
also  be  responsible  for  developing 
an  action  plan  and  implementing 
the  final  recommendations. 

Mike  Kupferschmidt  of  Institu- 
tional Analysis  and  Planning,  a 
member  of  the  study  team  for  all 
three  phases  of  the  internal 
review,  and  Gary  Nadalin  of  Con- 
ference Services,  a member  of  the 
Phase  3 study  team,  will  serve  as 
special  projects  officers  for  18 
months,  monitoring  the  progress 
of  these  groups. 

Working  groups  have  been  es- 
tablished because,  unlike  Phase  1 
and  Phase  2 of  the  review  process, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  Phase  3 
study  team  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  the  same  degree  of 
specificity. 

Kupferschmidt  and  Nadalin  will 
also  review  the  implementation  of 
Phase  1 and  2 recommendations 
and  suggest  further  changes 
where  necessary.  They  will  be 
available  to  the  University  com- 
munity for  consultation  on  the  en- 
tire review  process.  □ 


Child-care  study  launches  report 


At  a time  when  child  care  is  a 
pressing  national  issue,  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive 
survey  on  child  care  in  Canadian 
history  — the  Canadian  National 
Child-Care  Study  — launched 
its  introductory  report  last  week. 

The  $3-million  study,  directed 
by  Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family 
Studies,  profiles  the  child-care 
needs  and  arrangements  of  more 
than  24,000  families  with  at 
least  one  child  under  13. 

The  study  is  based  on  data  col- 
lected from  Statistics  Canada  in- 
terviews with  parents  in  1988. 
One  in  every  90  Canadian 
households  was  included  in  the 
study. 


Lero  and  her  colleagues  found 
that  most  Canadian  parents 
share  common  concerns  about 
child  care  — its  quality,  afford- 
ability, availability  and  stability. 

The  federal  government’s 
recent  announcement  that  it  has 
scrapped  plans  for  a national 
child-care  program  does  not 
mean  the  issue  is  no  longer  im- 
portant, says  Lero.  Rather,  it 
means  that  the  government 
“sees  the  need  but  has  chosen 
not  to  respond  to  it,"  she  says. 

“The  issues  of  child  care  have 
commanded  attention  for  a long 
time.  Regardless  of  the  govern- 
ment’s actions,  the  needs  con- 
tinue.” 


The  study  was  the  brainchild 
of  members  of  the  National 
Day-Care  Research  Network, 
composed  of  Canadian  univer- 
sity professors  involved  in  re- 
search on  child  care.  Co-director 
of  the  study  is  Alan  Pence  of  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

Principal  investigators  are  Hil- 
lel  Goelman  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  Lois 
Brockman  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

The  study  findings  will  be 
presented  in  an  introductory 
report.  15  subsequent  reports 
and  a set  of  12  provincial  and 
territorial  reports.  □ 
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It’s  not  easy 


going  green 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

You’re  standing  in  line  at  the  cafeteria,  deciding  what 
to  have  for  lunch.  Soup,  salad  or  sandwich,  pasta  or 
Chinese  food?  But  while  you’re  deciding  on  your 
food,  you  may  be  missing  another,  equally  important 
decision.  Are  you  going  to  create  waste  or  help  reduce 
it? 

The  choices  people  make  every  day  affect  the 
University’s  efforts  to  clean  up  the  environment, 
says  Sheila  Attwell,  marketing  manager  in 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services.  Although  public 
awareness  is  higher  than  ever  before,  there’s  still  a 
lot  to  be  done,  she  says. 

In  recent  years.  Hospitality  Services  has  been 
promoting  reusable  dishware,  avoiding  excess  pack- 
aging and  encouraging  recycling,  says  Attwell.  As  a 
result,  the  volume  of  disposables  used  last  year  by 
the  department  was  25  per  cent  less  than  the  year 
before. 

But  not  all  conservation  ideas  are  catching  on  with 
the  University  community,  she  says.  Some  75  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  buy  coffee  in  Centre  Six,  for 
example,  still  choose  styrofoam  cups.  These  cups 
can  be  recycled,  but  only  about  45  per  cent  of  them 
actually  reach  the  special  bins;  the  rest  go  into  the 
garbage. 

The  focus  now,  says  Attwell,  is  on  slowly  re- 
educating people  to  change  their  habits.  "We  don’t 
want  to  impose  things  on  our  customers,”  she  says. 
“They  have  to  make  a change  in  the  way  they  think, 
but  that  change  has  to  come  from  within.  All  we  can 
do  is  keep  trying  and  promoting  the  idea." 

Some  visible  changes 

There  have  been  some  visible  changes  in  attitudes. 
One  of  the  more  successful  parts  of  the  campaign  is 
the  reusable  coffee  mug,  designed  by  Hospitality 
Services  and  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group. 

Since  1 989, 1 0,600  of  the  mugs  have  been  sold,  and 
a giveaway  in  September  1991  put  another  4,000  on 
campus.  Besides  the  benefit  to  the  environment,  mug 
users  also  receive  a financial  break  — they  get  a large 
coffee  for  the  price  of  a small  one,  a savings  of  22 
cents. 

The  arithmetic  tells  all.  Even  if  only  7,000  mugs 
are  used  regularly,  say  three  times  a week  for  15 
weeks,  that  means  31,500  fewer  styrofoam  cups 
produced  and  thrown  away  per  semester. 

Mugs  are  also  available  for  soft  drinks,  but  these 
are  not  as  popular  as  the  coffee  mugs,  says  Attwell. 
Only  2,000  have  been  sold  in  the  last  two  years. 


An  important  aspect  of  the  conservation  program 
is  waste  reduction.  Hospitality  Services  offers  only 
a few  individual-sized  packets  of  condiments.  Most, 
such  as  sugar,  cream  and  ketchup,  are  dispensed  in 
bulk.  Suppliers  are  encouraged  to  eliminate  excess 
packaging  from  their  shipments,  and  bulk  dispensers 
of  milk,  juice  and  pop  are  appearing  in  the  cafeterias. 

Two  cafeterias.  Mountain  and  Creelman,  have 
gone  green  with  china  and  cutlery  in  place  of  paper 
and  plastic,  as  has  the  Peter  Clark  Hall  soup  kitchen. 
The  Greenhouse  Cafe  in  the  Bovey  Building  has 
been  green  since  its  opening,  and  the  two  other 
cafeterias.  Prairie  and  Der  Keller,  are  expected  to 
switch  over  within  the  coming  year. 

Change-over  is  costly 

The  change-over  is  not  cheap,  says  Attwell.  It 
means  adding  the  cost  of  buying,  washing  and 
replacing  dishes,  as  well  as  extra  labor.  “But  this  is 
a direction  that  we  want  to  move  in,”  she  says. 

Along  with  these  changes,  Hospitality  Services  is 
trying  to  eliminate  more  disposables  by  encouraging 
students  to  use  the  Green  Kits  they  were  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  last  semester.  The  kits  contain  a tray 
with  cutlery,  a bowl  and  cup,  and  were  designed  to 
allow  residence  students  to  take  meals  out  of  the 
cafeterias. 

And  if  people  want  to  use  their  own  dishes  or  bowls 
for  take-out  meals,  “we’d  be  really  pleased  with 
that,”  says  Attwell. 

So  far,  the  response  to  these  efforts  has  been  slow, 
possibly  because  people  don’t  want  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  wash  their  own  mess  kits,  she 
says.  Another  factor  might  be  one  of  image. 

“Right  now,  people  feel  uncomfortable  about 
bringing  their  own  dishes,”  she  says.  “But  it  used  to 
be  unusual  to  bring  your  own  mug,  and  now  people 
do.” 

Recycling  goes  hand  in  hand  with  waste  reduction. 
All  glass,  tin  and  cardboard  used  by  Hospitality 
Services  are  recycled.  This  includes  pizza  boxes 
from  Mountain  Pizza,  which  come  with  removable 
linings.  Styrofoam  cups  in  Centre  Six  are  returned  to 
the  manufacturer  and  recycled  into  plastics  such  as 
trays  and  housewares.  Cooking  grease  is  returned  to 
the  supplier,  where  it  is  filtered,  refined  and  exported 
to  Europe  in  the  form  of  tallow  for  candles  and  soap. 

Becoming  more  environmentally  friendly  is  a slow 
process,  but  Hospitality  Services  is  hoping  its  cus- 
tomers will  move  along  with  it,  says  Attwell.  “If  we 
can  take  a step,  then  they  can  take  a step  and  we  can 
work  together  on  this.”  □ 


How  environmentally 
friendly  are  you? 


At  Guelph  wants  to  hear  what  your 
department,  laboratory,  office, 
club  or  group  is  doing  to  help  make 
the  world  a cleaner  place.  If  you 
have  a tip  that  you  think  other 
people  on  campus  could  use,  send 
it  to  University  Communications 
on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre  or  call  Ext.  2592. 

In  University  Communications, 
staff  have  reduced  paper  use  sig- 
nificantly by  making  sure  paper  is 
used  on  both  sides  before  it’s 
recycled.  The  paper  trays  in  the 
printers  have  been  filled  with 
high-quality  used  paper  — 
memos,  news  releases,  rough 
drafts. 

All  internal  communications  are 
printed  on  the  back  of  scrap  paper, 
and  the  paper  tray  is  easily 
replaced  with  a second  tray  full  of 
“good”  paper  for  important  docu- 
ments. A tray  of  used  paper  is  also 
kept  near  the  photocopier  and 
used  whenever  possible. 

Paper  that  can’t  be  reused  in  a 
machine  because  it  has  staple 


holes  or  folds  is  used  for  scratch 
paper  or  phone  message  pads. 

In  addition,  the  office  has 
reduced  the  use  of  covering  letters 
for  faxes.  For  most  faxes,  a rubber 
stamp  is  used  on  the  first  page  to 
print  the  names  and  numbers  of 
the  sender  and  recipient.  For  faxes 
that  require  more  explanation,  a 
half-size  covering  letter  is  used. 
This  reduces  both  the  amount  of 
paper  sent  and  the  amount  of  fax 
paper  received. 

University  Communications 
sends  hundreds  of  pieces  of  cam- 
pus mail  each  week  and  some- 
times runs  short  of  envelopes. 
Rather  than  ordering  new  ones, 
staff  first  check  if  other  depart- 
ments have  a surplus  of  reusable 
campus  mail  envelopes  that  they 
are  willing  to  give  away.  This 
saves  time,  money  and  paper. 

It’s  up  to  everyone  to  do  their 
part  to  reduce  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency. Let  us  know  what  you’re 
doing,  and  we’ll  spread  the  word 
around  campus.  □ 


Making  their  contribution  to  the  green  movement  on  campus  with  reusable  coffee  mugs  are,  from  left,  Robin 
Hicks,  Diane  Ridge  and  Dietmar  Kennepohl  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Notices 


The  reel  thing 

“Reel  Aboriginal,”  a festival  of 
native  film  and  video  from 
South,  Central  and  North 
America,  is  running  at  Har- 
bourfront  in  Toronto  March  5 to 
8 and  12  to  14.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  International 
Education  Services,  Ext  6915. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department 
has  the  following  uncertified 
vehicles  for  public  sale:  a silver 
1982  five-passenger  Dodge 
B350  van,  with  a reserve  bid  of 
$800;  a silver  1988  Dodge  pick- 
up D150,  with  a reserve  bid  of 
$4,500;  and  a grey  1981  five- 
passenger  Chevrolet  G10  van, 
with  a reserve  bid  of  $800.  Clos- 
ing date  for  sealed  bids  is  March 
27  at  2 p.m.  To  view,  call  Paul 
Cook  at  Ext.  2054  or  Vern 
Porter  at  Ext.  8 1 39. 

Have  art,  will  travel 

The  five-woman  travelling  art 
exhibition  “Homesphere"  is  at 
the  Faculty  Club  until  March  29. 
Artists  are  Wendy  Hogenbirk, 
Olive  Rowland,  Louise  Jorden 
Ryan,  Suzanne  Simmie  Stier 
and  Sandra  Walton-Ball.  The 
show  runs  weekdays  from  9 a.m. 
to  6:30  p.m. 

On  the  radio 

“Raise  Your  Voice  ’92."  the  an- 
nual radio  festival  held  by 
CFRU  93.3  FM,  runs  March  1 3 


to  22  and  features  special 
programming,  concerts  and  lec- 
tures. For  more  information,  call 
John  Stevenson  at  Ext.  8341. 

What  NeXT? 

NeXT  Computer  Canada  will  be 
on  campus  March  6 to  demon- 
strate its  hardware  and  software, 
including  a new  release  of 
NeXTStep  and  a version  that 
runs  on  a PC.  The  display  will 
be  set  up  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  from  1 0 a.m.  to 
2 p.m.  At  4:30  p.m.,  a NeXt 
representative  will  demonstrate 
the  company’s  products  at  a 
meeting  of  Guelph  NeXT  Users 
in  Room  204  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services. 

Alumni  meet 

The  Human  Kinetics  Alumni 
Association  will  hold  its  annual 
general  meeting  March  14  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  School  of  Human 
Biology.  The  CBS  Alumni  As- 
sociation meets  at  3 p.m.  at 
Alumni  House. 

Children  at  risk 

The  non-profit  organization 
Bridging  the  Gap,  the  Ontario 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
are  sponsoring  the  two-pan  con- 
ference “Children  at  Risk: 
Economy  at  Risk”  March  26  and 
Nov.  19  in  Toronto.  To  register, 
call  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  conference 
office  at  416-926-47 II. 
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Research  news 


Survey  explores  job  demands 
and  care  of  elderly  relatives 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  combined  demands  of  employment  and  the  care 
of  elderly  relatives  are  being  investigated  by  the 
Work  and  Eldercare  Research  Group,  based  at  U of 
G under  the  aegis  of  the  Canadian  Aging  Research 
Network  (CARNET). 

Launched  in  late  1990  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s Networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence  Program, 
CARNET  brings  together  Canada’s  leading  re- 
searchers in  the  field  of  aging.  It  consists  of  four 
linked  research  programs  based  at  the  universities  of 
Toronto,  Guelph  and  Manitoba. 

The  Guelph-based  group,  located  in  the  Gerontol- 
ogy Research  Centre  and  led  by  Prof.  Anne  Martin 
Matthews,  director  of  the  centre,  is  conducting  a 
five-year  research  program  in  three  phases. 

“The  changing  demographic  profile  of  Canadian 
society  is  having  substantial  impact  on  the  produc- 
tivity, health  and  performance  of  Canadian  workers, 
not  only  for  those  who  are  aging  themselves,  but  also 
on  the  countless  workers,  many  of  them  female  and 
in  midlife,  who  are  actively  involved  as  caregivers 
to  aged  parents  and  other  relatives,”  says  Martin 
Matthews. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Guelph  research 
group  is  to  investigate  this  phenomenon  and  to  plan 
and  evaluate  interventions  among  subgroups  of 
these  workers. 

A recent  report  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada 
found  that  16  per  cent  of  a sample  of  7,003 
employees  provided  care  to  elderly,  disabled  or  in- 
firm family  members.  At  least  60  per  cent  of  these 
caregivers  also  had  children  at  home.  In  addition,  the 
Conference  Board  report  determined  that  dual 
caregivers  were  especially  likely  to  have  difficulty 
in  managing  their  various  roles. 

Phase  1 of  the  CARNET  project,  currently  under 
way,  consists  of  a national  survey  of  about  10,000 
Canadians  on  managing  demands  of  both  work  and 
family  and  on  how  family  responsibilities  can  affect 
work.  The  survey  will  emphasize  the  kinds  of  elder- 
care  responsibilities  assumed  by  employees.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  Phase  1 survey  include,  among 
others,  employees  of  The  Mutual  Group,  Toyota,  the 


Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada  Council  and  Guelph 
General  Hospital. 

Phases  2 and  3 will  examine  in  more  depth  different 
aspects  of  the  relationship  between  the  caregiver 
role,  stress  and  job  performance.  Studies  will  in- 
clude: 

■ rural-urban,  ethnic  and  other  community  charac- 
teristics as  they  affect  the  relationship  between 
work  and  caregiving  responsibilities; 

■ the  connections  of  successful  coping  strategies 
among  workers; 

■ a focus  on  special  subgroups  of  workers,  such  as 
those  in  temporary  or  permanent  part-time 
employment  positions;  and 

■ the  relationship  between  eldercare  responsibilities 
and  patterns  of  delayed  entry  or  premature  exit 
from  the  workforce. 

In  addition  to  Martin  Matthews,  the  Guelph  re- 
search group  includes  Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  Geog- 
raphy; Prof.  Benjamin  Gottlieb,  Psychology;  Prof. 
Victor  Ujimoto,  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  re- 
search fellow  Ann  Sharp;  and  postdoctoral  fellow 
Monique  Gignac.  Other  members  are  Carolyn 
Rosenthal  and  Victor  Marshall  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Francois  Beland  of  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

The  group  has  recently  been  joined  by  adjunct 
researchers  Ingrid  Connidis  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  Joan  Eakin  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Guelph  psychology  professor  Kevin 
Kelloway. 

The  corporate  partner  of  the  Work  and  Eldercare 
Research  Group  is  Corporate  Health  Consultants  of 
Mississauga. 

CARNET  also  includes  the  Products  and  Services 
Research  Group  based  at  the  University  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Cognitive  Function  Research  Group  and  The 
Infrastructure  based  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Funding  for  CARNET  is  a collaborative  effort, 
involving  the  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council,  the  Medical  Research  Council,  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
and  the  Networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence  Pro- 
gram .□ 


Information  used  differently  on-line 


by  Drew  Avis 
Office  of  Research 

A book  is  a book,  unless  it’s  on  a 
computer.  Then  it’s  called  “on- 
line information”  and,  even 
though  the  content  is  the  same  as 
its  paper  counterpart,  people  use  it 
differently. 

Prof.  Tom  Carey,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  and 
John  Mitterer,  a professor  of 
psychology  and  computer  science 
at  Brock  University,  are  finding 
out  why  people  use  information 
differently  when  it  is  “on-line”  or 
accessed  through  a computer. 
Their  goal  is  to  help  make  com- 
puters more  user-friendly. 

Carey  and  Mitterer  are  halfway 
through  a $270,000, 30-month  re- 
search project  funded  by  IBM 
Canada  and  the  University  Re- 
search Incentive  Fund.  Early 
results  from  their  global  on-line 
information  (GOLI)  project  are 
now  being  published. 

The  first  phase  of  research  in- 
volved observing  and  analysing 
how  people  obtain  information 
about  using  computer  systems 
that  are  new  to  them.  “There  were 
several  surprising  results,”  says 
Carey. 

They  found,  for  example,  that 
several  search  features,  such  as 
the  book’s  index,  were  being  un- 
derused. They  also  found  that  the 
various  methods  available  (tradi- 
tional aids  like  table  of  contents 
and  index,  or  electronic  aids  like 
keyword  search  and  “trail"  of 
pages  read)  were  most  useful 


when  combined  to  fill  different 
roles  as  the  user’s  information 
needs  evolved. 

Other  findings  were  that  dif- 
ferent people  choose  different 
methods  to  find  information, 
which  means  no  “optimal” 
method  can  be  prescribed,  and 
users  need  more  tactical  advice, 
such  as  when  to  use  a function,  not 
just  how  to  use  it. 

The  second  phase  of  research, 
now  under  way,  involves  compar- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  different 
approaches  to  problem  situations 
identified  in  Phase  1. 

Although  current  studies  in- 
volve only  on-line  IBM  technical 
manuals,  the  results  could  have  a 
wide  range  of  applications,  says 
Carey.  Information  from  GOLI 
will,  for  example,  help  technical 
writers  preparing  for  on-line  or 
electronic  publication.  It  will  also 
help  with  the  development  of  on- 
line systems  and  perhaps  new  on- 
line technology,  he  says. 

As  part  of  the  first  phase,  IBM 
research  associate  David  Hendry 
and  U of  G graduate  student 
Blaire  Nonnecke  prepared  a set  of 
guidelines  for  writers  producing 
material  for  screen  or  print. 
“We’ve  had  requests  for  these 
guidelines  from  as  far  away  as 
Belgium,”  says  Carey. 

Dov  Lungun,  an  IBM  Canada 
researcher  on  the  GOLI  team,  co- 
ordinates the  application  of  the 
research  within  IBM.  “The  GOLI- 
1 project  has  been  a strong  con- 
tributor to  our  future  products,"  he 
says. 


The  research  could  have  long- 
term effects  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate IBM  products,  however,  be- 
cause it  can  be  applied  to  any 
on-line  information. 

Says  Carey:  “This  kind  of  work 
will  help  people  find  information 
more  easily  using  the  electronic 
medium.”  □ 


Deadline  dates 


Letters  of  intent  are  due  April  1 for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada’s  Terry  Fox  program 
projects  grants. 

In  April/May,  applications  are 
due  for: 

■ Toyota  Foundation  grants; 

■ U of  G Research  Board  grants; 
and 

■ SSHRC  conference  travel 
grants  and  grants  of  $5,000  or 
less. 

April  3 is  the  deadline  for  Easter 
Seal  Research  Institute  grants, 
doctoral  training  grants  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships,  as  well  as 
NATO’s  Advanced  Study  In- 
stitutes and  Advanced  Research 
Workshops. 

Due  April  1 7 are  applications  for 
the  following: 

■ NSERC  strategic  grants  for  re- 
search in  advanced  tech- 
nologies. natural  resources  and 
environmental  quality  and  new 
directions; 

■ NSERC  strategic  conference 
grants;  and 

■ the  Canada  Council  Explora- 
tions Program.  □ 


A study  of  the  food  industry  by  HAFA  professor  John  Walsh  has  found 
high  levels  of  job  satisfaction  among  middle  managers  like  Victor  Natale, 
above,  assistant  manager  of  the  Whippletree. 

Photo  by  Margaret  Boyd,  University  Communications 


Food  industry  needs 
to  beef  up  its  image 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  food  industry  is  not  just 
“slinging  hamburgers,”  but  that 
image  persists  among  high  school 
students,  says  Prof.  John  Walsh, 
School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

“Students  today  don’t  know  the 
range  of  career  opportunities  in 
the  food  industry."  says  Walsh, 
author  of  a study  on  management 
career  paths  in  the  Canadian  food 
service  industry.  “It  is  the  biggest 
entrepreneurial  industry  and  big- 
gest creator  of  jobs  in  Canada 
today.” 

His  study  — which  looked  at 
103  middle  managers  in  12 
Canadian  food  industry  com- 
panies — found  high  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  among  respondents, 
as  well  as  increasing  needs  for 
management  development  and 
education. 

But  the  biggest  challenge  will  be 
to  change  perceptions  that  the 
food  industry  is  just  "fanning  and 
fast  food,”  he  says. 

“The  success  of  the  Canadian 
food  industry  will  require  some  of 
the  top  science  and  business 
people.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
let  people  know  about  the  oppor- 
tunities, we  won’t  attract  the  top 
people.  Ignorance  is  the  most 
dangerous  thing  we  can  permit.” 
Like  many  industries  in  the  '90s, 
the  food  industry  requires 
employees  with  higher  literacy 
and  numeracy  levels  than  ever 
before,  says  Walsh.  Food  service 
careers  are  changing  rapidly  be- 
cause of  a transition  in  the  food 
industry  — from  non-profes- 
sional to  high-tech.  Training  is 
particularly  important  during  a 
recession,  which  has  had  a multi- 
plier effect  among  a number  of 
related  business  sectors,  he  says. 

The  food  industry  is  a "perfect 
microcosm"  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Canadian  industry  in 
general,  says  Walsh.  In  the  ’40s 
and  ’50s,  a solid  grade-school 
education  would  allow  a person  to 


contribute  effectively  in  the 
workplace.  In  the  ’60s  and  ’70s. 
with  the  explosion  of  under- 
graduate education,  a bachelor’s 
degree  was  required  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  technology.  In  the 
'80s  and  ’90s,  especially  at  the 
management  level,  education 
beyond  undergraduate  school  is 
needed.  And  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  a doctoral  degree  will  be 
required  to  keep  pace  with  re- 
search and  development  needs,  he 
predicts. 

Even  in  this  time  of  recession, 
the  food  industry  offers  unlimited 
entrepreneurial  opportunity,  says 
Walsh.  The  hospitality  industry 
does  not  discriminate  against 
women  or  visible  minorities  and 
offers  phenomenal  management 
opportunities,  he  says. 

“It  is  one  of  the  few  industries 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  fighting 
artificial  glass-ceiling  promotions 
for  women." 

Recent  government  statistics 
show  that  hospitality,  tourism  and 
related  industries  employ  about 

600.000  people  and  account  for 

60.000  different  registered  busi- 
nesses in  Canada.  □ 

Award  honors 
communication 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and 
McNeil  Consumer  Products  Co. 
have  created  the  McNeil  Medal  for 
the  Public  Awareness  of  Science 
to  highlight  the  important  role  of 
science  and  encourage  the  com- 
munication of  science  to  students 
and  the  public. 

Candidates  must  show  an  out- 
standing ability  to  promote  and 
communicate  science,  whether 
through  public  lectures,  innova- 
tive programs  and  courses  or  the 
media.  Nominations  are  due  April 
15.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  6927  or 
contact  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  P.O.  Box  9734,  Ottawa 
K 1 G 5J4. 6 1 3-99 1 -6990,  fax  6 1 3- 
991-6996.0 
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Alt  Thompson  at  work  in  the  paint  shop.  Photo  by  Roberts  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


Sign , sign, 
everywhere 
a sign 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

How  many  times  a day  do  you  look 
at  a sign?  Parking  lot  signs,  build- 
ing signs,  signs  in  lobbies  and  on 
office  doors  — they’re  all  around 
us  on  campus.  But  no  matter  how 
different  the  signs  may  look,  they 
generally  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. Most  of  them  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the 
University’s  sign  painter,  Alf 
Thompson. 

Thompson  has  created  some  of 
the  most  striking  and  visible  signs 
on  campus.  These  include  the 
marble  and  gold  donor  board  in 
the  University  Centre,  the  brass 
donor  board  in  the  Bovey  Build- 
ing and  the  Toronto  Argonauts 
training  camp  banners. 

From  his  small  workshop  in  the 
paint  shop,  he  turns  out  silk- 
screened  signs,  engraved  plaques, 
posters  and  hundreds  of  other 
items.  The  tools  of  his  trade  are  all 
around  him,  but  they’re  not  just 
brushes  and  tiny  cans  of  paint  — 
a large  part  of  the  work  he  does 
uses  computer  equipment. 

Many  things  have  changed  in  the 
paint  shop  since  he  joined  it  in 
1974,  says  Thompson.  When  he 


started,  all  signs  were  hand- 
painted.  “We  were  doing  one 
large  sign  per  day,  and  there  were 
never  two  alike." 

But  in  1988,  the  shop  bought  a 
computer-driven  engraver  that  al- 
lows a nameplate  to  be  finished  in 
less  than  1 5 minutes.  In  1990,  they 
added  a computer  and  equipment 
that  can  rapidly  turn  out  any  kind 
of  lettering  that  Thompson  can 
design  on  screen. 


The  new  tools  have  changed  his 
trade  a lot,  he  admits.  “It’s  almost 
impossible  to  compare  original 
hand-lettering  with  what  a com- 
puter can  put  out.  Now  I’m  doing 
much  more  work.” 

He  loves  the  flexibility  that  the 
computer  equipment  has  given 
him.  With  obvious  enjoyment,  he 
demonstrates  how  he  can  manipu- 
late symbols  and  lettering  on 
screen,  enlarging,  reducing  or  dis- 
torting them.  When  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  look,  he  gives  the  com- 
mands to  the  computer  that  ac- 
tivate the  vinyl-cutting  equip- 
ment. Seconds  later,  the  symbol  is 
etched  on  to  adhesive-backed 
vinyl,  ready  to  be  transferred  to 
signboard. 

The  equipment  has  attracted  in- 
terest from  other  universities,  and 
several  have  sent  representatives 
to  look  at  the  shop’s  setup. 

Mastering  new  techniques  is 
nothing  unusual  for  Thompson. 
His  first  job  was  in  textile  design, 
but  after  18  years  at  Dominion 
Textiles,  he  took  a course  in  com- 
mercial art.  He  then  spent  seven 
years  at  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  working  on 
exhibits.  While  at  OMAF,  he  took 
night  classes  at  Ryerson  Polytech- 
nical  Institute  to  study  interior  and 
indoor  display. 

One  of  his  favorite  projects  is 
also  one  of  his  first  — designing 
and  producing  the  billboards  for 


For  sale 


Queen-size  waterbed,  six  drawers 
and  headboard,  linen  included;  Elna 
Supermatic  portable  sewing 
machine,  Ext.  3192  or  822-3103 
evenings. 

Older  golden  Afghan  oriental  rug, 
five  by  seven  feet,  763-0649  even- 
ings. 


Mac  Plus  Computer  with  40-meg 
Protege  hard  drive,  includes  some 
software,  837-9548  evenings. 


World  Book  Encyclopedia,  22 
volumes,  Ext.  3662. 


For  rent 


Two-bedroom  condominium,  10- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  $900  a 
month  plus  utilities;  available  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years  from  May  1, 
763-7060  evenings. 


Room  in  new  townhouse  for  non- 
smoker  to  share  with  graduate  stu- 
dent, near  campus,  $300  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  4089  or  767-6606. 

Furnished  room  in  private  home, 
close  to  campus,  share  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  prefer  quiet  grad  student, 


College  Royal.  It  remains  a 
favorite  “because  they  let  me  do  it 
my  way,”  he  says.  Seventeen 
years  later,  the  billboards  are  still 
being  used. 

The  University  Centre  donor 
board,  which  is  actually  gold 
vinyl  lettering  on  plastic  “marble- 
look”  plaques,  was  another 
notable  project.  Thompson 
thrives  on  challenges  and  loves  to 
do  work  that  is  “more  than  straight 
lettering.”  Some  of  the  sign 
projects  that  are  now  sent  off  cam- 
pus are  particularly  interesting,  he 
says,  “and  we  could  do  it  as  well 
and  for  less  money.  The  money 
might  as  well  stay  on  campus.” 

There  is  a down  side  to  sign 
making,  admits  Thompson,  and 
that  is  vandalism.  He  can’t  keep 
track  of  how  many  signs  he’s  had 
to  replace  because  they’ve  been 
spray  painted,  carved  up  or  had 
posters  attached  to  them  with 
masking  tape  or  staples. 

Building  and  parking  signs  are 
often  targets,  and  when  a poster 
can’t  be  scraped  off,  the  sign  has 
to  be  replaced.  At  a cost  of  rough- 
ly $300  for  an  exterior  building 
sign  — plus  installation  — that 
adds  up  to  a lot  of  money. 

"People  just  need  to  use  a little 
common  sense,”  he  says.  A staple 
may  just  make  a little  hole,  but 
once  the  moisture  gets  into  the 
wood,  that  sign  won’t  last  long.’U 


non-smoker,  no  pets,  $325  a month 
includes  utilities,  837-9665  even- 
ings. 


Luxury  three-bedroom  condo  in 
Kissimee,  Florida,  six  miles  from 
Disney  World,  sleeps  eight,  fully 
equipped,  Ext.  2124  or  836-9057 
evenings. 

Large  bedroom  in  new  country 
home,  15-minute  drive  to  campus, 
share  rest  of  house  with  one  female, 
leave  message  at  740-9623. 


Wanted 


Interdepartmental  envelopes,  large 
and  small,  send  to  Cathy,  Counsel- 
ling and  Student  Resource  Centre, 
Level  3,  University  Centre. 


Grateful  Dead  tickets,  either  Hamil- 
ton show,  766-0295. 


Babysitter  for  7 1 /2-month-old 
developmentally  handicapped  child, 
763-1385. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon.  For  more  Infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 


Around  town 


Volunteers  needed 

Wyndham  House,  a non-profit, 
co-operative  residence  for  young 
women,  is  looking  for  volunteers 
to  help  with  a Guelph  tag  day  April 
25  and  fund  raising.  Tutors  for 
young  high  school  students  are 
also  needed.  Wyndham  House  is 
also  selling  cookbooks  featuring 
easy-to-prepare  recipes.  Cost  is 
$10.  For  more  information  about 
volunteering  or  the  cookbooks, 
call  763-8040. 

Historically  speaking 

The  first  1 992  meeting  of  the  Wel- 
lington County  Historical  Society 
is  March  8 at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Wel- 
lington County  Museum  and  Ar- 
chives. Guest  speaker  is  A1  Koop, 
a social  worker  with  Family  and 
Children’s  Services  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County,  who  will  dis- 
cuss “Early  Child  Rescue  Work  in 
Wellington  County.” 

GCVI  reunion 

Guelph  Collegiate  Vocational  In- 
stitute is  planning  a reunion  in 
1994  to  celebrate  its  140th  an- 
niversary. Graduates  of  the  in- 
stitute are  asked  to  contact  GCVI 
at  155  Paisley  St.  for  more  infor- 
mation.O 


Human 

Resources 

report 


Appointments 

Prof.  Daniel  Butler,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies, 
has  been  reappointed  for  a second 
five-year  term,  which  begins  Sept. 
1. 

Prof.  Kendrick  Mose,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  has  been 
named  acting  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment from  July  1,  1992,  to  Aug. 
31,  1993,  while  Prof.  Manfred 
Kremer  is  on  administrative 
leave. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Feb.  28, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Alumni  Officer,  University  Af- 
fairs and  Development.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Programmer/Analyst,  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  Development, 
contractually  limited  for  two 
years.  Salary  range:  $35,575  min- 
imum; $41,800  normal  hiring 
limit;  $44,469  maximum. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Client  Ser- 
vices on  Christie  Lane  or  call 
836—4900. 


Positions 

elsewhere 


Acadia  University  seeks  nomina- 
tions and  applications  for  two 
positions  — president  and 
academic  vice-president.  Both 
positions  are  for  six-year  terms 
beginning  July  1,  1993. 

Applications  for  the  presidential 
position  must  be  submitted  by 
March  31  to  Diane  Campbell, 
secretary  of  the  Presidential 
Search  Committee.  Applications 
for  the  position  of  vice-president 
are  due  July  3 1 and  should  be  sent 
to  search  committee  secretary 
Irene  Armstrong. 

Acadia  University  is  located  in 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  BOP 
1X0.0 


SECURITY  SERVICES 


i 2 ' Your  Partner  In  Protection 

♦ Home  and  Business  ♦ Video  Surveillance 

y Alarm  Systems  Equipment 

♦ 3M  Window  Films  ♦ Access  Control  Systems 

♦ Kodak  Photo  Identification  Systems 


smith 

SECURITY  SYSTEMS 


Guelph 

763-8411 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


*J\ARKf7 


YOUR  POUL  TR  Y SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  Hems  Including: 

Farmer's  Sausage*  Fresh  Lasagna • Chicken  Curry  Lean 
Ground  Turkey  • Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

We  oiler  a variety  ol  wholesome  loods,  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET. 

Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon  s 
Kortrlght  Plaza  J_ 


Mon. -Wed  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


763-2284 


Classifieds 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  March  5 


“Clowns  of  Horror"  Mump  and  Smoot  perform  at  the  Inner  Stage  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building  March  4 and  5 at  8 p.m. 


International  Women’s  Day  - A 
panel  discussion  on  “What  is 
Feminism,”  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Issues  Committee, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  103. 
Concert  - Guest  performers  are 
violinist  Eugene  Plawutsky  and 
pianist  Martin  Foster.  The  12:10 
p.m.  program  will  feature 
Coletanea  by  Mozart  Camargo 
Fuamieri  andBeethoven’sSorrafa 
in  D Major , Opus  12,  No.  1.  The 
1 : 10  p.m.  will  include  Sonata  in  G 
Major  by  Claude  Debussy  and 
Sonata  No.  2 by  Gerra-Peixe.  The 
concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Roy  Anderson  of  Im- 
perial College  in  London, 
England,  describes  “The  Induc- 
tion of  Immunological  Tolerance 
and  the  Persistence  of  Infectious 
Agents  Within  Hosts”  at  3: 1 0 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  259. 

Lecture  - “Talking  About  Family 
Money  Matters”  is  the  topic  of  the 
1 992  Harshman  lecture,  presented 
by  FACS.  The  speaker  is  Thomas 
Garman  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University.  The 
lecture  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Theatre  - Mump  and  Smoot, 
Canada’s  “Clowns  of  Horror,” 
come  to  the  MacKinnon  Building 
Inner  Stage  at  8 p.m.  with  a new 
version  of  their  show  Caged. 
Tickets  are  $10  from  the  Drama 
Department  in  Massey  Hall.  The 
show  is  not  suitable  for  children. 
Concert  - The  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness plays  Peter  Clark  Hall  at  9 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $6.99  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 
The  event  is  open  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
and  signed-in  guests. 

Friday,  March  6 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“The  Effect  of  Exercise  and  Meal 
Feeding  on  Post-Exercise  Oxygen 
Consumption”  is  the  topic  of 
graduate  student  Dan  Bertini  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Music  - The  Mel  Brown  Blues 
Jam  performs  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Brass  Taps. 

Saturday,  March  7 

The  Arboretum  - Leam  all  about 
making  maple  syrup  today  and 
Sunday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- An  evening  of  poetry,  stories  and 
music  with  Ardeleana,  a group 
consisting  of  flute,  cello,  piano 
and  actor,  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  the 
centre.  Admission  is  $8  general, 
$6  for  seniors  and  students. 


will  give  a brief  introduction  to 
the  works  at  3 p.m.  at  the  centre. 

Monday,  March  9 

A Better  World  - “Development 
Options:  Canadian  Experience”  is 
the  topic  of  Prof.  Clifford  Hurt, 
Consumer  Studies,  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  132. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Personal  Religion  Seminar  - The 
relevance  of  organized  religion 
versus  the  freedom  of  individual 
spiritual  development  is  ex- 
amined in  a debate  between  Prof. 
Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy,  and 
Rev.  Wayne  Allen,  moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  UC  442. 

Tuesday,  March  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8: 10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Our  World  - “Co-operatives  in 
the  Philippines”  is  the  topic  at 
noon  in  UC  442. 

Philosophy  Lecture  - “I  Know 
How  You  Feel”  is  the  theme  as 
Lorraine  Code  of  York  University 
looks  at  empathy  and  epistemic 
authority  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
309. 

Physics  Colloquium  - Derek 
York  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
goes  “In  Search  of  Lost  Time”  at 
4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 
International  Women’s  Day  - A 


panel  discussion  and  video  on 
women  and  housing  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  UC  442.  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Immigrant  and 
Visible  Minority  Group  and  the 
Women  and  Development  Sub- 
committee. 

Wednesday,  March  1 1 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph’s  lecture  series  for  retired 
people  presents  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology,  discussing 
“Birds  in  Painting,  Music  and 
Poetry"  at  10  a.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. Retired  English  profes- 
sor Allan  Austin  wraps  up  his 
Shakespeare  series  with  “The  Im- 
possible Dream:  Henry  V’s  Tri- 
umphs” at  1:30  p.m.  Lectures  are 
$2.50  each. 

Food  for  Thought  - Farmer  Clare 
Schlege  presents  “Mennonite 
Models  of  Rural  Community"  at 
noon  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Concert  - Bag  of  Hammers  per- 
forms at  the  free  noon-hour  con- 
cert in  the  UC  courtyard. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Im- 
munosuppression by  Tumor  Cell 
Membrane  Shedding”  is  the  topic 
of  Pei-Hua  Lu  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Music  Lecture  - Jim  Robbins  of 
York  University  discusses  “The 
Making  of  Genre  in  Cuban 
Popular  Music”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 


MacKinnon  107. 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Plant  Physiology  Program  - V. 
Ravuri,  Crop  Science,  outlines 
“Soybean  Nitrogen  Fixation  and 
Residual  Effect  of  the  Respon- 
siveness of  Com  to  Fertilizer 
Nitrogen"  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Peter  Hudson 
of  Scotland  describes  a Scottish 
grouse  research  project  at  4 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  259. 

Thursday,  March  12 

Pathology  Seminar  - Bronwyn 
Smits  investigates  “Factors  Con- 
tributing to  the  Virulence  of 
Ureaplasma  Diversum"  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Faure  Trio  of 
violin,  cello  and  piano  performs  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- The  award^  for  Viewpoints,  the 
centre’s  annual  juried  exhibition, 
will  be  presented  at  a reception  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  centre.  Artists, 
friends  and  the  general  public  are 
welcome. 

Landscape  Architecture  Lec- 
ture - “Public  Art:  Its  Implica- 
tions for  Landscape  Architecture” 
is  discussed  by  public  art  consult- 
ant Karen  Mills  at  7 p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  204. 

Friday,  March  13 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Peter  Reeds  of  the  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  in  Houston  describes 
“Amino  Acid  and  Protein  Meta- 
bolism: Impact  on  Requirements” 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Current  Issues  in  Agriculture  - 

“Welfare  Issues  in  Animal 
Agriculture"  is  the  topic  of  Prof. 
Ian  Duncan,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Crop 
Science  117. 

Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Jeffrey  Cumming  of 
Agriculture  Canada  presents 


“Naughty  Bits,  Nuptial  Gifts  and 
Kinky  Shifts:  Sexual  Selection  in 
the  Evolution  of  Empidoid  Flies" 
at  3:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Saturday,  March  14 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup 
Days  continue  today  and  Sunday 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

Sunday,  March  15 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship  is  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- The  selection  process  used  for 
judging  the  exhibit  Viewpoints  is 
explained  by  Ihor  Holubizky  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  centre. 

Tuesday,  March  17 

Physics  Colloquium  - A.  Van 
Wijngaarden  of  the  University  of 
Windsor  discusses  "Precision 
Measurements  on  the  n=2  States 
in  Hydrogenic  Systems  (Lamb 
Shift)"  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNauahton 
113. 

Senate  - Senate  meets  at  8 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  March  18 

Food  for  Thought  - The  chang- 
ing agricultural  and  food  system 
is  explored  in  this  series,  which 
this  week  features  Terry  Daynard, 
director  of  the  Ontario  Com 
Growers’  Association,  asking  “Is 
There  a Future  for  Ontario  Com?” 
The  talk  begins  at  noon  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Concert  - Sun  Force  brings  reg- 
gae to  the  UC  courtyard  at  noon 
as  part  of  Anti-Racism  Week. 
Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
“Symbiotic  Interactions  Between 
Grasses  and  Fungal  Endophytes" 
is  the  topic  of  a lecture  by  Keith 
Clay  of  Indiana  University  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Zoology  Seminar  - McMaster 
University’s  Brad  White  looks  at 
the  “Application  of  DNA  Profil- 
ing to  Avian  Genetics"  at  4 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  259. 


Have  a coffee  on  us! 

You  can  save  20%  on  computer 
rentals  at  the  U.C.  Box  Office/Word 
Processing  Centre  AND  have  a coffee 
on  us. 

Just  purchase  a Computer 
Rental  Card  to  get  5 nours  of 
rental  time  for  the  price  of  4 and 
we  will  give  you  a free  freshly 
ground  coffee  at  the  Brass  taps. 


Sunday,  March  8 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship,  an  interdenominational 
service  of  singing,  scripture, 
reflection  and  prayer,  begins  at  6 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- “Marginalia,”  a series  of  char- 
coal and  sepia  watercolor  draw- 
ings by  Cecily  Moon,  opens  today 
and  runs  to  April  18.  The  artist 
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vXtWv  836-2700 or 824-7400 (900 am.  5 00 p.m  ) 
' 824-6024  after  hours  or 

from  any  Ambassadors’  members 


T^uropean  ‘Primavera 

A 2 week  tour  of  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  emphasizing  history, 
art,  wine  and  good  food! 

May  6-20, 1992. 

Only  $1845°°  from  Toronto 

SHIP’S  SCHOOL 

Educational  Tours 
Brantford,  Ontario 
(519)  756-4900  ♦ Fax:  753-6376 


LOW  LOW  AIRFARES 


For  All  Airlines  From  Toronto, 
Hamilton  Or  Buffalo 

Los  Angeles  2 for  1 
San  Francisco  2 tor  1 
San  Diego  2 fori 


Vancouver  299  + 54 
Halifax  239  + 46 

Seattle  309  1 63 

Calms  1271  + 22 

Prague  699  + 40 


Melbourne  1398  + 40 

Phoenix  439  + 87 

Calgary  289  + 53 

Edmonton  309  + 56 

Lisbon  399  + 40 


New  Orleans  350  + 69 

Honolulu  749  + 47 

Auckland  1299  + 40 

New  York  172  + 43 

Boston  148  + 40 


PricM  quoted  art  tfta  lomt  round 
rip  add!  faraa  from  Toronto,  Haml- 
tonor  Buffalo  at  fcaBma  erf  prin frig. 
Advanca  purduaa,  mtnfcnum  1 mad- 
mum  ataya,  panatdaa,  bma  and  date 
ot  travat  raatrlctfona  may  apply,  aub- 
|ad  to  avalabif  ty  a I Dma  of  booking. 
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CALL  US  FOR  THE  BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


Accura Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (514)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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Now  Home  Ownership 
Is  Twice  As  Easy: 

• 5%  Downpayment’ 

• Use  Your  R.S.P.  Savings 
Up  To  $20,000  To 
Purchase  Your  Home 


The  McMastei,  1,000 sq.ft. $125,900 


8%  Mortgage" 

5 Free  Appliances 

Discover  (Jur  Easy 
Payment  Plan 


Sales  Office  Hours 

Mon-Thurs,  1 pm  - 8 pm 
Closed  Friday 

Sat,  Sun  & Holidays,  1 1 am  - 6 pm 


BUILT  BY  % 


TORONTO 

<416)451-4486 


Prices,  dimensions  and  specifications  are  approximate 
and  subject  to  change  without  notice  E & 0.E 
'Conditions  may  apply  - see  sales  stafl  for  details 
••First  phase  only,  for  3 years  0AC 
*'*To  qualified  purchasers,  9 1/4%  for  5 years  O.A.C. 
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The  art  of  teaching  is  the  art  of  assisting  discovery. 


Mark  Van  Doren 
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Recession  hits  hard 

Record  number  of  students 
asking  for  financial  help 


bv  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

The  cupboard  is  virtually  bare 
these  days  for  the  growing  number 
of  U of  G students  seeking  money 
to  tide  them  over  to  the  end  of  this 
winter  semester. 

Although  financial  assistance 
for  students  is  still  available,  some 
government  and  University  funds 
are  either  depleted  or  abnormally 
low  because  more  students  have 
applied  earlier  for  grants,  loans, 
bursaries  and  campus  jobs. 

Debbie  Mair,  financial  aid  coun- 
sellor in  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar, blames  the  recession  for 
students’  dire  straits  and  is  not 
optimistic  that  things  will  im- 
prove. 

“It’s  going  to  get  worse,”  she 
predicts.  "Families  are  not  able  to 
contribute  what  they  did  in  the 
past.” 

The  financial  picture  is  bleak  for 
students  seeking  help  in  March: 

■ A record  number  of  Guelph 
students  applied  this  year  for 
grants  or  loans  through  the  On- 
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tario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram — 500  more  than  last 
year,  an  increase  of  1 1 per  cent. 
OSAP  applications  rose  from 
5,325  in  1991  to  5,794  in  1992, 
adding  up  to  $22  million  in 
federal  and  provincial  assis- 
tance for  U of  G students  alone. 
Altogether,  47  per  cent  of 
Guelph’s  12,350  full-time  stu- 
dents applied  for  OSAP  fund- 
ing. 

■ A small,  but  telling  sign  of 
financial  stress  is  the  doubling 
of  special  appeals  — from  103 
in  1991  to  about  200  this  year 
— for  OSAP  funds  by  students 
who  did  not  originally  need  to 
apply  for  government  aid. 

■ The  demand  for  part-time  work 
on  campus  was  so  great  this  fall 
that  the  $144,000  work/study 
program  budget  was  allocated 
in  September,  rather  than 
spread  over  two  semesters. 
“More  students  need  to  work 
part  time  in  order  to  meet  their 
educational  costs,”  Mair  says. 

■ The  Ontario  special  bursary 
program  for  part-time  students 
was  also  depleted  early  this 
year,  she  says.  The  budget  was 
spent  by  December,  it  usually 
lasts  “well  into  the  second 
semester.” 

■ Guelph  currently  sets  aside 
$75,000  for  bursaries  every 
year.  “We  expect  to  use  it  all” 
by  the  end  of  the  winter 
semester,  says  Mair. 

Fewer  summer  jobs,  lower  earn- 
ings, parents  being  laid  off  — 
these  are  some  of  the  recession 
realities  that  are  forcing  students 
to  seek  financial  assistance.  The 
cost  of  getting  a university  educa- 
tion continues  to  rise,  reflecting 
increases  in  tuition  fees  and  the 
cost  of  living.  A full-time  student 
living  away  from  home  can  expect 
to  pay  about  $8,500  or  $9,000  in 
tuition  and  living  expenses  for 
two  semesters  at  U of  G. 

Despite  the  financial  obstacles, 
students  are  not  deterred  from  at- 
tending university,  says  Peter 
Landoni,  assistant  registrar,  stu- 
dent finance  and  awards.  Students 
are  choosing  to  stay  in  school 
during  this  recession  when  jobs 
are  scarce,  he  suggests. 

The  province  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce an  increase  in  OSAP 
funds  in  early  April.  But  OSAP 
covers  only  a portion  of  students’ 
expenses.  In  this  economic 
climate,  “there  will  be  additional 
pressure  put  on  families  and  stu- 
dents to  cover  costs,”  says  Mair.O 


Am  I boring  you? 

Perrin  Valli  learns  that  tapping  a maple  is  no  picnic  as  he  tries  to  get  the  tree  to  give  up  some  of  its  sap 
during  Maple  Syrup  Days  at  The  Arboretum.  The  days  continue  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  throughout  March.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.University  Communications 

Survey  to  examine  pension  concerns 

force  will  ensure  the  anonymity  of 
individual  responses  and  is  asking 
they  be  returned  by  April  9. 

In  addition  to  Benson  and  Faber, 
the  survey  subcommittee  consists 
of  Prof.  Sid  Gilbert  and  Joanne 
Duncan-Robinson,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology:  Prof.  Ken 
Grant,  Economics:  Kathleen 
Hyland,  Independent  Study:  and 
Elvin  McNally,  retired  manager 
of  pensions  and  benefits.  □ 


The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions  is  urging  faculty,  staff 
and  retirees  to  fill  out  a question- 
naire they  will  receive  by  mail 
later  this  month. 

“The  task  force  really  wants 
employees  and  retirees  to  be  in- 
volved in  determining  the  final 
recommendations,”  says  Susan 
Faber,  chair  of  the  task  force  sub- 
committee that  prepared  the  sur- 
vey. “It  is  critical  for  everyone  to 
fill  out  the  questionnaires  and 
return  them.  It  really  is  about  their 
retirement  and  their  pension  dol- 
lars.” 

The  questions  are  based  on  is- 
sues identified  in  the  task  force’s 
preliminary  report  to  President 
Brian  Segal  in  January,  says 
Faber.  They  include  early  retire- 
ment, survivor  and  spousal 
benefits,  part-time  and  contract 
employee  participation  and  in- 
dexation against  inflation. 

The  survey  is  designed  to  assess 
general  attitudes  towards  retire- 


ment planning,  she  says,  and  the 
task  force’s  evaluation  of  these 
general  attitudes  will  shape  the 
final  recommendations. 

Results  of  the  survey  will  likely 
appear  in  the  task  force’s  final 
report  to  the  president  in  June, 
says  task  force  chair  Prof.  John 
Benson,  Economics. 

All  University  faculty,  staff  and 
retirees  can  expect  questionnaires 
to  arrive  after  March  25.  The  task 


* 


Pension  meetings  planned 


The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions  has  scheduled  meetings 
in  April  for  staff,  faculty  and 
retirees  to  discuss  pension  issues. 
The  task  force  is  focusing  on  areas 
of  concern  identified  in  its  prelimi- 
nary report  in  January. 

Topics  are: 

■ Indexation:  April  9.  noon. 
Room  164,  Thornbrough 


Building. 

i Early  retirement:  April  15, 
noon.  Room  103,  University 
Centre. 

i Ancillary  benefits/altemative 
plans:  April  22,  noon,  UC  103 
i Governance:  April  29.  noon, 
UC  103 

Review  of  all  issues:  April  29, 
8 to  10  p.m.,  UC  103.  □ 


CIBC  Investing? ; 


23  College  St.  W.,  Guelph 

824-6520 


Choose  an  investment 
mix  that's  right  for  you. 

Ottered  by  CIBC  Securities  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  CIBC. 


Equity  Funds 
Mortgage  Funds 
US.  $ Funds 

♦ Money  Market  Fund 

♦ Bond  Funds 


Get  us  working  for  you! 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Student 

speak 


by  Scott 
McNichol 


Budget  talks  set 


Not  distracted 
by  baby  in  class 

The  Topics  in  Toxicology  class  of 
’92  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
letters  printed  in  the  Feb.  19  issue 
of  At  Guelph  criticizing  Prof. 
Isobel  Heathcote. 

We,  as  a class,  do  not  agree  with 
the  criticisms  expressed  by  Prof. 
Mary  Beverley-Burton  and 
Margaret  Turner  regarding 
Heathcote  simultaneously  con- 
tinuing with  her  career  and  the 
motherhood  of  her  newborn  son. 
We  are  in  full  agreement  with 
Heathcote’ s decision  to  do  so  and 
believe  she  is  a positive  role 
model  for  women  continuing  in 
academics. 

Although  Beverley-Burton 
might  think  “babies  in  the 
workplace  are  a distraction”  (and 
is  obviously  one  of  those  people 
who  “are  glad  to  be  at  a class  or 
work  to  avoid  being  with  the 
kids”),  we  do  not  agree. 

Heathcote  presented  a stimulat- 
ing and  informative  lecture  to  our 
class  with  Edward  alongside,  and 
we  were  neither  bothered  nor  dis- 
tracted by  the  infant’s  presence. 
The  professor’s  enthusiasm  for 
her  area  of  expertise,  which  is  ob- 
viously why  she  has  made  the 
decision  to  both  work  and  raise 
Edward,  made  her  lecture  a much 
more  positive  learning  experience 
than  many  of  the  lectures  that  we 
attend. 

As  a class,  we  believe  that 
Heathcote  does,  in  fact,  serve  “as 
a role  model  for  women  trying  to 
combine  family  and  an  academic 
career,”  contrary  to  Turner’s 
opinion.  Heathcote  chooses  to 
sacrifice  neither  career  nor  family 
for  any  given  period  of  time,  even 
the  weeks  of  maternity  leave  en- 
titled her. 

Her  ability  to  maintain  a high 
standard  of  both  work  and 
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motherhood,  and  the  facilitation 
of  her  decision  to  do  so  by  this 
institution,  can  only  serve  to  en- 
courage more  women  to  enter 
academic  careers.  Heathcote  has 
our  support  and  admiration. 

Topics  in  Toxicology 
Class  of  ’92 

Debate  is  a 
good  beginning 

My  goodness,  hasn't  the 
Heathcote  story  generated  an  in- 
credible amount  of  mail!  Why  do 
you  suppose  that  is?  Because  the 
work/family  dichotomy/con- 
tinuum is  right  at  the  centre  of 
where  we  live. 

If  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote  does 
not  already  feel  too  buffeted  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  public  opinion, 
we  would  like  to  thank  her  and 
offer  a strategy  for  harnessing 
some  of  this  energy. 

How  we  manage  to  be  partners, 
parents  and  academics  is  an  ongo- 
ing debate  we  have  with  our- 
selves. Some  days  we  feel 
reasonably  in  control  and  good 
about  our  whole-life-manage- 
ment plan;  other  days  no  one  co- 
operates and  control  is  out  the 
window. 

The  debate  we  have  with  others 
on  this  subject  is  destructive  when 
it  focuses  on  whether  she/he  is 
doing  the  right  thing.  It  is  a given 
that  all  parents  are  struggling  to 
keep  every  constituent  ball  in 
play.  It  is  constructive  when  we 
seek  ways  to  help  each  other  in 
doing  this — not  just  the  work,  not 
just  the  child  care,  but  all  of  it. 

We  think  the  debate  in  At 
Guelph  has  been  a good  begin- 
ning. We  think  articles  and  debate 
that  are  focused  on  managing  the 
work/family  continuum  should 
become  commonplace  in  At 
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Guelph  and,  ultimately,  at  depart- 
ment meetings,  U of  G Faculty 
Association  meetings,  gatherings 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  etc. 

We  are  a small  ad  hoc  group  that 
came  together  after  a departmen- 
tal discussion  of  the  morale  sur- 
vey results  last  year.  We  invite 
queries  and  participation. 

Family  Friendly  Policy  Group 
(Profs.  Joseph  Tindale, 
Kathy  Brophy,  Marshall  Fine, 
Judy  Myers  Avis,  Joan  Norris 
and  Debbie  O’Connor, 
Family  Studies) 


On  the  move 

Client  Services  (formerly  Em- 
ployment Services  and  Training) 
moved  out  of  its  Christie  Lane 
portable  back  to  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre  March  9.  The 
return  of  the  eight-person  staff, 
headed  by  manager  Cal  Swegles, 
is  aimed  at  consolidating  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

Meanwhile,  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety,  now  part  of 
Human  Resources,  has  moved 
into  the  Christie  Lane  portable 
from  its  location  on  Trent  Lane.D 


Obituaries 

Milosh  Nadvornik,  manager 
of  the  Arkell  Swine  Research 
Centre,  died  March  3 at  the  age 
of  64.  Mr.  Nadvomik,  who 
joined  the  University  in  1964, 
was  predeceased  by  his  wife 
and  is  survived  by  a son  and  a 
daughter. 

James  Cooper,  a plumber 
employed  in  the  Mechanical 
Shop,  died  March  5 at  the  age 
of  60.  He  had  been  employed 
at  the  University  since  1972. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Loma,  of  Elora.  □ 
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Two  meetings  have  been  sched- 
uled for  students  to  meet  with 
senior  University  administrators 
to  discuss  U of  G’s  budget-plan- 
ning options.  All  students  are  in- 
vited to  review  the  options  and 
provide  feedback. 

The  meeting  for  graduate  stu- 
dents is  March  19  from  5 to  6:30 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  The  meeting  for  un- 
dergraduate students  is  March  24 
from  5 to  6:30  p.m.  in  Room  164 
of  the  Thombrough  Building. 

Information  about  the  options  is 
expected  to  be  available  in  the 
Ontarion  and  through  the  Central 
Student  Association,  Graduate 
Students  Association  and  Student 
Affairs. 

Carousel  comes  round 

Smaller  yet  bigger.  Carousel 
magazine’s  eighth  issue  is  now 
available.  Co-editor  Shirley 
Senoff  says  that  although  this  issue 
doesn’t  have  as  many  pages  as  last 
year’s  publication,  it  is  larger  in 
format  and  better  in  terms  of  con- 
tent and  appearance. 

Published  by  U of  G student 
volunteers,  the  magazine  features 
poems,  short  stories  and  visual 
work  from  students  and  artists 
from  outside  the  University.  Issue 
eight  includes  an  interview  with 
Canadian  short-story  writer  and 
critic  John  Metcalf  and  visual 
works  by  Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Art. 

It’s  difficult  to  find  funding  for 
Carousel,  as  it  is  for  most  literary 
magazines,  says  Senoff.  Part  of 
the  problem  is  that  not  enough 
people  know  the  magazine  exists, 
she  says.  Most  of  the  funding 


comes  from  grants  and  sales. 

Issue  eight  is  available  for  $5 
through  a number  of  Guelph  and 
area  bookstores  and  through  the 
Carousel  office  in  Room  217  of 
the  University  Centre. 

Lambton  position  open 

Appl  ications  are  now  being  sought 
for  the  position  of  Lambton  Hall 
programmer.  The  programmer  is 
responsible  for  co-ordinating  and 
implementing  programs  for  a first- 
year  community  of  about  450. 

The  applicant  must  be  a regi- 
stered U of  G student  or  staff 
member,  must  live  in  residence 
for  the  1 992/93  academic  year  and 
must  attend  training  in  August. 
The  salary  for  the  position  is  about 
$840  per  semester. 

Applications  are  due  March  16 
at  Student  Housing  Services  in 
Room  131  of  Lambton  Hall.  Fur- 
ther information  about  the  job  is 
available  through  the  same  office. 

Ethics  and  animal  rights 

U of  G is  hosting  a student- 
organized  symposium  on  animal 
rights  March  20  to  22.  Called 
“Ethics,  Animals  and  Society,”  the 
conference  is  the  start  of  an  annual 
convention/symposium  for  a new 
provincial  association  of  animal 
rights  groups  on  university  cam- 
puses across  Ontario. 

Special  events  will  include  legal 
aid  clinics,  buzz  sessions  and 
cooking  demonstrations.  Fees  for 
the  conference  are  $23  for  stu- 
dents, educators  and  the  unwaged, 
$40  general.  Day  passes  are  $10; 
individual  workshops  are  $3. 

For  more  information,  call  519- 
824-0076  or  visit  the  office  of  the 
U of  G Students  Association  for 
Animal  Rights  in  Room  2 1 8 of  the 
University  Centre.  □ 
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Build  Now! 

Save  Money! 

Contractors  are  looking  for  work. 

We  will  design  your  custom  home  or  renovation  & 
prepare  comprehensive  construction  drawings  that 
will  allow  you  to  obtain  competitive  quotations. 

Phoenix  Innovations  • 836-8705 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


A global  answer 
to  your  RRSP 
investment  needs. 


International  Diversification  from  Global  Strategy  Funds. 

At  Midland  Walwyn,  we  don't  believe  in  off-the-shelf  RRSP  solutions. 

Instead,  we  custom-tailor  a portfolio  of  investments  to  meet  your  individual 
requirements.  Which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we're  recommending  Global 
Strategy  Investment  Funds  for  1991  and  1992  RRSP  applications. 

"Global"  is  the  key  word.  Because  the  managers  at  the  worldwide  Rothschild 
organization  advise  on  the  direction  of  a family  of  mutual  funds  specializing  in 
a full  range  of  investments  (stocks,  bonds,  real  estate  and  more)  as  well  as  inter- 
national markets  (The  World,  The  Americas,  Europe,  and  The  Far  East).  So  we 
can  choose  from  a full  range  of  well-managed  alternatives,  structured  for  the 
future,  and  designed  to  meet  your  risk  and  return  requirements. 
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INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen’s.  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


Qara  M.  Marett 


Concerned  about  your 
indoor  air  quality? 

♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

the  Total  cleaning  service 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


You  can  depend  on  us! 

Valerie  Poulton 


SERVING  THE  UNIVERSITY 
FOR  OVER  16  YEARS  WITH 
PERSONAL  SERVICE  FOR 
ALL  YOUR TRAVEL  NEEDS 


CREATIVE 
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Learning-disabled  students  challenge  teachers 

Hv  Roberta  Frnnrhnk  nmKIomr  ^ ^ 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  carry  on  an 
important  conversation  while 
driving?  Chances  are  good  that 
one  activity  suffered,  because 
most  of  us  can't  process  several 
kinds  of  information  at  the  same 
time. 

Experiences  like  this  can  show 
us  something  about  the  challenges 
that  face  students  with  learning 
disabilities,  who  perceive  and 
process  information  differently 
than  other  people. 

At  a March  3 forum,  faculty 
members  heard  first  hand  from 
those  who  are  coping  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  in  their  university 
careers.  The  students  who  or- 
ganized the  forum  all  have  learn- 
ing disabilities  and  are  working 
with  the  Disabled  Student  Centre. 
Their  goal  was  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  faculty  members  who 
may  not  know  what  they  can  do  to 
work  with  learning-disabled  stu- 
dents in  their  classes. 

The  first  task  for  the  students 
was  to  explain  who  and  what 
learning-disabled  people  are. 

At  U of  G,  85  students  have  been 
diagnosed  with  learning  dis- 
abilities, said  Meredith  Gardiner, 
a second-year  BA  student.  Only 
about  half  of  these  are  involved 
with  the  Disabled  Student  Centre. 

Fear  of  being  labelled,  fear  of 
rejection  or  unwillingness  to 
admit  they  need  help  may  be 
keeping  many  students  from  ap- 
proaching the  centre,  said 
Gardiner.  Up  to  100  more  stu- 
dents, plus  many  faculty  and  staff, 
may  still  be  undiagnosed,  she 
said. 

Like  many  of  the  students  at  the 
forum,  Gardiner  did  not  find  out 
she  had  a learning  disability  until 
she  was  in  her  20s. 

“Learning  disabilities”  is  an 
umbrella  term  that  covers  neuro- 
logical conditions  that  cause 


problems  with  perception.  The  af- 
fected  perceptions  may  be 
auditory,  such  as  when  someone 
has  trouble  distinguishing  sounds 
from  background  noises.  They 
may  be  visual,  such  as  when 
someone  sees  letters  or  numbers 
reversed.  They  may  also  be  spa- 
tial, causing  problems  with 
balance.  Or  they  may  be  combina- 
tions of  all  three. 

The  common  characteristic  of 
people  with  learning  disabilities  is 
an  inconsistency  in  skills.  Be- 
cause they  process  information 
differently  than  other  people,  they 
may  have  high  abilities  in  one  area 
and  poor  in  another.  Someone 
who  speaks  well  may  be  unable  to 
write  ideas  down  correctly. 

Gardiner  noted  that  many 
famous  people,  including  Albert 
Einstein,  Winston  Churchill  and 
George  Patton,  had  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

“We  have  weaknesses,  but  we 
also  have  compensations,”  she 
said.  “We  are  learning-disabled, 
but  it  doesn’t  mean  we  cannot 
learn.” 

Students  at  the  forum  gave  the 
audience  a few  examples  of  what 
life  can  be  like  for  them.  Using  an 
overhead  containing  a complex 
paragraph  from  a mathematics 
text,  a third-year  drama  student 
showed  that  although  people  may 
understand  the  meaning  of  all  the 
individual  words  in  a passage, 
they  may  still  not  be  able  to  quick- 
ly understand  the  whole  passage. 
Learning-disabled  students  must 
decode  written  works,  and  this 
often  takes  more  time  than  it  does 
for  other  students. 

Faculty  must  be  willing  to 
clarify  passages  that  may  be  am- 
biguous, she  said.  Clarification 
does  not  mean  giving  out  answers, 
just  rewording  a passage  so  it  may 
be  easier  to  understand. 

Gardiner  demonstrated  how 
some  students  may  need  extra 


No  go,  Michelangelo 


The  much-publicized  Michelan- 
gelo computer  virus  did  not  make 
much  of  an  impression  on  campus 
March  6,  the  day  it  was  set  to  ac- 
tivate and  destroy  the  hard  drive  of 
any  computer  it  infected. 

“We’ve  had  absolutely  no 
reports,”  says  Phil  Jones  of  Com- 
puting Services.  “As  far  as  we’re 
concerned,  no  news  is  good 
news.” 

Many  of  the  computers  on  cam- 
pus were  checked  for  viruses 
before  Friday,  says  Jones,  and  al- 
though no  copies  of  Michelangelo 


were  found,  other  viruses  were. 

The  scare  did  raise  awareness, 
he  says,  and  made  people  realize 
that  the  threat  of  a virus  infection 
on  their  computers  does  exist. 

“Now  people  have  to  realize  it’s 
an  ongoing  thing,  a continual 
process.  You  have  to  keep  your 
guard  up  and  keep  looking  for 
them.” 

Jones  reminds  computer  users  to 
back  up  their  data  and  notes  that 
they  can  get  copies  of  a virus 
protection  program  at  the  Com- 
puting Services  Help  Desk.  □ 


time  to  understand  complicated 
diagrams,  as  she  flashed  a compli- 
cated drawing  on  the  overhead 
and  challenged  the  audience  to 
explain  it.  By  providing  copies  of 
class  notes  or  overheads,  profes- 
sors can  make  it  easier  for  learn- 
ing-disabled students  to  spend  the 
extra  time  they  need  on  learning 
the  material,  she  said. 

Another  challenge  for  learning- 
disabled  students  comes  at  exam 
time.  Some  exam  formats  may  be 
particularly  difficult  for  these  stu- 
dents, and  professors  have  to  be 


willing  to  work  with  them  to  find 
a more  suitable  format. 

Some  faculty  may  think  this  is 
giving  some  students  “a  better 
deal  than  others,”  said  Prof.  Joe 
Cunsolo,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, co-ordinator  of  the  teaching 
advisory  group  in  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services.  “But  it’s  not  giving 
them  an  advantage.  It’s  merely 
providing  a level  playing  field.” 

Facing  learning-disabled  stu- 
dents can  be  a challenge  to 
teachers  to  look  at  what  they  can 
do  to  improve  teaching  and  learn- 


ing for  everyone,  he  said. 

Carol  McMullen,  learning  dis- 
abilities specialist  in  the  Disabled 
Student  Centre,  said  that  if  faculty 
are  unsure  how  they  can  help 
learning-disabled  students  in  their 
classes,  the  best  way  to  find  out  is 
to  ask  the  student,  she  said. 

Teaching  Support  Services 
plans  to  hold  a workshop  this 
spring  to  help  faculty  teach  stu- 
dents with  learning  disabilities. 
For  more  information  about 
learning  disabilities,  call 
McMullen  at  Ext.  8312.  □ 


AIDS  virus  continues  global  spread 


The  virus  that  causes  AIDS  is 
progressing  rapidly  throughout  the 
world  and  could  change  the  size 
and  structure  of  human  com- 
munities across  the  globe  unless 
serious  efforts  are  made  to  stop  it. 
So  says  English  virologist  Roy 
Anderson,  who  spoke  on  campus 
last  week  during  a stint  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology  as 
Winegard  Visiting  Professor. 

More  than  10  years  after  the 
viral  agent  of  AIDS,  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  first 
began  to  spread  in  North  America 
and  Europe,  the  rate  of  the 
epidemic  is  beginning  to  slow 
among  male  homosexuals  and 
bisexuals,  the  first  major  at-risk 
group,  he  said.  But  the  epidemic 
still  continues  at  an  exponential 
rate  among  intravenous  drug 
users,  with  cases  of  infection  and 
disease  doubling  every  one  to  two 
years. 

Among  heterosexuals,  reported 
cases  of  AIDS  are  still  rising  ex- 
ponentially, but  at  a slow  rate  in 
most  developed  countries,  said 
Anderson,  who  is  head  of  biology 
at  Imperial  College  in  London. 
The  epidemic  will  be  long  and 
drawn  out,  over  periods  of  many 
decades,  he  said.  The  full  effect 
may  not  be  seen  for  another  20  or 
30  years  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

“The  AIDS  epidemic  is  in  its 
early  stages  in  the  majority  of 
countries  at  present,”  he  said. 

Although  it’s  difficult  to  es- 
timate what  percentage  of  the 
heterosexual  population  is  at  risk, 
said  Anderson,  “on  the  basis  of  the 
pattern  of  spread  of  other  viral 
sexually  transmitted  infections, 
we  might  expect  between  five  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  general  hetero- 
sexual population  to  be  at  risk.” 

It  may,  however,  take  many 
decades  before  the  level  of  infec- 
tion rises  to  this  figure,  he  said, 
and  it  will  only  happen  if  people 


AIDS  researcher  Roy  Anderson. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 
do  not  change  their  sexual  be- 
havior and  if  no  vaccine  or  more 
effective  drug  is  found. 


In  Africa,  Southeast  Asia  and 
India,  the  virus  has  spread  exten- 
sively in  the  general  heterosexual 
population,  he  said.  In  the  worst 
affected  regions,  urban  centres  in 
Tanzania,  Malawi,  Uganda  and 
Rwanda,  20  to  40  per  cent  of  preg- 
nant women  are  infected.  Among 
high-risk  groups  such  as  female 
prostitutes  in  urban  centres  in 
Thailand  and  India,  infection 
levels  have  risen  above  40  per 
cent.  And  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
levels  of  infection  in  prostitutes 
have  exceeded  80  per  cent. 


“New  analyses  suggest  (hat  in 
these  badly  affected  areas.  AIDS 
will  halt  human  population 
growth  in  a decade  or  more  and 
will,  in  some  areas,  cause  popula- 
tion decline  over  time  periods  of 
one  to  two  decades,"  Anderson 
said. 

Action  to  limit  the  spread  of  in- 
fection, via  condom  distribution 
and  education,  is  much  more  ef- 
fective in  the  early  part  of  the 
epidemic,  he  said.  “And  now  is 
the  time  to  direct  large  amounts  of 
funding  help  to  developed 
countries  to  help  slow  the  spread 
of  the  virus."  □ 


Anti-racism  campaign  March  18  to  20 


Sessions  offer  budget  information 


To  commemorate  International 
Anti-Racism  Day  March  24,  the 
Central  Student  Association  is 
sponsoring  an  anti-racism  cam- 
paign on  campus  March  1 8 to  20. 

Events  begin  March  1 8 at  noon 
with  a performance  by  the  reg- 
gae group  Sunforce  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  At 
7 p.m..  Jay  Mason  of  the 
American/Indian  Movement 
speaks  on  “Racism:  Emancipat- 
ing Consciousness”  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre. 

On  March  19,  Mayann 
Francis,  employment  equity  of- 
ficer at  Dalhousie  University 
will  give  an  open  lecture  on 
“Racism  Affects  All  of  Us”  at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  164  of  the 
Thombrough  Building.  Later  in 


the  day, 

Francis  will 
attend  a pri- 
vate meeting 
with  Presi- 
dent Brian 
Segal  and  the 
Educational 
Equity  Ad- 
visory Com- 
m i t t e e 
( EE AC ) , 
which  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  an  anti-racism 
policy  at  U of  G. 

At  noon  and  2:30  p.m.,  the 
theatre  group  the  Company  of 
Sirens  presents  My  Generation 
in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard. The  day’s  events  conclude 
with  a discussion  of  “Racism 


and  Economics”  by  Board  of 
Governors  member  Kofi  Hadjor 
at  8 p.m.  in  the  Eccles  Centre. 

On  March  20,  the  CSA  is  offer- 
ing a full-day  workshop  on 
racism  with  Andy  Tamis  of 
Tamis  Consultants  in  Ottawa. 
Residence  advisers.  Human 
Resources  personnel.  EEAC 
members  and  representatives  of 
student  groups  and  Student  Af- 
fairs have  been  invited  to  the 
workshop,  but  it  is  also  open  to 
other  interested  members  of  the 
University  community. 

For  more  information,  call 
Julie  Notto,  CSA  human  rights 
commissioner,  at  Ext.  2629,  or 
Heather  Heath  of  the  Employ- 
ment and  Educational  Equity 
Office  at  Ext.  3474. 0 


The  University’s  operating  budget 
for  1992/93  is  the  topic  of  five 
information  sessions  this  month 
for  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

A March  1 8 meeting  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall  is  for  the 
Colleges  of  Arts,  Social  Science 
and  Biological  Science,  Centre 
for  International  Programs,  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
AKADEMIA,  the  presidential  of- 
fices, University  Secretariat,  Hu- 
man Resources.  University  Af- 
fairs and  Development,  Financial 
and  Administrative  Services,  In- 
ternal Audii  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
search. 

A March  1 9 meeting  at  9:30  a.m. 
is  for  OVC,  OAC,  Graduate 
Studies,  the  Library,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  The  Arboretum, 


University  Centre,  Athletics, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  and  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

A March  24  meeting  at  2 p.m.  is 
for  FACS.  CPES,  the  Child-Care 
Centre,  Continuing  Education, 
Distance  Education,  Independent 
Study.  Student  Health  Services, 
Student  Housing  Services.  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices, Physical  Resources,  Con- 
ference Services,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices/Retail Operations  and 
Physical  Resources. 

Student  meetings  are  March  19 
at  5 p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the 
University  Centre  for  graduate 
students  and  March  24  at  5 p.m.  in 
Room  164  of  the  Thombrough 
building  for  undergraduates.  □ 
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Teaching,  scholarship  and  learning 


It’s  time  to  take  another  look  at  policy  on  written  comments 


by  Connie  Rooke 
Department  of  English 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the 
University  community  about  the 
policy  with  regards  to  written 
comments  made  by  students  on 
teaching  evaluation  forms.  There 
is  also  some  variation  in  practice. 

My  understanding  is  that  written 
comments  are  permissible,  but 
may  not  be  seen  by  the  chair  or  the 
Tenure  and  Promotion  (T  & P) 
Committee  unless  signed.  I am 
told  that  the  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation argued  for  this  rule  to 
protect  its  members  from  any 
punitive  consequences  of  un- 
founded and  unanswerable  al- 
legations. 

Although  I appreciate  this  con- 
cern, I believe  it’s  time  to  look  at 
the  matter  again.  Most  univer- 
sities solicit  such  comments, 
having  determined  that  the  risk  of 
injustice  to  faculty  is  minimal  and 
that  the  advantages  of  this  practice 
outweigh  the  risk.  I doubt  that  the 
situation  at  Guelph  is  more 
perilous  than  at  other  universities. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  department 
chairs  and  members  of  T & P 
committees  are  capable  of  reading 
negative  comments  with  a critical 
eye  and  placing  them  in  a larger 
context.  All  good  teachers  attract 
such  comments  occasionally. 
Where  there  are  no  sour  grapes, 
there  may  be  low  expectations; 
where  there  is  no  discord,  there 
may  be  little  intellectual  excite- 
ment. 

Anonymous  comments  should 
be  used  with  care  and  should  carry 
no  weight  by  themselves,  but  as 
part  of  the  evaluation  process, 
they  are  invaluable. 


Studies  of  teaching  evaluation 
indicate  clearly  the  need  for 
anonymity.  We  have  accepted  this 
need  in  relation  to  computerized 
responses.  Why  should  we  treat 
written  comments  differently? 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  the 
word  is  more  potent  than  the  num- 
ber. But  if  that  is  a reason  to  fear 
words,  it  is  also  a reason  to  value 
them  — quite  apart  from  whether 
the  words  in  question  are 
laudatory  or  critical. 

Signed  or  unsigned,  written 
comments  by  students  are  vital, 
and  both  sorts  should  be  part  of 
ourevaluation  of  teaching.  Signed 
comments  allow  us  to  follow  up 
and  assess  the  students  offering 
the  comments.  But  unsigned  com- 
ments give  us  a clearer  sense  of 
where  the  judgment  is  coming 
from  than  numbers  do. 

Consider  this  ungrammatical 
example:  “This  profesor  doesn’t 
care  about  what  I think,  she  just 
marks  grammer.”  This  student 
may  have  a point,  but  its  force  is 
lessened  by  the  student’s  weak 
command  of  the  language. 

Similarly,  a positive  comment 
that  is  thoughtful  and  well  ex- 
pressed has  greater  force  than  a 
number  — a laudatory  “5"  — 
from  which  the  identity  of  the  stu- 
dent has  been  entirely  erased. 

We  should  make  clear  to  stu- 
dents that  we  welcome  their 
signed  comments,  but  signed 
praise  on  a form  that  goes  to  the 
faculty  member  will  be  regarded 
(and  spumed)  by  many  students  as 
currying  favor,  and  signed 
criticism  will  be  regarded  (and 
spumed)  by  many  students  as  dis- 
courteous or  dangerous.  We  must 


therefore  allow  anonymity.  But 
the  greater  anonymity  of  a purely 
numerical  response  effectively 
silences  the  student.  And  that  is 
too  great  a price  to  pay. 

Words  give  us  more  than  a posi- 
tive or  negative  signal  and  more 
than  an  opportunity  to  assess  the 
student’s  reliability.  They  com- 
bine to  say  things,  often  quite 
complex  and  valuable  things.  In 
this  context,  they  help  us  become 
better  teachers,  and  they  help 
people  who  are  evaluating  our 
teaching  have  a more  vivid  and 
accurate  sense  of  our  impact. 

It  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
University’s  learning  objectives 
that  we  have  devised  an  evalua- 
tion system  that  effectively  dis- 
courages students  from  offering 
written  assessments  of  their  learn- 
ing and  their  teachers’  contribu- 
tions towards  it.  What  message 
are  we  sending  out  about  the  kind 
of  response  we  expect  from  stu- 
dents or  about  the  value  we  place 
on  that  response?  In  short,  pursu- 
ing this  path  is  bad  pedagogy. 

It  might  be  argued  that  written 
comments  are  indeed  solicited; 
they  are  simply  not  passed  on.  But 
the  widespread,  if  not  universal, 
effect  of  that  prohibition  is  to 
restrict  the  number,  extent  and 
sophistication  of  the  comments. 
Often  a tiny  space  on  the  com- 
puter card  is  proposed  as  the  site 
of  comments,  and  students  more 
often  than  not  leave  it  blank.  The 
evaluation  mechanism  is  clearly 
pointed  another  way,  and  students 
know  this. 

Admittedly,  some  departments 
and  individuals  do  a better  job 
with  this.  They  design  forms  that 


have  more  space  for  comments  or 
that  solicit  — and  this  is  a critical 
point  — specific  written  com- 
ments, but  these  are  much  less 
likely  to  exist  at  all  when  forcibly 
split  off  from  the  forms  that  go 
forward  to  departments.  The  over- 
all result  of  our  policy  is  to  reduce 
the  bulk  and  the  subtlety  even  of 
the  written  comments  received 
exclusively  by  faculty. 

Most  faculty  affirm  the  value  of 
receiving  written  comments;  they 
believe  such  comments  can  im- 
prove teaching.  The  question  that 
remains  is  the  value  and  ap- 
propriateness of  passing  on  such 
comments  to  the  chair  and  the  T 
& P Committee. 

There  are  several  good  reasons 
for  doing  so.  The  most  important 
is  that  this  practice  also  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  im- 
provement of  teaching.  We  know 
teaching  improves  in  institutions 
that  are  seen  as  valuing  it.  We 
know  that  to  convince  faculty  of 
the  institutional  value  placed  on 
teaching,  more  than  lip  service  is 
required.  Personnel  decisions 
must  be  based  to  a significant  de- 
gree on  teaching  effectiveness. 

We  know  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  take  teaching  suffi- 
ciently into  account  in  making  a 
positive  or  negative  case  for 
merit,  tenure  or  promotion  be- 
cause the  evidence  is  regarded  as 
scanty  or  unreliable.  Historically, 
most  universities  have  felt  more 
confident  of  evidence  brought 
forward  in  relation  to  research. 

Peer  evaluation  is  not  practised 
as  widely  or  as  intensively  here  as 
it  is  at  many  institutions,  and  that 
fact,  together  with  our  policy  on 


written  comments,  means  we 
have  sorely  limited  the  available 
evidence.  Although  research  has 
shown  that  student  question- 
naires have  a high  degree  of 
reliability  in  certain  areas,  it  also 
stresses  the  need  for  multiple  in- 
dicators, including  peer  evalua- 
tion and  written  comments. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
hard,  for  example,  to  withstand 
the  pressure  that  would  assign  the 
vast  majority  of  double-step  in- 
crements on  the  basis  of  research. 
It  is  also  hard  for  the  chair  to  allo- 
cate courses  wisely.  This  function 
is  a critical  one;  the  chair  must 
have  more  information  to  deploy 
human  resources  effectively.  The 
University’s  research  function  is 
also  served  when  a chair  knows 
what  individual  faculty  do  best. 

When  written  comments  are  not 
available  to  the  chair  or  the  com- 
mittee, the  difficulty  of  building  a 
fair  and  persuasive  case  in  support 
of  teaching  prizes  is  increased. 
Morale  is  clearly  affected  both  by 
the  existence  of  such  prizes  and  by 
their  degree  of  credibility.  It  is 
also  affected  simply  by  faculty’s 
knowledge  that  what  students 
think  of  their  efforts  has  been 
communicated  to  chairs  and 
selected  colleagues.  Partly  be- 
cause positive  comments  are 
more  frequent  than  negative,  the 
net  result  is  a boosting  of  morale. 

Appropriate  safeguards  can  be 
put  in  place.  Faculty  can,  for  ex- 
ample, be  invited  to  respond  in 
writing  to  a set  of  evaluations,  in- 
cluding written  comments. 

Prof.  Connie  Rooke  is  chair  of  the 
Department  of  English.  She  wrote 
this  article  on  behalf  of  U of  G’s  3M 
Teaching  Fellows. 


WE  RE  CLOSER  THAN  YOU  THINK.. .AND  WELL 
WORTH  THE  TRIP! 

From  Guelph,  just  follow  Highway  24  south.  Turn  right  onto  Fisher  Mills 
Road  and  then  left  onto  Beaverdale  Road.  Then  turn  right  onto 
Maplegrove  Road,  which  becomes  Sportsworld  Drive.  Price  Club  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Sportsworld  Drive  and  King  Street  East. 

WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  YOUR  VISIT! 


PRICE  CLUB  Kitchener,  4438  King  Street  East,  Kitchener,  Ontario.  N2G  3W6  (519)  650-2252 
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Inside  Guelph 


Child-care  centre 
grows  out  of  infancy 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 
As  the  U of  G Child-Care  Centre 
toddles  into  its  third  year,  it’s 
growing  and  changing  according 
to  plan. 

That  plan  — including  a man- 
date to  balance  the  budget  — was 
mirrored  in  last  spring’s  Phase  2 
report  of  the  internal  review,  says 
centre  director  Judy  Myhill.  Most 
of  the  report’s  recommendations 
were  “already  on  stream,”  she 
says. 

The  centre  has,  however,  reallo- 
cated spaces  to  better  serve  com- 
munity needs,  as  suggested  in  the 
report.  And  it  continues  to  search 
for  budget-honing  measures. 

Centre’s  mandate 

It’s  always  been  the  centre’s 
mandate  — and  challenge  — to 
balance  the  budget,  says  Myhill. 
The  anticipated  1991/92  deficit 
identified  by  Canada  Consulting 
Cresap  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  half  to  $50,000  because  there 
are  fewer  vacant  spaces  and  the 
initial  start-up  costs  are  now  out  of 
the  way.  The  centre’s  annual 
budget  is  about  $830,000. 

The  current  deficit  results  from 
“a  cost  we  cannot  directly  con- 
trol,” says  the  director.  Child  care 
is  a “female-dominated  job  class 
that  has  long  been  underpaid,  so 
pay  equity  is  a significant  portion 
of  our  deficit.  Our  challenge  is 
finding  ways  to  recover  these 
costs  and,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tain  affordable  service  for 
parents." 

Even  though  fees  increased  13 
per  cent  in  August,  they  are  com- 
parable with  municipal  child-care 
centres,  says  Myhill.  The  centre 
charges  parents  of  infants  (three  to 
18  months  old)  a monthly  rate  of 
$745.  For  toddlers  (18  to  30 
months),  it’s  $593;  for  junior  pre- 


Senate  notes 


Senate  meets  March  17  at  8 p.m. 
in  Room  1 1 3 of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  Two  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  March  18  — the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  at 
9 a.m.  and  the  Awards  Committee 
at  2 p.m.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Activities  meets  March 
19  at  9 a.m.;  the  Committee  on 
Student  Development  meets 
March  29  at  2 p.m. 

Vacancies  remain 

A byelection  will  be  held  to  fill 
seven  faculty  vacancies  on  Senate 
— one  in  O AC,  two  i n the  College 
of  Arts,  one  in  CBS  and  three  in 
the  College  of  Social  Science. 
Nominations  are  due  March  20  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  the  Senate  Office. 

The  following  faculty  have  been 
acclaimed  for  three-year  Senate 
terms  beginning  Sept.  1. 

OAC:  Wayne  Pfeiffer,  Ann 
Gibbins,  Doug  Pletsch,  Vladimir 
Rasper.David  Hume,  Peter  Kevan 
and  Nancy  Pollock-Ellwand. 

College  of  Arts:  Keith  Cassidy, 
Nancy  Bailey,  Peter  Brigg  and 
Helier  Robinson. 

CBS:  Janet  Wood,  Vernon 
Thomas,  David  Noakes,  Eugene 
Balon  and  Judith  Hilliker. 

College  of  Social  Science: 
Robert  Ankli,  Hans  Bakker  and 
Bill  Nickling. 

OVC:  David  Holmberg,  Jean- 
Pierre  Vaillancourt,  Ron  Downey 
and  Jill  McCutcheon.  □ 


schoolers  (30  to  36  months)  and 
preschoolers  (three  to  five  years), 
it’s  $520.  Parents  whose  child  at- 
tends kindergarten  pay  a half-time 
rate  of  about  $260. 

The  centre’s  109  spaces  are  all 
filled,  and  there  is  a waiting  list  of 
about  200  children. 

Changing  demands 

To  meet  the  changing  demands 
for  care,  the  centre  has  reallocated 
spaces  for  certain  age  groups,  says 
Myhill. 

There  is  now  room  for  16  junior 
preschoolers  and  20  half-time 
kindergarten  children,  who  were 
not  accepted  before.  There  has 
been  a corresponding  drop  in 
spaces  for  toddlers  and  pre- 
schoolers. Teaching  staff  has  also 
been  reduced  by  one  because 
standard  teacher:child  ratios  in- 
crease for  older  children. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  tod- 
dler spaces  and  raising  the  spots 
for  older  junior  preschoolers  and 
kindergarten  children,  fewer 
teachers  are  needed  to  take  care  of 
a larger  number  of  children.  But 
no  one  had  to  be  laid  off,  says 
Myhill,  because  a couple  of  staff 
left  to  attend  teachers’  college. 

Teaching  assistants 

The  centre’s  staff  includes  three 
teachers  for  infants,  three  for  tod- 
dlers, two  for  junior  preschoolers 
and  seven  (including  a child 
studies  co-op  student)  for  pre- 
schoolers and  kindergarten 
children.  There  are  also  three 
teaching  assistants  — two  of 
whom  are  hired  on  government 
grants,  thus  helping  to  reduce 
costs. 

In  response  to  another  Cresap 
recommendation,  Myhill  is  "ac- 
tively exploring  the  use  of  the 
facility  here  to  train  child  studies 
students  or  give  them  the  oppor- 


These  preschoolers  are  flying  high  at  the  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Kelly  Skrt. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


tunity  to  do  a practicum  with  us.” 

The  centre  already  takes  in  20 
students  through  the  co-op  educa- 
tion program  at  Guelph  Collegiate 
Vocational  Institute,  the  Cones- 
toga College  early  childhood 
education  program,  ARC  In- 
dustries and  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment’s work/study  plan  on 
campus. 

Semester  placements  at  the 
centre  have  included  U of  G stu- 
dents in  child  studies  courses,  she 
says. 

More  than  60  volunteers  each 
spend  an  average  of  two  hours  a 
week  helping  out  at  the  centre. 
“We’ve  always  planned  to  have  a 
strong  volunteer  program,”  says 
Myhill.  “We’re  getting  better  at 
enticing  people.” 


Most  of  the  volunteers  are  U of 
G students.  Each  is  assigned  to  a 
staff  person  and  always  helps  with 
the  same  group  of  children. 
Volunteers  are  especially  needed 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  says  Myhill, 
because  parents  are  sometimes 
unable  to  pick  up  their  children 


you  deserve 
the  Best 

Professional  beauty  care 
will  help  you  feel  and  look 
your  best.  Call  today. 

manicures  ♦ pedicures  4 facials 
hair  removal  4 eyebrow  shaping 


Marilyn  B.  Young 
Beauty  Therapist 


68  Yorkshire  St.  N.  ♦ 837-0236 
By  appointment  only — days,  evenings,  weekends 


until  5:30  p.m. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the 
children  at  the  centre  are  from  the 
families  of  U of  G staff.  Thirty- 
one  per  cent  are  the  children  of 
students,  and  1 1 per  cent  are  the 
children  of  faculty.  The  rest  come 
from  the  Guelph  community.  □ 


s so  convenient! 


IT’S  NOT 
TOO  LATE 

FOR  KROWN  RUST  CONTROL 

Only  Krown  Rust  Protection  is  formulated  to  dry  your 
body  steel  and  then  repel  new  moisture. 

Sticky  oils  and  waxes  just  can't  adhere  to  wet 
metal,  nor  can  they  creep  into  cracks  and  crevices 
like  Krown. 

Your  car  will  look  better  and  last  longer.  Drop  in 
and  see  for  yourself. 


rown 


Rust  Control  System 


549  Massey  Road 


824-7770 


you  don't  have  to  carry  cash 

It  saves  money! 

'get  2 free  coffees  with  every  card 

Great  eourmet  coffee! 

- always  fresh  and  hot 

It's  close  at  hand! 

- check  out  these  locations 

Coffee  Cart  in  the  Research  Park  Centre 
Coffee  Cart  in  OVC  - Pathology 
Coffee  Cart  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Greenhouse  Cafe  - Bovey  Building 
FACS  Snack  Bar  - FACS  Building 
MACK'S  - MacKinnon  Building 
Centre  Six  - University  Centre 
Der  Keller  - Johnston  Hall 
Creelman  Hall  Cafeteria 
The  Pit  - Lennox  Addington 
Mountain  Cafeteria 
Prairie  Cafeteria 

Pick  up  your  card  today  from  any  of  the  above 
locations.  You  get  2fL  small  gourmet  coffees  for 
only  $13.75  plus  taxes. 

BONUS  DEAL 

Be  a friend  10  the  environment!  Bring  your  own  reusable 
coffee  mug  and  we'll  charge  you  a small  coffee  price!! 

Join  THE  COFFEE  CLUB  today  and  enter  a contest  to  win 
a ceramic  university  mug  and  free  coffee  card. 

* 6 prizes  will  be  given  away  APRIL  20,  1992 


Redeem  this  coupon  for  a 
free  coffee  with  your 
Coffee  Card  purchase. 
Offer  expires  April  20,  1992 
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On  the 

green 

scene 


U of  G cuts 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Reducing  and  recycling  waste  at  U 
of  G — how  are  we  doing? 

Consider  this:  Five  years  ago, 
the  University  sent  3,788  tonnes 
of  waste  to  the  landfill  in  one  year. 
Last  year,  the  figure  was  1,900 
tonnes. 

“It’s  gone  really  well,"  says  Paul 
Cook,  material  handling  super- 
visor for  Physical  Resources. 
“The  participation  by  students 
and  staff  is  fantastic.” 

Although  the  University  does 
not  keep  records  of  how  much 
material  is  recycled,  rough  figures 
available  through  the  contractor, 
McLellan  Disposal,  show  that 
about  2.5  tonnes  of  glass  and  tin 
and  more  than  half  a tonne  of  fine 
paper  are  hauled  away  each  week. 

Because  of  the  steep  rise  in  tip- 
ping fees  at  the  Guelph  landfill, 
however,  U of  G is  spending  more 
on  waste  disposal  today  than  it  did 
five  years  ago,  when  the  recycling 
program  began.  It  now  costs  $96 
to  send  one  tonne  of  waste  to  the 
landfill,  compared  with  $14  in 
1986. 

The  University  receives  no 
money  back  for  the  material  it 
contributes  to  the  recycling  pro- 
gram. The  money  goes  to  the  City 
of  Guelph,  which  hauls  away  the 
recyclable  materials  at  no  charge. 
The  city  collects  newsprint,  fine 
paper,  glass,  tin,  hard  plastic  and 
corrugated  cardboard. 

U of  G’s  recycling  program  will 
face  new  challenges  April  1 , when 
the  city  begins  charging  extra  for 


landfill  disposal  by  half 


depositing  wood,  cardboard,  tires, 
drywall  and  other  demolition 
materials  in  the  landfill.  These 
materials  will  have  to  be  collected 
separately  by  the  University  and 
taken  to  a recovery  point  in  the 
landfill.  If  these  materials  are 
found  in  the  regular  waste  loads, 
the  University  will  face  warnings 
and  eventually  fines  of  up  to  twice 
the  regular  tipping  fee. 

Most  of  the  demolition  materials 
can  be  easily  collected  at  building 
sites,  says  Cook,  but  cardboard  is 
a problem,  one  the  University  has 
been  trying  to  deal  with  for  some 
time,  even  before  the  city’s  new 
policy  was  announced. 

Food  service  and  departmental 
deliveries  bring  a lot  of  cardboard 
to  campus.  About  3,000  to  4,000 
kilograms  of  it  are  collected  in  the 
recycling  bins  every  week,  he 
says,  but  not  all  of  it  can  be 


recycled.  If  styrofoam  chips,  gar- 
bage, unclean  cardboard  or  box- 
board  wind  up  in  the  bin,  the 
whole  load  is  contaminated,  and  a 
couple  of  thousand  kilograms 
goes  straight  to  the  dump. 

Cook  cautions  people  to  make 
sure  they  put  only  clean,  cor- 
rugated cardboard  into  the  collec- 
tion bins.  (Corrugated  cardboard 
has  a wavy  construction.  Box- 
board,  such  as  cereal  boxes,  is  not 
acceptable.)  Boxes  should  be  flat- 
tened to  take  up  less  space,  and  all 
styrofoam  chips  should  be 
removed.  Some  buildings  will 
collect  the  chips. 

U of  G’s  recycling  program  has 
“always  been  a leader,”  says 
Cook.  “I’ve  talked  to  people  at 
McMaster,  Western,  Windsor  and 
Queen’s  about  what  we’re 
doing.’O 


This  one  bag  of  garbage  that  load- 
ing dock  employee  Glandon 
Thomas  is  retrieving  from  the 
cardboard  recycling  bin  could 
have  sent  the  whole  load  to  the 


landfill  instead  of  the  recycling 
depot.  Contamination  such  as  this 
is  hurting  the  University’s  recy- 
cling efforts  and  increasing  its 
waste  removal  costs. 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


Where  and  what  to  recycle 


Tin,  glass  and  rigid  plastic 

The  bins  are  red  or  blue.  They  are  emptied 
once  a week  in  most  areas,  but  three  times  a 
week  in  the  food  service  areas.  There  are 
about  160  containers  on  campus,  and  most 
buildings  have  at  least  one. 

Acceptable:  Soft-drink  containers  (alumi- 
num cans,  glass  bottles  and  plastic  bottles), 
food  tins  (rinsed),  juice  bottles  and  hard  plas- 
tic such  as  yogurt  containers  and  shampoo 
bottles. 

Not  acceptable:  Drinking  glasses,  plate  glass 
and  plastic  wrap. 


Newsprint 

The  bins  are  green  or  blue  with  green  lids. 
There  are  45  on  campus,  and  because  of  city 
fire  regulations,  they  must  be  kept  outside 
buildings. 

Acceptable:  Newspapers  and  flyers. 

Not  acceptable:  Fine  paper. 

Fine  paper 

The  boxes  are  white  or  blue  with  white  lids. 
The  55  bins  on  campus  are  kept  in  most  office 
areas  and  in  the  main  photocopy  areas  of  the 


library  and  the  University  Centre.  Small  blue 
fine  paper  containers  are  located  in  almost 
every  office  on  campus. 

Acceptable:  Computer  printout,  photocopy 
and  laser  printer  paper  (staples  are  okay,  but 
paperclips  aren’t),  envelopes  (stamps  are 
okay,  but  cellophane  windows  or  stickers 
must  be  tom  off  before  the  envelope  is 
recycled),  letterhead,  bond  stock,  typing 
paper,  tablet  paper  and  colored  paper. 

Not  acceptable:  Manila  or  Kraft  envelopes, 
carbon  paper,  fax  paper,  magazines,  glossy 
paper  and  Post-it  notes.  □ 


Research  awards 


Agriculture  Canada  has  awarded: 

■ $225,000  to  Prof.  Murray 
Miller,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, as  additional  funding  for 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Information  Bureau  Con- 
tribution Agreement; 

■ $58,425  to  Prof.  Primal  Silva, 
Pathology,  for  “Development 
of  an  Effective  Commercial 
Vaccine  Against  the  Bovine 
Haemophilus  Disease  Syn- 
drome"; and 

■ $63,696  to  Prof.  Mansel 
Griffiths,  Food  Science,  for  his 
“Efficacy  Tests  for  Heat  Treat- 
ment of  Dairy  Products.” 

Griffiths  has  also  received 
$50,000  from  the  Canadian  Egg 
Marketing  Agency  for  the  project 
“Survival  of  Salmonella  spp.  in 
Eggs." 

Allelix  Crop  Technologies 
awarded  $7,000  to  Prof.  David 
Hume,  Crop  Science,  for  his  work 
on  the  “Effect  of  Abscisic  Acid 
Analogs  on  the  Productivity  of 
Winter  Canola  in  Ontario.”  Hume 
also  received  $14,000  from  the 
Alberta  Canola  Producers  Com- 
mission for  “Reduction  of  Stress 
in  Canola  Using  Triazoles.” 

Prof.  Robert  Liptrap,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  has  received 
$3,200  from  the.  Animal  Health 
Trust  of  Canada  to  explore  “Be- 
havioral Indicators  and  Fecal 
Steroid  Correlates  of  Estrus  and 


Anestrus  in  Wild  and  Domestic 
Felidae.” 

Baxter  Publishing  has  awarded 
$2,500  to  Prof.  John  Walsh, 
HAFA,  to  study  “Trends  in 
Tourism  and  Recreation:  Expec- 
tations of  Tourism  and  Travel 
Counsellors.” 

Prof.  Mario  Lafortune,  Human 
Biology,  has  received  $18,450 
from  Canron,  Inc.,  for  his  project 
“Friction  Levels  on  Painted  and 
Unpainted  Steel.”  He  has  also 
received  $8,333  from  NIKE  to 
study  “Pressure  Measurement 
Under  the  Rear  Foot  During  Run- 
ning.” 

The  Child,  Youth  and  Family 
Policy  Research  Centre  has 
awarded  $8,000  to  Prof.  Donna 
Lero,  Family  Studies,  to  study 
“Working  Parents’  Perspectives 
on  the  Availability  of  Family- 
Supportive  Programs  and  Bene- 
fits in  Ontario  Workplaces.” 

The  Department  of  Supply  & 
Services  and  Agriculture  Canada 
have  provided  $7,473  to  Prof.  Les 
Evans,  Land  Resource  Science, 
for  a project  entitled  “Automated 
Procedures  to  Differentiate  Or- 
ganic and  Inorganic  Forms  of 
Phosphorus  in  Soil  Waters." 
Evans  has  also  received  $12,000 
from  Environment  Canada  for  a 
“Critical  Review  of  the  Literature 
on  Chromium  and  Nickel  in 
Plants." 


Prof.  Mike  Cocivera,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  has  re- 
ceived $82,325  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Supply  and  Services  and 
the  Canada  Space  Agency  to 
study  “Electrochemical  Deposi- 
tion of  Thin  Film  Cadmium 
Selenide  Semiconductor  in  a 
Microgravity  Environment.” 

The  Department  of  Supply  and 
Services  and  Environment 
Canada  have  awarded  $30,000  to 
Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  for  an 
“Analysis  of  Text  for  Environ- 
ment Assessment  Summary  — 
Development  and  Investigation  of 
AI  Paradigms  for  Environmental 
Problems.” 

Deluxe  Paper  Products  Ltd.,  IGI 
International  Waxes  and  Lily 
Cups  Inc.  have  awarded  $25,000 
to  Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land 
Resource  Science,  for  his  work  on 
“Compostability  of  the  Waste- 
Food  Stream  from  a Quick-Ser- 
vice Restaurant.”  Voroney  has 
also  received  $9,000  from  IGI  and 
Lily  Cups  to  study  “Comparative 
Suitability  of  Waxed  Versus 
Polyethylene-Coated  Material  for 
Inclusion  in  a Composting  Feed 
Stream.” 

Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  has  received 
$105,000  from  Dow-Elanco  for 
“Development  of  Immunochemi- 
cal Detection  of  Various  Chemi- 


cals in  the  Environment.” 

Prof.  J.J.  Hubert,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  has  received 
$10,000  from  Eastern  Indonesia 
University  for  a project  with 
Simon  Fraser  University  entitled 
“The  Use  of  Historical  Control 
Information  in  Environmental 
Assessment  Bioassay.” 

Prof.  Charles  Smith,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  has  received 
$1,500  from  the  Gartshore 
Memorial  Sheep  Research  Fund 
to  study  “Lack  of  Genetic  Im- 
provement in  Canadian  Suffolks 
— A Genetic  Analysis  of  Limit- 
ing Factors  and  Evaluation  of  Co- 
operative Nucleus  Flock  System.” 
ICI  Biological  Products  has 
awarded  $7,316  to  Prof.  Ann 
Clark,  Crop  Science,  for  “Field 
Testing  of  Wet  Hay  Preservatives: 
ICI  Biological  Products  1991.” 
Prof.  Ed  Herold,  Family 
Studies,  has  received  $4,7 1 5 from 
the  International  Development 
Research  Centre  for  a “Literature 
Search  for  Pertinent  Articles  on 
Tourism  and  Sex  Trade.” 

J.M.  Schneider  Inc.  has  awarded 
$25,000  to  Prof.  David  Collins- 
Thompson,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, for  a project  entitled  “Maxi- 
mizing Shelf  Life  of  Refrigerated 
Fully  Cooked  Poultry  Products." 

KORD  has  awarded  $2,820  to 
Prof.  Gerrit  Hofstra,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  for  “Comparing 


Growth  of  Primula  in  Containers 
with  Different  Salt  Levels.” 
Hofstra  has  also  received  $6,600 
from  Sifto  Canada  Inc.  for  “Test- 
ing Trials  on  Grass  Species.” 

Profs.  Joe  Geraci  and  David  St. 
Aubin,  Pathology,  have  received 
$57,000  from  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commission  for  a “Work- 
shop on  the  Rescue,  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Release  of  Stranded 
Marine  Mammals.” 

NSERC’s  Industrial  Co-op  Pro- 
gram has  provided  CBS  Dean 
Bruce  Sells  with  three  grants: 
$ 1 3,000  for  a student  to  work  with 
John  Labatt  Ltd.,  $30,400  for  a 
student  to  work  with  Connaught 
Laboratories  and  $13,000  for  a 
student  to  work  with  Merck 
Frosst. 

NSERC’s  International  Scien- 
tific Exchange  Program  has 
awarded  $3,600  to  Prof.  David 
Elrick,  Land  Resource  Science, 
to  support  visits  by  E.G.  Youngs 
of  Bedford,  England,  to  work  on 
the  project  “Hydraulic  Conduc- 
tivity and  Infiltration  Measure- 
ments: Their  Interpretation  and 
Use  in  Spatially  Variable  Soils.” 

NSERC’s  Industrially  Oriented 
Research  Program  with  Ontario 
Hydro  has  awarded  $12,000  to 
Prof.  Doug  Larson.  Botany,  to 
study  “Hydraulic  Pathways  and 
Time  Constants  for  Cliff-Face 
Old-Growth  Cedar."  □ 
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Research  report 


Gene  banks  will  preserve  native  forest  system  Animals 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

A recent  groundswell  to  preserve 
native  woody  plants  coincides 
with  a 12-year-old  project  at  The 
Arboretum.  The  project  — to  col- 
lect and  plant  seeds  from  wild 
plants  of  the  Carolinian  forest  sys- 
tem — recently  received  a boost 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  (MNR). 

Over  two  years,  MNR  will  spon-  ' 
sor  the  planting  of  gene  banks 
with  rare  native  species.  These 
gene  banks  will  help  rebuild  the 
province’s  heritage  forest  system. 
Once  the  gene  banks  are  estab- 
lished, rare  seeds  will  be  made 
available  for  restoration  and  hor- 
ticultural purposes. 

Not  just  a museum 

“Hopefully,  we’re  not  just  creat- 
ing a museum  here,”  says  Steven 
Aboud,  database  co-ordinator  of 
the  Arboretum/Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Policy  and  Steward- 
ship. 

The  Carolinian  forest  region 
covers  much  of  southwestern  On- 
tario, from  Toronto  to  just  north  of 
Sarnia  at  Ipperwash,  with  one 
species  outlying  in  the  Kingston 
area.  It  is  a deciduous  forest  sys- 
tem made  up  of  many  species  of 
oak,  hickory  and  tulip  trees  that 
have  declined  dramatically  over 
the  past  century  because  of 
agriculture,  the  logging  industry 
and  urban  expansion. 

The  gene  banks  are  part  of 
MNR’s  sustainable  forestry  in- 
itiative, which  recognizes  the 
value  of  genetic  diversity.  The 
Committee  of  the  Status  of  En- 
dangered Wildlife  in  Canada  is 
also  lending  support. 

Threatened  status 

The  cucumber  magnolia  is  en- 
dangered in  Canada,  and  the  two 
species  planted  in  1991  into  per- 
manent gene  banks  under  MNR 
funds,  blue  ash  and  Kentucky  cof- 
fee tree,  have  been  placed  on  the 
threatened-status  list  for  Canada. 

In  1980,  the  Arboretum  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  Carolinian  forest  with  a 
project  called  “Picking  up  the  Paw 
Paws,”  named  for  the  rare  woody 
plant  Asimina  triloba.  The  goal 


It  may  look  like  nursery  assistant  Susan  Feryn-Perkin  is  standing  in  a snow  bank,  but  she’s  actually  in  the 
middle  of  a gene  bank:  The  Arboretum’s  collection  of  native  woody  plants.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


was  to  do  an  inventory  of  species 
in  the  wild  and  establish  an  ex  situ 
gene  bank  of  the  Carolinian 
woody  plants. 

Before  1980,  the  Arboretum  im- 
ported stock  for  its  collections  of 
native  plants.  “We  knew  nothing 
of  the  genetics  of  those  plants,” 
recalls  project  leader  Henry  Kock. 
“Now,  we  believe  that  plant 
species  grown  from  Ontario  seed 
are  more  adaptable  than  species 
imported  from  the  United  States.” 

Over  the  years,  many  field  trips 
were  made  to  collect  seeds  from 
rare  plants  still  existing  in  a wild 
state.  “We  found  out  that  popula- 
tions were  quite  small  for  true  na- 
tive Carolinian  species,"  says 
Kock. 

Permission  from  farmers  or 
landowners  was  a prerequisite. 
Timing  was  important,  because 
seeds  are  available  only  a few 
days  or  weeks  each  year  for  cer- 
tain species,  he  says.  If  no  seed 
was  available,  two  or  three  seed- 
lings (enough  for  the  gene  bank) 
were  taken,  but  only  if  they  were 
plentiful. 

Each  of  the  gene  banks  will  con- 
sist of  one-quarter  hectare. 


Species  being  planted  include 
Kentucky  coffee  tree,  blue  ash, 
shellbark  hickory.  Chinquapin 
oak,  tulip  tree,  cucumber  mag- 
nolia, flowering  dogwood, 
sycamore  and  paw  paw.  All  or- 
chard specimens  will  come  from 
the  Arboretum’s  two-hectare  na- 
tive-plant nursery,  which  now 
contains  young  trees  grown  from 
wild  seed  from  the  original  collec- 
tion expeditions. 

Nursery  manual 

For  the  past  three  years.  The  Ar- 
boretum has  run  seminars  on 
growing  native  plants  from  seed. 
Kock  is  currently  designing  a 
course  for  professionals  in  the 
horticultural,  nursery  and  green- 
house industries,  and  is  writing  a 
nursery  manual  about  growing 
native  trees  and  shrubs  from 
bioregional  seed  sources  to  main- 
tain genetic  diversity. 

“There  is  a lot  of  interest  in  na- 
tive plants  and  landscaping,"  he 
says.  “Native  vegetation  is  in- 
credibly beautiful.  It  contains  fas- 
cinating species  and  amazingly 
diverse  ecosystems.” 

Mass  plantings  of  non-native 


species  — still  being  carried  out 
by  some  conservation  authorities 
— can  do  more  harm  than  good, 
Kock  says.  “If  you  plant  a 
monoculture  of  pine  trees,  there’s 
not  much  species  diversity  there 
as  a life  support  system.” 

It  will  take  Five  years  before  the 
nursery  industry  can  meet  the 
homeowner  demand  for  all  native 
plants.  In  the  meantime,  for  con- 
servation planting,  Kock  advises 
people  to  let  nature  do  some  of  the 
work.  He  suggests  they  wait  and 
insist  on  local  seed  sources  for 
native  plants,  grow  their  own  na- 
tive plants  or  salvage  plants  from 
construction  sites. 

They  can  contact  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions or  construction  companies 
to  inquire  about  natural  areas 
slated  for  destruction. 

Although  some  agencies  have 
allowed  people  to  salvage  plants 
from  these  areas,  that  doesn’t 
make  it  okay  to  continue  expan- 
sion into  the  few  remnant  forest 
areas  in  southwestern  Ontario, 
especially  adjacent  to  sites  of  en- 
dangered species,  Kock  says.  □ 


Video  serves  as  community  development  tool 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 
Grassroots  television  — programs  like 
America’s  Funniest  Home  Videos — can  be  a 
powerful  tool  for  community  development, 
says  sociologist  Don  Richardson. 

Richardson,  a postdoctoral  fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
is  working  with  the  Teme-Augama 
Anishabai  Indians  near  Temagami,  using 
video  as  a means  of  exchanging  ideas  for 
cultural  revitalization.  To  initiate  discussion 
and  strategy  planning,  he  will  show 
videotaped  interviews  with  the  elders  in  the 
community  to  an  assembly  in  March. 

“These  people  bre  rediscovering  native 
spirituality  apd  a traditional  way  of  life  that 
works  in  a sustainable  way  with  the  environ- 
ment. with  the  end  goal  of  self-government 
from  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments,” he  says.  “They  are  having  to  spend 
time  talking  to  one  another  about  what  they 
actually  need." 

In  Temagami,  Richardson  is  resurrecting 
the  Fogo  Process,  named  for  a community 
film  project  of  the  late  1960s  on  Fogo  Island 
off  Newfoundland.  That  project  discovered 
that  “the  process  of  making  film  was  far  more 


important  than  any  film  that  could  be 
produced,"  he  says.  The  people  of  the  island, 
threatened  with  relocation,  were  able  — 
during  the  film’s  production  — to  unite  to 
maintain  their  economic  and  community  sur- 
vival. 

“It  helps  to  build  a consensus  in  a com- 
munity,” he  says.  “People  recognize  that 
what  they  have  to  say  is  important  enough  to 
preserve.  Also,  video  is  a medium  that 
doesn’t  require  a lot  of  skill  to  use:  it  over- 
comes literacy  problems.” 

Richardson  notes  that  the  technique  has 
been  used  for  a number  of  applications,  in- 
cluding family  therapy.  In  Guelph,  citizen 
groups  usf*d  the  technique  to  produce  videos 
on  two  recent  development  issues.  The 
videos  were  aired  on  the  local  cable  station 
prior  to  the  council  meetings  where  the  issues 
were  to  be  discussed.  In  both  instances,  there 
was  a favorable  outcome  for  the  citizen 
groups. 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  why  the  video 
format  is  so  successful,  he  says.  For  some 
reason,  people  are  more  willing  to  talk  to  a 
camera  than  to  “someone  in  the  street."  And 
when  the  films  are  shown,  they  act  as  a 
catalyst.  “People  realize  they  are  not  alone  in 


their  opinions  and  tend  to  work  together." 

Having  a viable  technique  is  not  enough, 
however.  A good  facilitator — someone  who 
knows  the  community — is  also  needed.  This 
summer,  Richardson  hopes  to  hire  several 
native  students  familiar  with  Temagami  to 
act  as  facilitators  and  video  experts.  They 
will  film  and  edit  videotapes  and  decide  on 
the  best  forum  for  replaying  the  finished 
video  to  the  community. 

The  project  has  the  added  advantage  of 
preserving  the  native  heritage  — knowledge 
that  is  quickly  disappearing,  he  says. 

Eventually,  Richardson  would  like  to  have 
an  organization  like  TVOntario  help  people 
create  their  own  comrhunity  documentaries, 
without  professional  experts  “reinterpreting 
issues”  with  their  own  biases.  “The  attraction 
of  grassroots  TV  is  that  it  is  different,"  he 
says. 

Richardson’s  research  is  supported  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  This  spring,  he  will  be  leading  a 
graduate  course  called  “Video  as  a Par- 
ticipatory Tool”  in  the  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies.  □ 


essential  in 
biomedical 
research , 
vet  says 

by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

Biomedical  research  and  the  use  of 
animals  for  research  are  essential 
if  scientists  are  to  continue  finding 
causes,  treatments  and  ways  to 
prevent  disease  in  humans  and 
animals,  says  Prof.  Denna  Benn, 
director  of  Animal-Care  Services. 

Virtually  all  medical  knowledge 
and  treatment  of  the  last  century 
has  involved  research  with 
animals,  says  Benn.  This  has 
resulted  in  breakthroughs  such  as 
vaccines  for  distemper,  rabies  and 
infectious  hepatitis,  as  well  as 
wonder  drugs  such  as  insulin,  an- 
tibiotics and  chemotherapy. 

“There  is  a compelling  justifica- 
tion for  using  animals  in  biomedi- 
cal research,"  she  says.  “There  is 
no  other  realistic  way  to  continue 
the  fight  to  save  human  lives  from 
the  ravages  of  certain  diseases.” 

At  U of  G,  research  conducted 
on  animals  is  mostly  observation- 
al. An  example  is  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  commonly  used  pain- 
killers and  anti-inflammatories  on 
liver  enzymes  of  horses.  These 
drugs  are  routinely  administered 
to  race  horses,  and  veterinarians 
need  to  know  how  they  appear  in 
a common  blood  analysis.  The 
drug  dosage  and  blood  sample 
quantity  parallels  that  which 
would  normally  be  administered 
in  a veterinary  practice  or  animal 
hospital. 

Controls  on  research  and  protec- 
tion for  animals  in  research  are 
modelled  on  scientific,  ethical  and 
cost  considerations.  Like  other 
universities,  U of  G has  both  an 
animal-care  policy  and  an  animal- 
care  committee  (ACC)  to  ensure 
that  federal,  provincial  and  self- 
imposed  institutional  guidelines 
for  animal  use  are  adhered  to. 

In  accordance  with  the  Animals 
for  Research  Act,  site  visits  to  re- 
search laboratories  are  conducted 
by  the  ACC  and  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Animal  Care,  which 
produces  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions for  research  facilities. 

Guelph  has  been  a leader  in 
helping  formulate  guidelines  for 
animal  care,  says  Benn. 

"Animals  that  are  treated  well 
yield  the  best  research  results.  Re- 
search requires  precision,  which 
is  only  possible  if  the  animals 
being  used  are  well  fed,  housed, 
treated  and  cared  for.’D 

Clarifications 

A March  4 At  Guelph  article  on  the 
Work  and  Eldercare  Research 
Group  should  have  said  that  Prof. 
Anne  Martin  Matthews  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  as  well  as  director  of  the 
Gerontology  Research  Centre. 

The  article  “Alma  Mater  Fund 
Supports  New  Projects”  should 
have  read  as  follows:  “Of  the 
$1,303,978  raised  in  1990,  21.7 
pier  cent  represented  donations 
from  Pet  Trust  and  the  Dynasty 
Equine  Trust  fund-raising  pro- 
grams and  was  therefore  desig- 
nated to  those  areas.”  □ 
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Congratulations  to  the  recipients  of  Guelph’s 


Prof.  Padraig  O’Cleirigh,  Languages  and  Literatures, 
toasts  classical  studies  students  Dorothy  Collins,  left, 
and  Susan  Morrison,  two  of  the  first  recipients  of  the 
dean’s  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Collins  and 


Morrison  are  both  U of  G employees  who  are  com- 
pleting their  undergraduate  degrees  part  time.  Collins 
works  in  the  office  of  the  associate  vice-president, 
academic;  Morrison,  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


The  University  and  Board  of 
Governors  congratulate  U of  G’s 
outstanding  first-year  students. 
The  following  is  a list  of  students 
who  have  received  entrance 
scholarships  from  Guelph. 

Ontario 

Agricultural 

College 

President’s  Scholarships 

Campbell,  Sarah.  Windsor,  N.S. 
Robertson.  Scott.  Woodville. 

Board  of  Governors 

Jeffrey,  Christine.  Guelph. 

Dean’s  Scholarships 

De  Jong,  Sharon.  Parry  Sound. 
Enright,  Susan.  Cobden. 

Farrell,  Heather.  Guelph. 

Fraser,  Jackie.  Brampton. 

Hassan,  Selma.  Nepean. 

Grodde,  Hester.  Ottawa. 

Lepage,  Paul.  Sudbury. 

Muller,  Monique.  St.  Catharines. 
Newman,  Philip.  Guelph. 

Perkins,  Adriana.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Remus,  Jennifer.  Douglas. 

Siegried,  Amanda.  Thunder  Bay. 
Woodcock,  Thomas.  Brantford. 

University  Scholarships 

Booth,  Jennifer.  Guelph. 

Camerson.  Roger.  Barrie. 

Costello,  Stephanie.  Orleans. 

Croft,  Ann.  Campbellville. 

Dasilva,  Joey.  Brampton. 

Hager,  Heather.  Brantford. 

Lewis.  Melanie.  Strathroy. 

Lim,  Wai-May.  Scarborough. 
Morris.  Ed.  Sudbury. 

Rogers,  Trina.  Toronto. 

Rusticus,  Sheila.  Dorchester. 

Smith.  Brenda.  Stoney  Creek. 

Tran,  Linda.  Scarborough. 
Versteegh,  Lori-Anne.  London. 
Webb,  Jinelle.  Brampton. 

College 
of  Arts 

President’s  Scholarships 

Fletcher,  Jennifer.  Port  Perry. 
McCutcheon,  Mark.  Willowdale. 
Brock,  Jason.  Gormley. 

Board  of  Governors 

Green,  Jessica.  Blenheim. 
Kirkwood,  Cameron.  Brampton. 
Kopemiak,  Michael.  Hannon. 
Logan,  Elizabeth.  Toronto. 

Sadek,  Jillian.  Guelph. 

Dean’s  Scholarships 

Bidnar,  Elke.  Kitchener. 
Brailsford.  Laura.  Fergus. 

Brakel,  James.  Mississauga. 
Campbell,  Norie.  Tiverton. 

Celli,  Anna-Lisa.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Collins,  Dorothy.  Guelph. 

De  Salas-McPhee,  Conchi. 
Guelph. 

Dickson,  Lisa.  Guelph. 

Gautier,  Martine.  Acton. 

Graham,  Jacqueline.  Guelph. 
Hands.  Denise.  Wyoming. 
Hutchings,  Kevin.  Burlington. 
Irish,  Philip.  Waterloo. 

Jenkins,  Lynne.  Guelph. 

Lunsky,  Yona.  North  York. 

Lyail,  Janet.  Guelph. 

Macie,  Gregory.  Guelph. 
Mclnnis,  Sean.  Guelph. 
McMurtry.  John.  Guelph. 
Meagher,  Anne.  Guelph. 

Milne.  Kerry.  North  York. 


Morrison,  Susan.  Cambridge. 
Palmer,  Dean.  Guelph. 
Rossit,  Carla.  Guelph. 

Senoff,  Shirley.  Guelph. 

Stitt,  Meagan.  Guelph. 
Surridge,  Christopher. 
Woodstock. 


University  Scholarships 

Apollonio,  Stephanie.  Toronto. 
Atkinson,  Lisa.  Niagara  Falls. 
Bateman,  Allyson.  Ridgetown. 
Bennett,  Sara.  Brampton. 
Boehnert,  Jennifer.  Guelph. 
Boehnke,  Susan.  Markham. 
Bosisto,  Sandra.  Mississauga. 
Brock,  Roberta.  Belleville. 

Bush,  Kathleen.  Scarborough. 
Christensen,  Kari.  Dutton. 
Clelland,  Gil.  Kincardine. 
Clugston,  Karen.  Wingham. 

Cond  Flower,  Sara.  Kingston. 
Couvrette,  Laura-Lyn.  Onaping. 
De  Vries,  Roland.  Hagersville. 
Dunn,  Melanie.  Brampton. 

Eadie,  Sarah.  Ayr.  . 

Elmer,  Elizabeth.  Nepean. 
Firmani,  Sara.  Cambridge. 
Fisher,  Julie.  Ariss. 

Groves,  Tracey.  Hillsdale. 
Hamilton,  Michelle.  West  Lome. 
Henwood,  Anne.  Gloucester. 
Hesson,  Wade.  Ayr. 

Hibbert,  Britton.  Oshawa. 

Hollis,  Shauna.  Caledon  East. 
Holton,  Tara.  Oakville. 

Hunt,  Michelle.  Oakville. 

Jamal,  Al-Noor.  Markham. 

Juraj,  Margaret.  Stoney  Creek. 
Kovacevic,  Mirela.  Dundalk. 
Krar,  Jeffrey.  Hamilton. 

Leblanc,  Katie.  Ottawa. 

Lendvai,  Attila.  Guelph. 
Lindsay,  Lois.  Dundas. 
Maddocks,  Jennifer.  Windsor. 
Markvart,  Anna.  Kitchener. 
Marshall,  Christina.  Guelph. 
Matchett,  Maureen.  Meaford. 
Merritt,  Leigh.  Guelph. 

Palmer,  Lisa.  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. 

Prentice,  Kerry.  Richmond  Hill. 
Sanders,  Andrea.  Port  Hope. 
Scanlon,  John.  Brighton. 
Simpson,  Kevin.  Burlington. 
Singer.  Deborah.  Kingston. 
Smith,  Rebecca.  Coldwater. 
Spekkens,  Claire.  Toronto. 
Szamreta,  Laura.  Belfountain. 


Taylor,  Karen.  Burlington. 
Thorsen,  Michele.  Waterloo. 
Thrussell,  Shannon.  Pickering. 
Turner,  Sheila.  Palmerston. 
Walker,  Niki.  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. 

Wiegard,  Lynn.  Caledon  East. 
Zambakkides,  Michael. 

Port  Colbome. 

College 
of  Social 
Science 

President’s  Scholarships 

Anderson,  Kristina.  Victoria,  B.C. 
Kalbfleisch,  Kirby.  Waterloo. 
Frielink,  Harry.  Guelph. 

Board  of  Governors 

Ashton,  Adam.  Aurora. 

Coughlin,  Jennifer.  Guelph. 
Guirguis,  Ronald.  Ajax. 

Lovric,  Angela.  Toronto. 
Matthews,  Thomas.  Guelph. 
Raimondo,  Jane.  Kitchener. 

Dean’s  Scholarships 

Agnes,  Pierre.  Acton. 

Band,  Doug.  Kanata. 

Boisvert,  Stephen.  Mississauga. 
Chateau,  Daniel.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Chen,  Hsiao.  Ancaster. 

Cochrane,  Marilyn.  Moffat. 
Coltman,  Andrew.  Guelph. 

Craig,  Owen.  Fergus. 

Dias,  Goretty.  Guelph. 

Di  Carlo,  Omella.  Guelph. 
Edworthy,  Karin.  Surrey,  B.C. 
Faubert,  Jackie.  Guelph. 

Foerster,  Carrie.  Elmira. 

Gamer,  Karen.  Woodstock. 
Gritter,  Candace.  Ridgeville. 
Hanna,  Cory.  RR  2,  Jasper. 
Heinrichs,  Kari.  St.  Catharines. 
Holton,  April.  Belleville. 
Howson,  Andrew.  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

Manning,  Katherine.  Guelph. 
Markle,  Susan.  Guelph. 

Mau,  Tim.  Nepean. 

Meek,  Lori.  Rockwood. 

Mercer,  Caroline.  Goodwood. 
Milligan,  Lloyd.  Guelph. 

Newton,  Angela.  Sarnia. 


Ng,  Kiat.  Guelph. 

Perrier,  Jennifer.  Markham. 
Rogers,  Andrea.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Samardzija,  Snezana.  Hamilton. 
Setliff,  Alissa.  Thunder  Bay. 
Tennant,  Tracey.  Deep  River. 
Termorshuizen,  Cindy. 

Smithville. 

Trant,  Mary.  Georgetown. 

Van  Der  Valk,  Will.  Parry  Sound. 
Villard,  Paul.  Bolton. 

Weyman,  Joanne.  Guelph. 

University  Scholarships 

Carter,  Kelly.  Niagara  Falls. 
Caughlin,  Lisa.  Brampton. 
Chevalier,  Anne.  Windsor. 
Detmar,  Jacqueline.  Cambridge. 
Dindar,  Shiraz.  Agincourt. 

Fabbri,  Christina.  Ancaster. 

Fabri,  Zoltan.  Moffat. 

Fuerth,  Mamie.  Woodslee. 

Hall,  David.  Toronto. 

Hartwick,  Andrea.  Toronto. 

Hess,  Jennifer.  Brockville. 

Jakobi,  Anne-Marie.  St.  Thomas. 
Jenkinson,  Karla.  Guelph. 

Kerr,  Andrea.  Simcoe. 

Kim,  Jennifer.  Scarborough. 
Malton,  Annie.  Toronto. 

Morash,  Kristin.  Ajax. 

Salter,  Laura.  Toronto. 

Scholten,  Benjamin.  Stirling. 
Taylor,  Lisa.  Fergus. 

Thomas,  Jeff.  Guelph. 
Vanderyagt,  Julie.  West  Hill. 
Weaver,  Shara.  Scarborough. 

College  of 
Biological 
Science 

Board  of  Governors 

Alexander,  David.  Cumberland 
McNaught,  Jennifer.  Oakville. 

Dick  Brown  Scholarships 

Baldauf,  Christian.  Brampton. 
Dragich,  Mark.  Windsor. 

Dean’s  Scholarships 

Ableson,  Alan.  Ottawa. 

Beecroft,  James.  St.  Catharines. 
Bell,  Jason.  Scarborough. 


Boultbee,  Ashley.  Kettleby. 
Bowen,  Kelly.  Camlachie. 
Caloren,  David.  Port  Elgin. 
Casale,  Mary.  Mississauga. 
Chancey,  Susan.  Mississauga. 
Chorny,  Stephanie.  Mississauga. 
Durrant,  Miranda.  Guelph. 
Evans,  Kelly.  Ayton. 

Gilman,  Christine.  Nepean. 
Gourlay,  Leanne.  Oshawa. 
Hafke,  Ingrid.  Femie,  B.C. 

Hall,  Darlene.  Cornwall. 
Hazenberg,  Audie.  Thunder  Bay. 
Ireton,  Dorothy.  Stouffville. 
Johnston,  Barbara.  Nepean. 
Koopman,  Heather. 
Campbellville. 

Larson,  Brendon.  Harrow. 
Leonard,  Cynthia.  Ottawa. 
Loijens,  Joost.  Nepean. 

McLay,  David.  Stokes  Bay. 
Misener,  Stephen.  Stratford. 
Mossman,  Karen.  Kitchener. 
Norton,  Michael.  London. 
Pecoskie,  Tracy.  Douro. 

Snider,  John.  Cambridge. 
Tattersall,  Glenn.  Wiarton. 
Totton,  Sarah.  Owen  Sound. 


University  Scholarships 

Adamthwaite,  Susan.  Belfountain. 
Ahem,  Sarah.  Toronto. 

Alfred,  Andrea.  Toronto. 

Andrew,  Jennifer.  North  Bay. 
Banwell,  Heather.  St.  Catharines. 
Bolger,  Jon.  Port  Colbome. 
Campsall,  Katrina.  Pembroke. 
Chan,  Cynthia.  Markham. 

Chase,  Cynthia.  Gananoque. 
Olivers,  Jeremy.  Niagara  Falls. 
Qarke,  Ross.  Barrie. 

Cullis,  Katherine.  Parry  Sound. 
Dacouris,  Niki.  Toronto. 

Deboer,  Danyl.  Jerseyville. 
Dolansky,  Tammy.  Perth  Road. 
Figliuzzi,  Jason.  Guelph. 
Eorence,  Karen.  Toronto. 
Gardner,  Catherine.  Kitchener. 
Graham,  Dawn.  Thunder  Bay. 
Green,  Mercedes.  Cannington. 
Grout,  Tanya.  Guelph. 

Hailing,  Krista-Britt.  Don  Mills. 
Helmer,  Peter.  Oshawa. 

Ho,  Emily.  Whitby. 

Howie,  Denise.  Harrow. 

Huang,  Evalina.  Russell. 

Hwang,  Deannna.  Welland. 
Jesionka,  Ania.  Welland. 

Keyes,  Kevin.  Manitouwadge. 
Kiric,  Julie.  Halifax,  N.S. 

Knox,  Theresa.  Blyth. 
Kohvakko,  Craig.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Krakauer,  Susan.  Toronto. 
Lambert,  Kimberly.  Drayton. 
Lamont,  Leigh.  Stratford. 

Lennox,  Tiffany.  Elmira. 

Lockie,  Kathryn.  Burlington. 
Luik,  Shannon.  Ajax. 

MacGregor,  Sarah.  Guelph. 
Mallyon,  Julia.  Scarborough. 
McNeil,  Stephen.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

McTaggart,  Jonathan.  St. 
Catharines. 

Menge,  Richard.  Barrie. 

Mitchell,  Janice.  Frankford. 
Natvik,  Mathis.  Muirkirk. 

Nolan,  Kerry.  Gloucester. 

Odgren,  Elissa.  North  Bay. 
Phinney,  Amie.  Brantford. 
Principe,  Jim.  Marathon. 

Reidl,  Craig.  Petrolia. 

Shepherd,  Jason.  St.  Catharines. 
Simpson,  Julia.  Oshawa. 

Stewart,  Mary.  Dublin. 
Tofflemire,  Janice.  Guelph. 

Tony,  Mark.  Fenelon  Falls. 
Trower,  Beth.  Perth. 

Van  Ostaaijen,  John.  Stayner. 
Watson,  Stephanie.  Oshawa. 
Witzel,  Scott.  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Wyman,  Trisha.  Sudbury. 
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scholarships 


Kudos  from  Krakow 


An  official  of  Polonia  Institute  in  Krakow  was  on 
campus  recently  to  present  certificates  of  merit  to 
the  six  top  students  attending  the  Krakow 
semester.  At  front,  from  left,  are  Cheryl  Manson, 


Leah  Scrimgeor  (holding  a Polish  flag)  and  Carrie 
Foerster.  At  rear  are  Lee  Rorabeck,  Christopher 
Weber  and  Mark  Stevenson. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Grad  news 


Krakow  co-ordinator  sought 


College  of 
Family  and 
Consumer 
Studies 

Board  of  Governors 

Lepischak,  Karen.  St.  Thomas. 

Dean’s  Scholarships 

Aronson,  Stayce.  Thornhill. 
Barber,  Lesley.  Cambridge. 
Barber,  Sally.  Ottawa. 

Brown,  Wendy.  Leamington. 
Cameron,  Julie.  Watford. 

De  Boer,  Hilda.  Guelph. 

Doyle,  Jill.  Calgary. 

Dyck,  Bonnie.  Calgary. 

Ferguson,  Cheryl.  Brampton. 
Ferguson,  Robert.  Kitchener. 
Gale,  Karine.  North  York. 
Harrison,  Carol.  Toronto. 

Kells,  Jennifer.  Toronto. 

Manns,  David.  Guelph. 

Peckover,  Anne.  New  Liskeard. 
Quirk,  Maureen.  Guelph. 

Richter,  Catherine.  Hamilton. 
Ritchie,  Cindy-Ann.  Perth. 
Shrouder,  Annemarie. 
Mississauga. 

Smith,  Nicola.  Kingston. 

Stock,  Juliet.  Stratford. 

Walker,  Lynne.  Burlington. 
Waterreus,  Monique.  Canmore, 
Alta. 

University  Scholarships 

Csullog,  Gloria.  Hamilton. 

Doak,  Michelle.  Mississauga. 

Fry,  Karen.  Markham. 

Hageniers,  Michelle.  Windsor. 
Langelaan,  Lee.  Niagara  Falls. 
Lynes,  Jennifer.  Markham. 
Managhan,  Tina.  Maidstone. 
McCaffrey,  Gavin.  Montreal 
West,  Que. 

Miller,  Craig.  Exeter. 

Parker,  Laura.  Guelph. 

Ruzzier,  Tania.  Richmond  Hill. 
Stojanovic,  Vesna.  Stoney  Creek. 
Thomas,  Leslie.  Dundas. 

Van  Rhijn,  Tricia.  Guelph. 
Vanreenen,  Tammy.  Sarnia. 

College  of 
Physical  & 
Engineering 
Science 

President’s  Scholarship 

Myronyk,  Mark.  Milton. 

Denise  Watt.  Toronto. 

Board  of  Governors 

Alexander,  David.  Cumberland. 
Drummelsmith,  Jolyne. 
Blackstock. 

Godden,  Matthew.  Kingsville. 
Thomas,  Valerie.  Kensington, 
P.E.I. 

Dean’s  Scholarships 

Adams,  Cathy.  Cambridge. 
Ashbourne,  Katherine.  Weston. 
Beck,  Tracy.  Lower  Sackville, 
N.S. 

Buhlmann,  Glen.  Mississauga. 
Gevaert,  Tanya.  Campbellville. 
Harrison,  Rodney.  Capreol. 
Horsey,  Michael.  Kanata. 
Maguire,  Michael.  Guelph. 

Millar,  Lorna.  Carp. 

Ng  Throw  Hing,  Victor. 
Scarborough. 

Smith,  Brian.  Gloucester. 

Yahya,  Ahmad.  Toronto. 


University  Scholarships 

Cheong.  Pei.  Woodstock. 

Currie,  Ricky.  Loring. 

Davidson,  Elizabeth.  Manotick. 
Downer,  Christopher.  Hamilton. 
Holland,  Jennifer.  Chatham. 
Krawchuk,  Margaret.  Toronto. 
Lee,  Li-Ying.  Guelph. 

Lockie,  Kathryn.  Burlington. 
Parsons,  Fabian.  Norris  Point, 
Nfld. 

Phan,  Wendy.  North  York. 

Piroli,  Janey.  Kingville. 

Sedlak,  Paul.  Brampton. 

Swinkels,  Jennifer.  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. 

Tam,  Tan.  Guelph. 

Tan,  Sen.  Guelph. 

Thompson,  Eva.  Toronto. 

Tsui,  Patrick.  North  York. 

Veit,  John.  Milton. 

Vollans,  Kathleen.  Harrow. 
Zimmer,  Christine.  London. 

Ontario 

Veterinary 

College 

Dean’s  Scholarships 

Auger,  Daren.  Carp. 

Buxton,  Carolyn.  Beaconsfteld, 
Que. 

Frank,  Johanna.  Hampstead,  Que. 
Hooft,  Wynanda.  Don  Mills. 
Millman,  Catherine.  Arva. 

Parker,  Jennifer.  Guelph. 


The  final  oral  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Jane  Tosh,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  March  13  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Room  3301  of 
Graham  Hall. 

The  title  of  the  thesis  is  “Effects 
of  Data  Structure  on  Genetic 
Evaluation  of  Livestock.”  Her  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Jim  Wilton. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


The  Krakow  Semester  Committee 
seeks  applications  for  the  position 
of  semester  co-ordinator  for  fall  of 
1994. 

Candidates  should  be  interested 
in  Eastern  European  activities,  be 
prepared  to  work  closely  with 
about  20  undergraduates  and  be 


willing  to  learn  some  Polish. 

Send  applications  by  March  30 
to  committee  chair  Andre  Auger, 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Auger  or  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  Associate 
Vice-President,  Academic.  □ 


PARIS  SEMESTER 
1993 

The  Paris  Semester  is  a broad-based  program  of 
studies  during  the  winter  semester  that  makes 
use  of  the  rich  resources  of  Paris.  It  is  designed 
for  students  in  semester  three  or  higher  of  any 
degree  program  at  Guelph  who  have  a French- 
language  background  of  a first-year  university 
course  or  equivalent.  Courses  are  taught  in 
English  by  Guelph  faculty  in  Paris.  One  course 
may  be  taken  by  correspondence.  Proposed 
courses  for  January  1993  include  Film  in  Paris, 
Foodumys  in  France,  The  Uniqumess  of  French  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  the  Phenomenology  of 
Space  in  Paris  and  a Comparative  Study  of  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Guelph.  Students  live  in 
residence  at  the  Cit*  Universitaire  in  the  south  of 
Paris  and  are  supervised  by  a faculty  member 
from  Guelph,  who  acts  as  the  semester  co- 
ordinator. The  Paris  Semester  provides  a unique 
opportunity  to  combine  academic  work  with  the 
exploration  of  the  rich  historical,  scientific, 
cultural  and  social  resources  of  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  the  1993 
semester  are  invited  to  attend  an  informal 
meeting  on 

Wednesday,  March  18 
at  8 p.m.  in  Room  115 
MacKinnon  Building 

Prof.  Ted  Hadwen,  the  co-ordinator  for  1993,  will 
chair  the  meeting. 

For  further  information,  call  Ext.  2198  or  3894 
or  go  to  Room  614  MacKinnon  during  office  hours. 


All  the  ingredients 
fora 

Perfect  Meal 


i , the  selection . . . 

, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

' 12  p.m. -2  p.m. +$8" 

Buffet  dinner 

^ 7 days  a week  ♦ $1 1 95 

Y All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carle 
menu  available. 

Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m. -2  p.m.  4-$1 1" 


the  service . . . 


Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 


and  all 
the  rest . 


A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  for  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN) 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Stre«, 
2^  Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 
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Notices 


Violence  and  respect 

The  Campus  Ministry  is  spon- 
soring a week  of  dialogue  on 
violence  and  respect  March  16 
to  20.  March  16  features  a panel 
discussion  by  faculty  members 
at  noon  in  Room  236  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building.  Interfaith  rep- 
resentatives discuss  religion  and 
respect  March  18  at  noon  in 
Room  234  of  MacKinnon.  Dis- 
plays will  be  set  up  around  cam- 
pus throughout  the  week.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Cam- 
pus Ministry  at  Ext.  8908. 

Nader  speaks 

Consumer  activist  Ralph  Nader 
discusses  “Activism  in  the  ’90s: 
Community  and  Corporate 
Responsibilities"  March  12  at 
noon  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  His 
talk  will  include  local  issues 
such  as  the  1MICO  plant  clos- 
ing. Tickets  are  $7  general, 
$5.50  for  OP1RG  members,  and 
are  available  at  the  OPIRG  of- 
fice. the  Bookshelf  and  the  UC 
box  office.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  OPERG  at  Ext.  2129. 

No  bones  about  it 

What  can  a pile  of  bones  tell  us? 
Plenty,  as  Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer, 
Human  Biology,  explains  in  an 
illustrated  lecture  for  the 
Humanities  Association  March 
24.  She  will  outline  the  explora- 
tion of  a cemetery  from  the  War 
of  1812  that  was  recently  dis- 
covered in  Canada.  The  lecture, 
which  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Room 
207  of  the  Human  Biology 
Building,  is  $5  general,  free  to 
members  and  full-time  students. 

Back  for  more 

Retired  human  biology  profes- 
sor John  Powell  is  offering  two 
four-week  back  clinics  this 


spring  — one  for  veterans  of  the 
program  beginning  March  31 
and  one  for  newcomers  begin- 
ning April  28.  Both  clinics  run 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  the  wrestling  room  at  the 
Athletics  Centre.  To  register, 
call  Heather  Morton  at  Ext. 
4888. 

James  Bay  update 

The  OPIRG  working  group  on 
the  James  Bay  hydroelectric 
projects  is  sponsoring  an  infor- 
mation week  March  15  to  22. 
Events  will  be  held  across  cam- 
pus to  present  information  and 
discuss  alternatives  to  the 
projects.  The  working  group  can 
be  reached  at  Ext.  2129.  In  con- 
nection with  the  information 
week,  CFRU-FM  will  air  a four- 
part  series  called  “Northern 
Sacrifice:  a James  Bay  Primer" 
Sundays  at  6 p.m.  until  March 
29. 

Coffee  convenience 

You  can  save  money  on  your 
morning  cup  of  coffee  by  join- 
ing the  Coffee  Club  offered  by 
Hospitality  Services.  For 
$ 1 3.75.  you  get  a card  good  for 
20  small  coffees.  And  if  you  use 
your  own  mug,  you  can  get  large 
coffees  for  the  same  price.  For 
office  parties,  a 10-cup  coffee 
thermos  is  available  for  $7.95  at 
several  Hospitality  Services 
locations. 

Conference  planned 

The  third  International  Con- 
ference on  Ethics  and  Develop- 
ment will  be  held  in  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras,  June  2 1 to  27. 
For  more  information,  call  Inter- 
national Education  Services  at 
Ext.  6915. 


ANDAIMTE 


Goldsmith  & Custom  DGsiRimd  .low 
Custom  Jesigncd  haudmailo  ji  '.vrlli'i)  in  1<1K,  MK.  I 
•'hile  gold 

Repairs  and  ivinodclling  nf  nil  kind  " of  ;•  in 

platinum 

Appraisals  for  insuinncr  and  pllii  i puipocc* 
Engraving 

Solution  of  ninsi  piodurnl  silvor  mnl  g. 


763-9780 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 

for  Teaching  and  Research 

^ TED  CARTER 

2x2  slides  in  colour  or  b&w  from  art  work  or  publications 
b&w  enlargements  from  negatives  or  colour  slides 
FAST  48  hour  service  with  pick  up  & delivery  at  your  office 

Visual  Methods 
Photography 


Slides  for  Teaching,  Research  & Industry,  B&W  Prints 

Ted  Carter  • 37  Balmoral  Dr  • Guelph  • 821-5905 


The  square  dance  competition,  shown  above  in  1 981 , always  draws  a crowd  at  College  Royal. 

College  Royal  open  house  weekend 

Thursday,  March  12 


Intercollegiate  Judging  Competition  Pre-Tour  8:30  a.m. 
Curtain  Call  7:30  p.m. 


Gold  Arena 
War  Memorial  Hall 


Friday,  March  13 


Intercollegiate  Judging  Competition 
Flower-Arranging  Competition 
Curtain  Call 

Intercollegiate  Dance  (open) 


8 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
6:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 

9:30  p.m. 


Gold  Arena 
Bovey  022 
War  Memorial  Hall 
Desert  Inn 


Saturday,  March  14 

OPEN  HOUSE 

9 a.m  to  5 p.m. 

Across  Campus 

Equine  Research  Centre  Tours 

9 a.m  to  5 p.m. 

Equine  Research  Centre 

OTS  Petting  Zoo 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

OVC  Ward  6 

Seed  and  Forage  Show 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Crop  Science  121 

Horticulture  Greenhouse  Tours 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Greenhouses 

Livestock  Show 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Gold  Arena 

Flower-Arranging  Display 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Bovey  022 

Chemistry  Magic  Show 

1 1 a.m.,  1 & 3 p.m. 

Chemistry /Microbiology 

Wild  Bird  Clinic 

1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

OVC  Sunken  Lounge 

Old  MacDonald’s  Farm 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Dairy  Bam 

Live  Animal  Surgery 

1 1 a.m.,  1 & 3 p.m. 

OVC  642,  1438 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  Demonstration 

1 1 a.m.  & 2 p.m. 

OVC  Sunken  Lounge 

Society  for  Creative  Anachronism 

11  a.m.,  12:30  & 

2 p.m. 

Athletics  Building 

Fashion  Show 

11:30  a.m.,  1:30 

& 3:30  p.m. 

Peter  Clark  Hall 

HAFA  Restaurant 

1 1:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

& 4 to  8 p.m. 

HAFA  Building 

Square  Dance  Compulsory 

1 to  5 p.m. 

Athletics  Building 

Bridge-Building  Competition 

1 p.m. 

Engineering  164 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  Slide  Show 

1 & 3 p.m. 

OVC  1296 

Alumni  Tours 

2 to  4 p.m. 

Alumni  House 

Cat  Show 

2 to  5 p.m. 

Axelrod  200 

OFFICIAL  OPENING 

3:15  p.m. 

Main  Gym,  Athletics 

Seed  and  Forage  Show  Awards 

3:30  p.m. 

Crop  Science  121 

Display  Awards  Ceremonies 

6:30  p.m. 

Main  Gym,  Athletics 

Square  Dance  Optionals 

7 to  1 1 p.m. 

Athletics  Centre 

Curtain  Call 

7:30  p.m. 

War  Memorial  Hall 

PERSONAL 

INCOME  TAX 

PREPARATION 

Check  these  features: 

♦ $33.99  individual  rate  ($52.99  family  rate)  | 

♦ free  pick-up  and  delivery 

♦ fwo  day  service,  guaranteed 

♦ Revenue  Canada  approved 

♦ Special  senior  rates 

For  confidential,  accurate  & professional 

preparation  of  your  tax  return  call  me, 

GARRY  DAVIDSON  at  766-1858  (office)or  763-3087  (home) 


Sunday,  March  15 

OPEN  HOUSE 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Across  Campus 

Seed  and  Forage  Show 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Crop  Science  121 

Old  MacDonald’s  Farm 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Dairy  Bam 

Equine  Research  Centre  Tours 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Equine  Research  Centre 

Flower-Arranging  Display 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Bovey  022 

Greenhouse  Tours 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Bovey  Building 

I OTS  Petting  Zoo 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

OVC  Ward  6 

Wild  Bird  Clinic 

1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

OVC  Sunken  Lounge 

Live  Animal  Surgery 

1 1 a.m.,  1 & 3 p.m. 

OVC  642,  1438 

1 Logging  Competition 

1 1 a.m. 

Johnston  Green 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  Hying  Demo 

1 1 a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

OVC  Sunken  Lounge 

HAFA  Restaurant 

1 1:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

HAFA  Building 

I Dog  Show 

Noon  to  5 p.m. 

Gold  Arena 

Chemistry  Magic  Show 

Noon  & 2 p.m. 

Chemistry/Microbiology 

200 

Fashion  Show 

1:30  & 3:30  p.m. 

Peter  Clark  Hall 

Alumni  Square  Dance  Competition 

1 to  3 p.m. 

Athletics  Centre 

Taientfest 

2 p.m. 

War  Memorial  Hall 

Design  Demo/Workshop 

2:30  p.m. 

Thombrough  164 

Alumni  Tours 

2 to  4 p.m. 

Alumni  House 

I Cat  Show 

2 to  5 p.m. 

Axelrod  200 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  March  12 

Pathology  Seminar  - Bronwyn 
Smits  investigates  “Factors  Con- 
tributing to  the  Virulence  of 
Ureaplasma  Diver  sum"  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
“Sexism  and  God  Talk”  at  noon  in 
UC  332. 

Concert  - The  Faure  Trio  of 
violin,  cello  and  piano  performs  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- The  awards  for  Viewpoints,  the 
centre’s  annual  juried  exhibition, 
will  be  presented  at  a reception  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  centre.  Artists, 
friends  and  the  general  public  are 
welcome. 

Landscape  Architecture  Lec- 
ture - “Public  Art:  Its  Implica- 
tions for  Landscape  Architecture” 
is  discussed  by  public  art  consult- 
ant Karen  Mills  at  7 p.m.  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  204. 

Friday,  March  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Peter  Reeds  of  the  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  in  Houston  describes 
“Amino  Acid  and  Protein  Meta- 
bolism: Impact  on  Requirements” 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Jeffrey  Cumming  of 
Agriculture  Canada  presents 
“Naughty  Bits,  Nuptial  Gifts  and 


Around  town 


Kinky  Shifts:  Sexual  Selection  in 
the  Evolution  of  Empidoid  Flies 
at  3:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
Current  Issues  in  Agriculture  - 
“Welfare  Issues  in  Animal 
Agriculture”  is  explored  by  Prof. 
Ian  Duncan,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Crop 
Science  117. 

Saturday,  March  14 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup 
Days  continue  today  and  Sunday 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre.  Theatre  in  the  Trees 
features  My  Darling  Judith , with 
buffet  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  and 
show  at  8 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  Tickets  are  $38  and  are 
available  from  the  UC  box  office. 

Sunday,  March  1 5 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Sunday  Night 
Worship,  an  interdenominational 
service  of  singing,  scripture, 
reflection  and  prayer,  begins  at  6 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- The  selection  process  used  for 
judging  the  exhibit  Viewpoints  is 
explained  by  Ihor  Holubizky  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  centre. 

Monday,  March  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  March  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
Keith  Clay  of  Indiana  University 
describes  “Symbiotic  Interactions 


Between  Grasses  and  Fungal  En- 
dophytes" at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Physics  Colloquium  - A.  Van- 
Wijngaarden  of  the  University  of 
Windsor  discusses  “Precision 
Measurements  on  the  n=2  States 
in  Hydrogenic  Systems”  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  113. 

Students  Against  Sexual  As- 
sault - “Sexist  Images,  Sexist  At- 
titudes, Sexual  Assault,"  a 
workshop  on  degrading  images  of 
women  in  the  media,  begins  at  5 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  All  are  welcome 
to  participate. 

Wednesday,  March  18 

Food  for  Thought  - The  chang- 
ing agricultural  and  food  system 
is  explored  in  this  series,  which 
this  week  features  Terry  Daynard, 
director  of  the  Ontario  Corn 
Growers’  Association,  asking  “Is 
There  a Future  for  Ontario  Com?” 
The  talk  begins  at  noon  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Anti-Racism  Week  - Sun  Force 
brings  reggae  to  the  UC  courtyard 
at  noon.  A talk  on  “Racism: 

We're  known  for  our 
quality  and  service 

We  offer  an  extensive  collection 
of  giftware,  linens,  fine 
porcelain,  crystal  and  more. 
Imagine  how  helpful  our 

gift ‘Registry 

service  can  he. 

% 

AJUncan'-, 

-THE  GIFT  COLLECTION - 

1 Quebec  St.  ♦ Guelph  ♦ 821-1260 


It’s  show  time! 

The  performing  arts  take  centre 
stage  at  the  Guelph  Civic  Museum 
from  March  16  to  July  19  with  an 
exhibition  on  the  history  of  the 
performing  arts  in  Guelph.  High- 
lights include  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  and  Guelph  Little 
Theatre.  In  addition,  a wall  of  fame 
will  feature  Guelph  residents  who 
have  contributed  to  performing 
arts  throughout  Canada  and  the 
world.  Museum  hours  are  1 to  5 
p.m.  weekdays.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  836-1221. 

Take  a break 

During  March  Break  March  16  to 
20,  the  School  of  Continuing 
Education  of  the  Wellington 
County  Separate  School  Board  is 
offering  two  programs  for  elemen- 
tary school  students.  A day  camp 
will  run  Monday  to  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  St.  John 
School  and  will  include  skating, 
swimming,  walks  and  a visit  to  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre.  There 
will  also  be  a computer  camp  run- 
ning half-days  at  St.  James  High 
School.  Mornings  are  for  begin- 
ners (children  aged  6 to  14);  after- 
noons are  for  intermediate  groups 
(ages  8 to  14).  Cost  of  the  day 
camp  is  $95  per  child;  cost  of  the 
computer  camp  is  $70.  To  register, 
call  822-8961. 


The  Hg  presents 


WEDNESDAY  MARCH  18-9  PM 
Peter  Clark  Hall 

$9.25  Adv.  $11.00  Door 

Open  to  member  of  the  University  Community  & their 
signed  in  guests.  L.L.B.O. 

TICKETS  AT  THE  U.C.  BOX  OFFICE  - ext.  4368 


ms 


AND 

COLLECTABLES 

COLLEGE  INN 

Stone  and  Gordon  Street,  Guelph 
Saturday,  March  21  & 
Sunday,  March  22 
10  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Coins  appraised  and  identified 
Displays  A Buying  and  selling 
Traders  from  all  over  Canada 
♦ Free  parking 

♦ Everybody  welcome 

Admission  $2  per  person 
Children  under  12  & 
Seniors  free 


Emancipating  Consciousness” 
begins  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Zoology  Seminar  - McMaster 
University’s  Brad  White  looks  at 
the  “Application  of  DNA  Profil- 
ing to  Avian  Genetics"  at  4 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  259. 

Thursday,  March  19 

Anti-Racism  Week  - Mayann 
Francis  of  Dalhousie  University 
will  discuss  how  "Racism  Affects 
All  of  Us"  at  9 a.m.  in  Thom- 
brough 164.  The  Company  of 
Sirens  presents  My  Generation  at 
noon  and  2:30  p.m.  in  the  UC 
courtyard.  A talk  on  “Racism  and 
Economics”  begins  at  8 p.m.  in 
the  Eccles  Centre. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Dorothee 
Biensle  presents  “Gene  Transfer 
in  the  Dog  Utilizing  Long-Term 
Bone  Marrow  Culture  and  a 


Retroviral  Factor"  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Cornell  Chorus 
gives  a free  concert  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Lecture  - “Feng  Shui  and 
Typological  Relationships  in 
Chinese  Gardens”  is  the  topic  of 
Guang-ya  Zhu  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  7 p.m.  in  Landscape 
Architecture  204. 

Friday,  March  20 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Harold  Aukema 
discusses  “Abnormal  Renal  Lipid 
Compositions  and  Phophoinosi- 
tide  Metabolism  in  a Murine 
Model  of  Polycystic  Kidney  Dis- 
ease: Effects  of  Dietary  Lipid 
Type  and  Protein  Level”  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 


FACS  ’82 

brings  you 

SYLVIA  and  SUE 
“Charleston  to  Rap 
narrowing 

the  Gap” 

a children’s 
performance  that's  fun 
for  the  entire  family  ... 
tap,  flutes,  puppets 
and  audience 
participation. 

Tickets  available  from 
Alumni  House 
824-4120,  ext.  6963 
or  at  the  door. 


/ 


Childrens’ 

Concert 

Saturday 

March  14,  2-3  p.m. 
War  Memorial  Hall 

University  of  Guelph 
Tickets  $5:00  per  person 


^J)iscover  a 
Feast  of  Music, 

Dance  and  Theatre  ^ CLEO  LAINE 
the  V and  the 

Guelph  Spring  ^ ” John  Dankworth 

Festival  Quartet 

May  1,023  nexus 

Simon  Streatfeild,  NLXUb 

Artistic  Director  Masler  P^USS_,oniSlS 

yy/  BARRA  MACNEILS 

l Popular  Celtic  Family  Band 

MANHATTAN  TAP 

Live  Jazz  Accompaniment 

^ « w | CANADIAN  CONTENT 

■ J "On  The  Go!" 

Participation-packed  children’s  theatre 

POCULI  LUDIQUE  SOCIETAS 
Medieval  Musical  Drama  Troupe 

1 992  

GUELPH  FESTIVAL  BLOCK  PARTY 

SPRING 

FESTIVAL  ■ • • Plus  Angela  Hewitt,  Rembrandt  Trio, 
tfr  o Paul  Frey,  Kitchencr-Waterloo  Symphony 
and  much  more! 

Tickets  $8  to  $34 

Savings  of  up  to  25%  on  ticket  series  purchased  before  March  31 
For  Tickets  and  a Festival  Brochure 
Visit  the  Festival  Box  Office,  2t  Macdonell  Street 

(519)  821-7570  


BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


Amsterdam 

479  + 40 

Cairns 

998  + 22 

| Los  Angeles 

299  + 62 

Phoenix 

439  + 87 

Auckland 

998  + 22 

Calgary 

289  + 53 

Myrtle  Beach  308  + 69  i 

Prague 

699  + 40 

Berlin 

649  + 40 

Denver 

261  + 62 

New  Orleans 

350  + 69 

San  Diego 

329  + 66 

Boston 

148  + 40 

Fort  Myers 

229  + 58 

New  York 

148  + 40 

San  Francisco  299  + 62 

Brussels 

499  + 40 

Frankfurt 

558  + 44 

Paris 

499  + 44 

^eattle^ 

309  + 63 

Sydney  998  + 22 

TampaOrlando229  + 58 
Vancouver  299  + 54 

Vienna  679  + 40 

Zurich  679  + 40 


Prices  quotes  arc  owi  — 

may  apply,  subject  to  availability  al  Ume  olbook'ng. 


Accura Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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8%  Mortgage" 
Easy  Payment  Plan 


Now  Home  Ownership 
Is  Twice  As  Easy: 

• 5%  Downpayment”* 

• Use  Your  R.S.E  Savings 
Up  To  $20,000  To 
Purchase  Your  Home 


824-1440 

You  Can  Kiss  Your  Landlord  Goodbye! 


\ 

GUELPH 
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HIGHWAY  401  / 

RATED  EXCELLENT  BY  THE 
NEW  HOME  WARRANTY  PROGRAM 


Prices,  dimensions  and  specifications  are  approximate  * 
and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  E.  & 0 E. 
•Conditions  may  apply  - see  sales  staff  for  details. 

“First  phase  only,  for  3 years  O.A.C. 
•**To  qualified  purchasers,  9 1/4%  for  5 years  O.A.C. 


Sales  Office  Hours 

Mon-Thurs,  1 pm  -8  pm 
Closed  Friday 

Sal,  Sun  & Holidays,  1 1 am  - 6 pm 

O R O IM  T O 

H161 45 1-4486 


